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TRANSCRIPT of Shorthand Writers’ Notes of the Proceedings at the 
Coroner’s Inquest on the Body of the late Mr. John Mandeville, held at 
Mitchelstown, County Cork, July 1888. 


Mitchelstown, 19th July 18S8. 

I ' beg to state that the following is a transcript of the shorthand notes of evidence, &c., 
at an inquiry by Coroner Richard Rice and a J ury, as to the cause of death of Mr. John Mandeville, 
of Clonkilla, near Mitchelstown, who was some time ago released on the expiration of his sentence 
from Tullamore Prison, and who died at his residence on 8th July. The inquiry commenced in the 
Court House here on 17th July, at 11.30 a.m. The MacDermot, Q.C., and Mr. T. Harrington, b.l., 
instructed by Mr. A. Mandeville, deceased’s brother, represented the next of kin, and Mr. E. 
Morphy, B.L., instructed by Mr. St. Leger, appeared on behalf of the Prisons Board. At the 
opening of the Court, the Coroner complained that the constabulary had not rendered any assistance 
towards the holding of the inquiry, and Mr. Seymour explained that all the assistance required was 
given, that the jury had been summoned immediately on receipt of Coroner’s precept, but that as 
he did not initiate the proceedings, did not intend for the present to produce witnesses. After this 
the inquiry commenced, and the evidence gone into. 

John Couderan , 

Sergeant 31806. 


FIRST DAY. 


Tuesday , 17 th July 1888. 


Mrs. Mary Mandeville, Clonakilla, Wife of the Deceased, was sworn, and Examined. 


The MacDermot, Q.c. 

X. Are you widow of the deceased? — Yes. 

2. What was his Christian name ? — John Man- 
deville. 

3. When were you married to him? — In 
1880. 

4. How long had you known him before you 
were married to him ? — About nine or ten 
years. 

5. Can you state about what age he was at the 
time he died ? — About 38. 

6. Prior to your marriage in 1880, was he a 
strong, healthy man ? — He was very healthy. 

7. Now, he was sent to prison on the 31st 
October 1887 ? — Yes. 

8. Now, between your marriage and the time 
he was sent to prison, did he continue a strong, 
healthy man ? — He did. 

9. When you say he was strong and healthy, 
do you want to convey to the jury that he was 
not in the habit of being confined to his bed from 
illness, or suffering from ill health? — I never 
remember his being in bed for one day. 

10. You said he was a strong man, and had a 
healthy appetite? — Very fair. 

11. You remember the day he went to prison? 
— Yes. I did not go to prison with him ; I went 
to Cork, and parted him at Midleton. 

12. He was well off, and able to supply him- 
373. 


The MacDermot, Q.c. — continued, 
self with what he wanted ? — He had everything 
comfortable. 

13. During his marriage life be was not ac- 
customed to hardship ? — No. 

14. Was he a man of temperate habits? — 
Yes. 

15. Did you see him in prison ? — Never. 

16. You remember the day he returned from 
Tullamore Prison ? — The 24th December j 
Christmas Eve. 

17. Did he appear much altered ? — Very 
much ; his lips were quite blue. 

18. Had he become pale ? — Yes. 

19. Did he appear thin? — Yes, very thin. 

20. Was there anything wrong with his sight 
when he came back ? — He could not read small 
print. 

21. Did his sight appear to have grown weak ? 
— Yes. 

22. Before he went to prison, did he write a 
good hand? — Yes, a firm hand. 

23. Was there any change in his handwriting 
when he returned? — He was very shaky for the 
first month ; he could hardly write. 

24. Now, with regard to his clothes, did he find 
the weight of his overcoat become oppressive to 
him ? — -He was always complaining of the weight 
of his overcoat after he came from prison. He 

a 2 complained 
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The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued, 
complained of the weight of his boots after he 
came from prison. 

25. Not before? — No. 

26. Your residence is about a mile from here? 
—Yes. 

27. Did he find any difficulty after coming 
from prison in walking- that mile ? — Yes. 

28. Can you mention any incident connected 
with yourself or otherwise showing how strong 
he was ? — He used to carry me upstairs. 

29. Did he try to do it after i — I think he did, 
and he said I had grown heavy. 

30. ITc died on Sunday, 8th July, at 2.30. 
During the six months that intervened between 
his leaving prison and his death, did he complain 
of anything ? — Sometimes he complained of sore 
throat and bad cough. He said he had never 
recovei-ed his strength. 

31. Did his throat become very sore within a 
month before he died ? — He was complaining of 
having a bad tooth, and lie complained of his 
throat being sore, and of weakness. 

32. Had he a good appetite ? — Not as good 
as formerly. He did not eat some things ; he 
required more delicacies. 

33. How long before he died did he grow very 
much worse? — I do not kuow ; 1 do not 
remember now. 

34. When he came back from prison did he 
tell you anything about his prison life? — Yes, he 
spoke to me of his whole prison life, more to me 
than to any person in the world. 

35. Will you just tell what he said of his 
prison life ? — First of all, be told me that in Cork 
prison the doctor ordered him heat, flannel, 
and that he was not allowed it ; consequently, 
his teeth were chattering going out in the morn- 
ing, and for food. He got to Tullamore about 
10 o’clock in the morning, and they got no food 
till the middle of the clay, whatever time 
the prisoners were served, I think about one 
o’clock. 

36. Can you tell about what hour he left 
Cork Gaol in the morning ? — I think about 4.30. 

37. What else did he tell you about his treat- 
ment in Tullamore ? — He complained that his 
throat was sore nearly the whole time he was 
there. 

38. Did he tell you anything about the punish- 
ment he received?— He complained that the 
doctor did not believe he had sore throat, and 
certified he was fit for punishment. 

39. Do you know that doctor’s name? — Yes, 
and that he told him one time that his throat was 
sore when he was on three days’ punishment 
diet, and that he could not eat the brown bread 
or take the cold water. He told me brown 
bread and cold water was the punishment diet, 
and he took nothing for more than twenty hours. 
He said that one of Tang prisoners gave him 
a rope and he tied it round his waist, and as he 
suffered more and more from hunger he tightened 
it. He said to me that Dr. Moorhead said he 
was seriously ill, and that Dr. Ridley seemed to 
think he could stand punishment. 

40. Dr. Moorhead was a visiting justice? — 

Yes. 


The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued. 

The MacDermot .] Go on. 

Witness^] He told me when he was very 
hungry his mind wandered ; and he told me 
that, he prayed to God that he might die 
rather than go mad. 

41. Was this the time the doctor certified that 
he was fit for punishment? — Yes. 

42. Did he tell you whether he succeeded in 
getting a scrap of meat or anything else ? — They 
had to take him off the punishment before he was 
discharged, and then he was removed to his 
ordinary cell. I asked did he get better food 
then, and he said he only got the ordinary food. 
He did not get milk, he only got the ordinary 
diet. 

43. Did he say how far he was able to take 
oi’dinary diet that time? — He told me always 
that on coming off punishment that he could not 
eat. 

44. Did he tell you anything about getting a 
scrap of food from any person ? — He told me one 
evening there was an ordinary warder, and he 
must have been eating his meal outside the door, 
and he threw him in a scrap of meat, and he said 
he never enjoyed anything so much. 

45. Did he say anything about putting on the 
prison clothes? — He told me that lie was offered 
to be put into hospital if he would put them on, 
and he would not. 

46. Did he say by whom that offer was made ? 
— I do not remember. 

47. Did he tell you anythin" about a delusion 
he was under? — He told me that he thought he 
was a boy again, and lying on a mountain near 
his own dear home, and that I was lyifig dead 
beside him, and that he was feeling for my dead 
body with his hands, and he thought that he saw 
the Crucifixion going on. He said to me that 
he thought the delusion was caused by hunger 
and weakness. 

48. Did he mention whether he had been 
suffering from diarrhcea? — Yes, he complained 
to me that he got stirabout and vegetable soup, 
and he remarked to the doctor that no old woman 
would allow a patient suffering from diarrhcea to 
be fed on such food. 

49. Did he say anything about the food he was 
using before lie was released? — Bread and 
water. 

50. Did he say anything to you about his cell? — 
He said that when he stretched his arms outhe could 
touch each side with the tips of his fingers ; and 
he said the light was very bad, and that he could 
not sec to read the small print of the Bible. He 
told me the punishment cell was flagged, and 
that they were compelled to wear slippers so 
thin that their limbs were frozen. 

51. Did he say whether he suffered from 
rheumatism ? — He told me that the plauk bed 
in the punishment cell was permanently fixed 
opposite ihe door, and that only he oovered his head 
with the blanket or rug at night he would get 
inflammation of the lungs. He spoke to Dr. 
Moorhead about the draught of the door, and he 
had it greatly remedied by stuffing the places 
which were bad. He did not tell me where the 

draught 
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The MacDermot , Q.c. — continued, 
draught came from. He said the cell was very 
small and cold, and that Dr. Moorhead tried the 
temperature, and he said it was several degrees 
below the regulation height. 

52. Did your husband continue, after he left 
the prison, a sober man till he died? — Yes. 

53. Did you notice any incident — ( remain- 
der of question not heard') ? — He dined in my 
father’s house on Monday after coining out of 

rison, and we noticed that he fell asleep just 
eforc dinner, and he felt so awfully weak after 
dinner was over that he asked me to come home 
as he felt weak, and we drove home about six 
o’clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy , b.l. 

54. Your husband was a man of very large 
frame ? — Yes. 

55. Some years after you were married he 
remained very much at home? — Yes. 

56. You remember when it was he first took 
an active part in a political movement? — He 
always took an active part. 

57. He took a more active part about two 
years ago ? — He took a more public part. 

58. At that time was he away from home more 
frequently? — No, he was never absent unless a 
few times, I think. Of course, naturally, he used 
to be out in the daytinie. 

59. Was lie in the habit of remaining out late 
at night? — Sometimes. 

60. Was there a marked alteration in his habits 
within the last two years from what they had 
been?— Yes, naturally, under the circum- 
stances. 

(Mr. Harrington here objected to this line 
of cross-examination, but Mr. Morphy per- 
sisted in his right to proceed without being 
interrupted, and went on.) 

61. Did he, within that period of two years, 
gel a habit of remaining out up to a late hour at 
night ?— Yes. 

62. Was there a marked alteration in his 
habits ?— Up to that time I never remember my 
husband being away. The time of the political 
excitement he might have been away one or two 
nights in the week. 

63. From that period was there any alteration 
in his habit as to the amount of drink he took? 
—He had taken a pledge, and it expired some 
time in January 18S7, and he renewed his pledge 
about a month before he died. I cannot exactly 
remember the date. 

64. The pledge which expired in January was 
not a total abstinence pledge? — It was only a 
pledge against whiskey. He was at liberty to 
take any other kind of drink. Before he took 
the pledge he used to drink very seldom. 

65. When it expired did he take whiskey? — 
Sometimes, but not often, for the reason that he 
said to me he could not afford it. 

66. When he used to return late at night did 
you observe symptoms of liquor on him ? — No, 
never, except on oue occasion, and on that he 
walked home himself. He had a great horror of 
drink. I think it was about seven weeks ago he 


Mr. Morphy, b.l. — continued, 
took this pledge, which was nlso a pledge against 
whiskey. 

67. What was his habit with regard to wearing 
an overcoat on ordinary occasions ?— He gene- 
rally wore an overcoat. 

68. Before he went to prison had he an affec- 
tion of his throat ? — Once or twice he had n sore 
throat, an ordinary sore throat. He always 
doctored himself. 

69. Did he ever tell you that if he accommo- 
dated himself to the prison rules he would have 
avoided a punishment cell?— Yes; but he said 
that he had a conscientious objection to associate 
with ordinary criminals. 

70. Did he tell you that if he accommodated 
himself to the prison rules he would not have got 
a punishment cell ? — He said once, of course, if 
he accommodated himself to the rules, I suppose, 
they would not have punished him. 

71. When he returned from Tullarnore in 
December 1887, did he recommence to take part 
in the political movement that was going on in 
the district immediately ?— No ; the political 
movement was nearly over. He said to me he 
was not strong enough. He was not going about 
and attending to his ordinary business. I believe 
he went to Fermoy and Miichelstown. He went 
to Cork on the 23rd or 24th of January, and 
only stayed a few hours in Cork. 

72. What time did lie leave home to go to 
Cork? — He went from Balh’hooly about 
8.30 a.m. 

73. Did he leave for Dublin about that time? 
— Yes. He went to Tullarnore on the way, and 
he went to Dublin from that. I do not remem- 
ber how long he was in Dublin. 

74. Did lie take medical advice while there ? 
— IN o. 

75. Did lie take medical advice in Cork? — He 
took medical advice from Dr. Aherne, of Kil- 
worth. He always went to Dr. McCraith for 
anything he wanted if he did not feel well. He 
believed in Dr. Aherne as an occulist, and he 
examined his eye and prescribed for him. He 
got glasses and wore them, and continued to 
wear them up to the time of liis death, on hot 
days. They were the weakest smoked glasses. 
1- think Dr. McCraith treated him. He took 
bottles that were given to him by Dr. McCraith. 
Dr. McCraith often saw him. 

76. What was the last occasion on which you 
saw him take them? — He had one about six 
weeks before he died. 

77. You are aware there has been a move- 
ment in this district about the Leahy tax ? — 
Yes. 

78. Was your husband taking an active part 
in that movement ? — He took an active part in 
everything of the kind. 

79. Did he consider this movement about the 
Lealiy tax a political movement, and was he in 
the habit of going about in reference to it, attend- 
ing meetings? — les, he felt very strongly about 
the Leahy tax. 

80. How long before his last illness did you 
bear him complain of sore throat? — He com- 
plained of his throat. It seems to me since he 
came home he was always complaining about one 
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Mr. Morphy , b.l. — continued, 
thing or another, but that was the principal 
thing. 

81. Do you remember bis going to Fermoy 
any part of the week before last? — Yes. 

82. What day was it ? — I think it was Monday, 
2nd «T uly. 

82*. What time did he leave homer— I think 
about 10 or 11 o’clock. I think he did not drive 
his own trap to Fermoy. 

83. Do yon know who he went to Fermoy 
with? — I think he went with Mr. Cullinane, of 
Bansha. 

84. When did you next see yourhusbnnd after 
he left you that morning? — 1 cannot tell the 
time. I think I retired about 10 or 1 1 o’clock, and I 
was asleep when he returned, and cannot remem- 
ber how long I was in bed. It might have been 
three o’clock in the morning. It must have 
been an advanced hour. He said nothing about 
the night. He simply said something to me 
about Mr. O’Brien. 1 did not notice that he 
had got wet. 

85. When you came down in the morning did 
you observe whether it had been raining the 

revious night? — I did not. I did not inquire what 
ept him so late, but he told me he stopped with a 
few friends in F ermoy. He did not say to m e what 
business he went to Fermoy on on that day. I 
did not even know that he was going to Fermoy. 
Before he went to Fermoy he was suffering from 
toothache. He was several days complaining 
before he arranged to go to Fermoy. 

86. Was his face swollen before he went to 
Fermoy ? — I do not remember his being subject 
to toothache. He said to me that he had not 
had a toothache for years till he got this one. 
He got up next clay, I think, about 10 o’clock, 
and came clown to breakfast. 

87. Did he breakfast ? — He did. 

88. Bid he complain of anything that clay ? — 
He complained of the tooth, but he said it was 
better than it was, but that it was troublesome 
still. He went to Mitcbelstown that day, and 
returned about three or four o’clock. He did 
not complain of anything then, and he spent the 
evening reading. He did not read to a late 
hour. We went to bed early; I think about 
nine o’clock or 10. He was not complaining 
that evening about his tooth. Next day I came 
down to meet my brother early, and he told me 
to tell the servant to have some milk, and com- 
plained that he could not eat solid meat. He 
came down and eat his breakfast that day and 
complained of a difficulty in swallowing. He 
said to me he would have the day at home on 
the form. He dined at my father’s about two 
o’clock. That is about a mile off. He got home 
about three o’clock. It was not raining that 
day. I do not remember that he complained 
that evening of any affection of his throat. We 
retired early that night, about nine. He first 
complained next morning of not being well at his 
breakfast. He said I do not feel well, and said. 
Shall I go to Mitohelstown, to the board of 
guardians? I said. You had better not. He 
stayed at home the whole day, and did not go 
about the place. He complained of his tooth, 
and said he had neuralgia, and had pains in his 


Mr. Morphy, B.L. — continued, 
head, throat, and shoulders. I did not observe 
that he had any difficulty In swallowing when 
taking his breakfast. I think be complained of 
a difficulty in swallowing towards evening. He 
was lying down part of the day. and reading 
during the evening. On Friday morning, I do 
not exactly remember the time, he complained 
of his throat. He did not get up to breakfast 
on Friday; he remained iu bed, assigning as a 
reason that his throat was sore. He made a 
remark that he felt, very weak, and I made a 
remark that neuralgia always made one weak. 
1 think he got up about 11 or 12 o’clock that 
day, and took a drive to Dr. McCroith’s. I 
think he went about 12 or one o'clock, and re- 
turned at two ; I did not go with him. He 
went to bed then. Dr. McCraitli did not come 
to see him that evening. He said Dr. McCraith 
had given lain a draught and gargle, and ordered 
him to take milk and beef-tea. 

89. Dirl he bring the bottles for tliis draught 
and gargle with him ? — Y es. 

90. Did you see them ? — Yes. He took a 
draught, that evening at the hour fixed by Dr. 
McCraith. lie went to bed immediately that 
he came home. He used the gargle during the 
evening. He had also a linseed meal poultice 
put on during the night or that evening. He 
did not sleep that night. I remained dressed on 
the outside of the bed iu his room. Next morn- 
ing (Saturday) he sent for mother early in the 
morning; I think, before five o’clock. Mrs. 
O’Guerin came about five. Dr. McCraith came 
out at once, after being sent for. Dr. McCraitli 
got out about six o’clock, and he said lie would 
go to Dr. O’Neill. He said that leeches should 
be applied to the patient’s throat, and that lie 
could uot apply them himself. He went for Dr. 
O’Neill, and they came back in a short time, 
and they applied the leeches, and sent for more 
leeches. I think they applied about half-a-dozen 
more afterwards. They were not all applied 
outside ; some were applied externally and some 
internally. They also gave him some medicine. 
I telegraphed to Cork for Dr. Cremen. I think 
the second lot of leeches were applied before 
Dr. Cremen arrived. The second lot of leeches 
were applied about 12 or one o’clock. Dr. 
Cremen arrived about three o’clock. Dr. Aherne 
adopted the treatment of Dr. Cremen. Dr. 
Cremen seemed to make a long examination of 
him. Dr. O’Neill and Dr. McCraith came that 
evening, after the consultation,aboutnine o’clock. 
No visit was made again till early in the morning. 
The end came about half-past two. I am not 
certain whether Dr. O’Neill was iu the room 
then. I never heard of an operation being per- 
formed before that time. 

91. When was the subject of this inquiry 
first broached to you ? — 1 cannot tell ; I do not 
remember. 

92. Did you express your objection to this 
inquiry to anyone outside your own family ? — 
I do not. think so ; anything I said it was to my 
own family ; I have got a brother, and I know 
he visited Tullamore. I do not know the date 
of his visit ; I think it was some time in 
November. 

93. By 
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Mr. Morphy, B.L.- -continued. 

93. By The MacDermot .] You were asked 
whether you objected to the holding of this in- 
quiry ? — Yes. 

94. Was there any suggestion made to you by 
anybody that there should be a post-mortem 
examination made of your husband ? — I am not 
quite sure, but I thought there was to be a post- 
mortem examination. I objected to it at first, us 
I did not think the sanctity of death should be 
disturbed, and I did not like the idea of a post- 
mortem examination. I disliked having the 


Mr. Morphy, b.l. — continued, 
body touched ; I then thought if it threw any 
light on his prison treatment poor John would 
like to have it done. That is the reason I con- 
sented to the inquest. 

At the time this witness’ deposition was 
being read, she stated in reply to ques - 
tions put to her by Mr. Morphy, the 
suggestion of holding an inquest was first 
made to her by her brother, and that she 
first gave up her objection to the holding of 
it on Monday. 


Mr. William O’Brien, m.p., Examined. 


Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., b.l. 

95. You knew the deceased ? — I did. 

96. You knew him before his imprisonment 
and afterwards? — I did. 

97. He and you were taken into custody at 
the same time ? — Yes. 

98. Where were you arrested ? — At Midleton. 

99. He for a term of two months, and you for 
three ? — Yes. 

100. After being taken into custody were you 
conveyed together or separately to gaol ? — We 
were brought to Cork together in a close carriage 
by road. 

101. Had it the appearance of a prison van ? 
— No. 

102. Had you made any public statement 

before your arrest as to prison treatment ? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Morphy, 
and allowed; note of objection refused by 
coroner.) 

Witness.] I had made a public announce- 
ment as to what my course in prison would 
be six weeks previously. 

103. Had that reference to imprisonment 

under the Crimes Act of the present day? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Morphy, 
and allowed by coroner.) 

104. Did Mr. Mandevillc while in custody 

have any conversation with you about prison 
treatment ? — Yes ; while being coveyed to Cork 
prison wo discussed what our course in prison 
should be; having regard to the public an- 
nouncement I had made that I should not wear 
convict dress, nor associate with criminals, nor 
perform any menial prison work, Mr Mande- 
villc said that lie would do whatever I did, no 
matter what the consequences. I urged on him 
to do nothing of the kind, but to leave the fight 
to me at first, at all events. I do not know 
whether I should mention a conversation I 
urged upon him; I think it may be important; 
I mentioned to him what Mr. Wilfred Blunt 
had told me 

(Here again Mr. Morphy objected, but 
bis objection was overruled by coroner, 
who again refused to note it, and the wit- 
ness was allowed to go on.) 

373. 


Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., b.l. — continued. 

Witness.] I said that probably it would 
be a life aud death straggle, and I pointed 
ont to him that as I was a Member of Par- 
liament they would probably have more 
hesitation about maltreating me than him, 
and that in any event, whatever happened 
me, the facts were sure to transpire. I 
urged upon him that as he was a man of 
such magnificent physique they would 
probably experiment upon him to any 
extent 

(Mr. Morphy objected to this conversa- 
tion being given in evidence, but the 
coroner allowed it, and refused to note 
objection, and threatened counsel with 
removal from court if repeated.) 

Witness.] As another reason, I pointed 
out that as he was not a Member of Par- 
liament they would probably use brutalities 
against him with less scruple, and that if 
he died the officials alone would be able to 
tell the tale, gnd that his wife aud family 
would suffer. Nothing would induce him 
to yield as to two of the points ; associa- 
tion with criminals and the performance of 
menial work. He very reluctantly agreed 
to yield to the question of prison dress, 
not to carry his resistance to anything 
beyond a protest. 

105. Were there any efforts made that even- 
ing to deprive you of your clothes? — None 
whatever. 

106. You were not even asked to put on prison 
dress that evening? — No. 

107. You cannot say anything with regard to 
Mr. Mandeville that evening? — No. 

108. When did you see him next?— Next 
morning, when I refused to exercise with the 
criminals, and was allowed to exercise by myself, 
and on that morning bad also been allowed to 
exercise by himself. 

109. All that day was spent in the Cork gaol? 
— Yes. 

110. When did you meet Mr. Mandeville 
next ? — At four o’clock the following morning. 

A 4 111. That 
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Mr. O’Brien. 


f Continued. 


Mr. T. Harrington , M.P., b.l. — continued. 

111. That was not the usual liour for rising 
in the prison? — No; a very extraordinary occur- 
rence. 

112. In •winter I believe the usual hour for 
rising in the prison is seven o’clock? — A quarter 
to seven. 

113. At wlmt hour were you called that 
morning? — The clock had struck three when 
the deputy governor, Mr. Oxford, and I think 
the head warder, unbolted my cell and entered 
with a lantern. The deputy governor said, 
“ Get up, Mr. O’Brien ; you are going.” I 
said, “In God’s name, where?” lie said, “We 
know no more than yourself.” We were routed 
out of our beds. I got up and got out on the 
corridor, and there met Mr. Mandeville 

114. Do you know how he was dressed? — Yes, 
he was dressed in his own clothes. 

1 14*. Had you then, or subsequently to that day, 
a conversation with him as to whether he had been 
deprived of his clothes that day?— On our journey 
to Tullamore, Mr. Mandeville informed me that 
about 12 o’clock the previous night the deputy 
governor and a party of warders entered his ceil 
and obliged him to take off his clothes, which 
were under him in bed. They left the prison 
clothes behind. I should say he mentioned that, 
in accordance with our agreement, he had made 
no resistance beyond a protest. Pie told me, 
when he was called in the morning, the deputy 
governor said, Mr. Mandeville, we have 
brought you back your clothes. I think I 
should add that he then said they have now 
themselves acknowledged the distinction, by 
giving me back my clothes ; and nothing cm 
earth can induce me to give them up again 
without a struggle. I at Inst agreed with liim 
in that, and said, As they have now given you 
back your own clothes, and as they are bringing 
us to Tullamore in a first- class carriage, they 
will find it hard to kill us now for insisting upon 
this distinctiou, which they have themselves 
acknowledged. 

115. This conversation occurred in a railway 
carriage?— Yes. 

116. At the time you wore called, or up to the 
time you met Mr. Mandeville on the corridor, did 
you know where you were to lie brought? — No, not 
the smallest. Nor he? I remarked to him .-Did you 
ever see anything more like a midnight murder V 
And he said, I believe that is just what tlicv 
are up to. Major Roberts, the governor of the 
prison, was waiting for us in the dark, at the 
outer gate, and I said to him, “ In the name of 
God, what is the meaning of all this? He 
shook his head and said nothing. I reminded 
him that the Mayor of Cork was a member of 
the Visiting Committee, and that I had requested 
that the mayor and Dr. Moriarty should he 
picsent whenever any attack should be made 
upon me, and I asked whether they could he 
communicated with before we left. One of the 
prison rules themselves require a certificate from 
the doctor that prisoners can be removed with- 
out injury to health before they are removed to 
another prison. The governor said, it is im- 
possible for me to do anything now. This was 
after 12 o’clock at night. The rule to which I 
refer is Rule 11 of the General Prisons Board. 


Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., B.L. — continued. 

117. Are you aware, of your own knowledge, 
that the rule was complied with in Mr. Mande- 
ville’s case? — I am afraid not. 

118. When you reached the gate, was the 
prison van there ?— No ; a close carriage. 

119. And still, on entering the Carriage, you 
were not informed where you were going to ? — 
No. 

120. Mr. Mandeville and yon were both con- 
veyed in the same carriage?— Yes. I might say 
that after that conversation with the governor, 
Mr. Mandeville and I managed to chat. 

121. To what station were you conveyed? — 
To the Dublin terminus. 

122. Who did you meet there? — The resident 
magistrate and county inspector, and there were 
parties of policemen along the streets. Before 
leaving the prison we got something to cat, what 
they call a porringer of tea, and some white 
bread. Mr. Mandeville was suffering a little 
from diarrhoea. I remember he made the re- 
mark, it would take a good deal to kill him. 
He was one of the most uncomplaining men I 
ever met. 

123. At this time was there a train waiting 
for you ? — Yes. 

124. Into what kind of carriage were you and 
he brought? — A first-class carriage. 

125. Are you aware that that is not the usual 
conveyance for prisoners ? — It never happened 
before, to my knowledge, in the case of convicted 
prisoners. 

126. Was it at this time you first learned you 
were going to Tullamore? — When, at the train, 
I overheard a police officer in charge of our 
carriage say, You know your orders, Tulla- 
more. I then said to Sir. Mandeville, 1 know 
now what it all means. They are bringing us 
where there will be no witnesses. The blinds 
of the carriage were pulled down, although it 
was dark, and no stopping up to Ballybrophy to 
take water. 

127. When you reached Tullamore what con- 
veyance met you ? — There was a carriage. 

128. And that carriage conveyed you to the 
gaol? — Yes. 

129. By whom were you met at the gaol? — 
The governor, resident magistrate, and police 
officer. I do not recollect the name of the resi- 
dent magistrate ; Mercer, I think. 

130. At what hour in the day was it? — I think 
it must he 10 a-m. 

131. You and lie were then conveyed to 
separate cells? — Yes. 

132. Was there any immediate examination by 
the doctor? — Yes. 

133. You were allowed to bid one another 
good-bye ? — Yes ; I said good-bye, God bless 
you, and he said, good-bye, God save Ireland. 

134. Did you see Mr. Mandeville subsequently 
in prieou ? — Yes, I saw him next day. On 
that day I was asked to exercise with what they 
call the “ Class.” The “ Class,” I take it, means 
persons convicted under the sa:n.e conditions as 
in my case and Mr. Mandeville’s ; persons com- 
mitted without hard labour; I refused. 

135. On that day did you get any exercise 
during the entire day ? — No. 

136. Next 
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Mr. O’Brien. 


[Continued. 


Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., B.L. — continued. 

136. Next day did you meet Mr. Mandeville? 
— I did, and the head warder intimated to me 
that Mr. Mandeville and I would be allowed to 
exercise alone, and we were. 

137. Were you out afterwards that day, or 
did you get two hours exercise together ? — I 
cannot remember. 

138. Are you aware what was Mr. Mande- 
ville’s food? — Cocoa and milk, bread and water, 
and soup. 

139. Were you or he weighed? — Yes. 

140. Were you weighed at Cork? — Yes. 

141. And at Tullamore ? — Yes. 

142. Had you reduced in weight? — Yes; 
seven pounds in six days. 

143. Do you know whether Mr. Mandeville 
was then wearing his own clothes ? — His own, 
certainly. 

144. Had you any conversation with the 
governor that day on the question of prison 
clothes ? — The previous day I had. 

145. What was the conversation ? — I told him 
that I was sorry to have to trouble him, that as 
to prison privations of any description he would 
never hear a murmur from me, but that as to two 
or three points of what I regarded as active 
degradation I could never give way. 

146. Did you hear the governor saying that 
he had got any orders in reference to prison dis- 
cipline? — No ; on the 2nd day he was in Dublin 
in the morning ; upon the 3rd day he came to 
my cell and asked me, “ Do you refuse to put 
on prison clothes ?” I said I do not suppose I 
have any necessity for repeating what I told you 
already. Well, he said, “ I will have to force 
you. I have got my orders, and I cannot help 
it.” I said all right, you know your duty, and I 
know mine. I said I make a formal application 
to you that the doctor and prison chaplain should 
be present at any attack made on me of personal 
violence. He listened and said nothing. He 
returned in about half-an-hour with the head 
warder, and said, to my very great surprise, “I 
will sentence you to 24 hours’ bread and water.” 
I said all right. 

147. Did you meet Mr. Mandeville next day? 
— I 'did. That was Saturday, and Sunday we 
met at Mass. 


Mr. T. Harrington , M.P., B.L. — continued. 

148. W as be able to make any communication 
to you ? — Y es. 

149. Did you learn how he was treated at that 
time? — Yes; he had been also on bread and 
water, and he was still suffering from diarrhoea, 
but as usual laughed it off, and said they might 
do their worst to him. As well as I remember, 
on that day we were confined. On the following 
day we again exercised together, and he still 
wore his own clothes; we exercised alone to- 
gether for three days more. He appeared a bit 
pulled down, but spoke lightly. He appeared 
to be very much more concerned about rue than 
about himself. 

150. After these days were you exercised 
again together? — No; after these days 1 was 
weighed, and the doctor insisted upon my going 
to hospital. 

151. How much did you reduce in weight?— 
It was 7 lbs. 

152. Did you see him after you were released, 
and were you able then to form any opinion a9 
to the effects of his imprisonment ? — Ob, yes, he 
was a different man, unhealthy looking, bluish, 
extremely nervous ; a man who apparently never 
knew he had nerves at all ; frequently trembling. 
He appeared to me before to be as magnificent 
a specimen of a man as ever I laid eyes on, 
and when I saw him in Tullamore after my 
release he appeared to a large extent a broken 
man. 

153. I suppose of his treatment in gaol you 
were able to learn very little ? — Very little. 

154. When the chaplain mentioned to me that 
Mr. Mandeville was on bread and water again 
and as I was determined that there should be no 
difference in treatment, I refused to take hos- 

ital fare, and went back to my ordinary plank 

ed, but both the governor and head warder said 
to me that I was mistaken that Mr. M nndevillc 
was not on punishment diet, that his punishment 
was over him, and that he was doing very well, 
and I never knew what the poor fellow had to 
endure. The only thing 1 learned was the mid- 
night attack upon him. 

Adjourned at 5.30 p.m. till 11 o’clock 
next day. 
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PROCEEDINGS AX THE CORONERS INQUEST ON THE 


SECOND DAY. 


Wednesday, 18f/t July 1883. 


Mr. O’Brien’s Examination was resumed. 


Mr. Harrington. 

155. You had a good deal of intercourse with 
Mr. Mandeville before and subsequent to his im- 
prisonment? — Yea, and such a cool-headed man 
I never met. I saw him under circumstances of 
great excitement, and I never saw the smallest 
sign of drink on him. I never heard a suspicion 
of such a thing until I heard it here, or rather 
until I heard it some three days ago as having 
been thrown out by the police, by District In- 
spector Seymour. 

156. Do you recollect what day you were sent 
to hospital? — Yes. 

157. On what day? — I think I can fix it within 
a day or two. It was either the 7th or 8th of 
November. I did not keep an exact record. 

158. What day were your clothes taken? — If 
I weutto hospital on the 7th, it was on the 10th; 
if I went on the 8th, it was on the 11th. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy, b.l. 

159. Before your arrest you appear to have 
made yourself acquainted with the prison rules 
as to the particular subject of dress ? — Gene- 
rally. 

160. Did you read an Act of Parliament 
dealing with the subject? — No; I may have read 
it but L did not study it 

161. Were you aware that there was a statute 
of enactment with reference to this matter? — 
Certainly. 

162. You are a Member of the Legislature? — 
I am 

163. And for bow long have you been? — 
About five years. 

16-4. I suppose you are aware that it is the 
duty of every subject of Her Majesty to obey 
the law ? — I am aware that it is the duty of u 
people to obey laws which they make themselves, 
and not their duty to obey laws which their 
enemies make for their own advantage. 

165. Was Mr. Mandeville, as far as you know, 
aware of the prison rules with regard to the 
clothing of prisoners ? — In a general way, I should 
say yes. 

16'h Did he and you determine that lie and 
you should resist those rules?— I told you yes- 
terday in his case he distinctly agreed not to do 
so, aud not only agreed but carried out his agree- 
ment, and surrendered his clothes, under protest, 
without a struggle. 

167. Have you anyr cause to complain of your 
treatment while in prison by any of the officers? 
— Certainly not It seemed to me that their 
duties were revolting to them; but that does not 
prevent me from saying that they carried out 


Mr. Morphy, B.L. — continued, 
those duties even though they involved very 
gross barbarities. 

168. Now that word gross barbarities is your 
expression ?— It is. 

169. You never heard any officer of the prison 
make use of it? — I do not think that they used it, 
I know very well that in ten thousand ways they 
intimated their shame of the duties they were 
performing. They seemed to consider them- 
selves more guilty parties than the prisoners they 
were dealing with. 

170. Mr. Mandeville was in Tullaniore the day 
you were discharged? — He was. 

171. Did he go with you to Dublin ? — Yes. 

1 72. Did he go down with you afterwards to 
Mallow ? — I think he did not go down for a week 
after. 

173. How many days after you saw him in 
Tullamore was it when you saw him again ? — I 
saw him next day ; I saw him on the 31st. 

174. Did he leave Dublin then? — He called 
udth Mr. Condon at the hotel where I was 
stopping. 

175. You were in Mallow on the 26th January? 
—Yes. 

176. There was a banquet there? — Yes. 

177. Was Mr. Mandeville there? — He was. 

178. Did you hear him make a speech there? 
— No ; I was rather ill and had to go away after 
speaking myself ; hut Mr. Mandeville came to 
my room before I left. 

179. Did you read his speech in the papers? 
— 1 daresay I did. 

180. Do you remember an expression in it that 
his imprisonment had not knocked a feather out 
of him ? — I do not. 

181. When next did you meet him? — I do 
not think I met him till I came down here to 
Mitohelstown. 

182. On the 2ud of April, was it? — About 
that time. 

183. Was Mr. Mandeville sitting near you at 
the banquet ? — He was sitting at the head of the 
table near me ; I do not know his position. 

184. Aud in good spirits ? — Well, yes ; his 
spirits seemed to me never so buoyant ; but he 
appeared to me to be making a hard struggle to 
appear cheerful. 

185. Did he remain after you? — He did. 

186. What time was it you saw him after- 
wards ? — I left about 9 o’clock and I saw him 
at 10. 

187. Did he tell you that he made speeches at 
the table ? — I do not think so. The next place I 
saw him was at the Mitohelstown meeting. 

188. He 
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[ Continued. 


Mr. Morphy, B.L. — continued. 

188. He attended that meeting, and spoke at 
it? — Yes, lie did; a short speech. 1 

189. When did you meet him next?— At Tul- 
lamore. 

190. Do you remember the date of that? — 
Well, it must have been three weeks after he 
accompanied me there. 

191. Did he speak there? — lie did. Now I 
remember when dining together that evening at 
the presbytery his hau- had grown grey. 

192. Can you say whether his hair had grown 

f rey before? — No, I never observed whether 
is hair was grey before ; that was the first time I 
noticed that he had grey hair. 

193. Will you say he was not grey before he 
went to prison ? — No. 

194. You are not in a position to make a com- 
parison, then ? — No. 

195. Did he at that meeting at Fermoy object 
to speak on the grounds of any delicacy of his 
throat, or anything of that sort? — No. 

19G. When did you meet him again ?— I 
rather think I saw him in Dublin after that. 

197. Did you meet him between that and the 
3rd of June? — I think I met him in Dublin in 
May, and in Cork on the 3rd of .Tune, at a 
meeting there. 

198. Was he long in Dublin? — No, he was 
only a bit of a day. Pie spoke at the meeting at 
Cork Park ; I heard him. It was an open air 
meeting, and the meetings at Mitchelstown and 
Fermoy were in the open air. He was always 
brief in his speeches. 

199. At that meeting at Cork on the 3rd June 
did he complain of any difficulty of any affection 
of his throat? — No, he never complained. It 
seemed to me a torture to him to refer at all to his 
complaints, chiefly and entirely because of the base 
use that was made by our opponents of every 
reference to it. 

200. Did he tell you that was the reason he 
did not complain of any delicacy? — Certainly not. 
He did not put it in that way, but fifty times over 
he referred to them, and distinctly told me that 
one of his troubles in prison was to know what to 
say in reply to visiting justices as to whether he 
had any complaints, inasmuch as every word of 
ours might be tortured by the scoundrels into 
whining. 

201. He never assigned it to you as a reason 
of any complaint to you, personally, that any- 
thing he communicated to you could be tortured 
in that way ? — Certainly not. 

202. When asked to speak, he never com- 
plained that he had a delicacy of the throat? — 
No. I did not see him after the 3rd June. 

203. Did you visit this district afterwards ? — 
He died on the 8th July, and I came to this 


Mr. Morphy , B.L. — continued, 
district the morning of the funeral, last Thurs- 
day. 

204. Did you previously to that in any way 
suggest the holding of an inquiry on his remains? 

— Certainly, I suggested an inquiry to everyone 
I met. 

205. Did you suggest it to any of the family ? 

— I communicated with Mr. Ambrose Mande- 
ville, asking what was the date of the funeral 
and inquest ; that was the only way I suggested 
it to him. 

206. How did you send that communication ? 
— By wire ; early in the day I got a message 
of his death, and on the Monday following 
Mr. Mandeville’s death I sent a wire from the 
House of Commons, I think after four o’clock. 

207. What time does the House of Commons 
meet on Monday ? — Half-past three or four. 

208. Were you informed in that message that 
Mrs. Mandeville had some objection to holding 
an inquest? — I was. I got that communication 
on Tuesday. That communication was made to 
me by wire also, and I replied to that by tele- 
gram to Mrs. Mandeville direct. I telegraphed 
to Mrs. Mandeville something to this effect, that 
I felt deeply how naturally she objected to post- 
mortem examinations, but that 1 would earnestly 
press her to overcome her objection in order that 
the particulars of her husband’s treatment might 
be authenticated on oath. 

209. Did you send that on Tuesday night or 
Tuesday evening ? — I rather think I sent it late 
on Tuesday nignt, and that it came to her on 
Wednesday morning. 1 was wrong; I muBt 
have wired on Monday night, as I was a day in 
Dublin before I came to the funeral. 

210. You were informed that a telegram sent 
late at night would not be delivered till morning ? 
— I was. 

211. Were you aware that Mr. Mandeville 
had instituted an action in reference to his prison 
treatment ? — I was. 

212. You were aware that that action was in- 
stituted ? — Yes. 

212. Were you concerned in it? — No. 

213. You are aware that it never was prose- 
cuted? — 1 am. 

Witness.~\ With reference to this throat of 
Air. Seymour’s, I mean it was a threat to 
his family not to take these proceedings; 
a threat which I consider worse than the 
prison treatment. 

Mr. Morphy. 

214. You said that the District Inspector used 
threats; were you present ? — No; my authority 
is Mr. Mandevilie’s Drotber, whom he threatened 
with ugly disclosures. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT THE CORONER’S INQUEST ON THE 


18 July 1888. 


Dr. Moorhead, of Tullamore, Member of the King’s and Queen’s Colleges, Ireland: Licentiate 
of the College of Surgeons, and Justice of the Peace for the King’s County ; Examined. 


Mr. Harrington, b.l. 

215. Do you remember having made applica- 
tion in your capacity as Justice of' the Peace to 
visit the prisoners in Tullamore Prison?— I did. 

216. Can you recollect the date of that appli- 
cation ? — It was the day of Mr. O’Brien’s com- 
mittal to jail. 

217. Did you obtain admission on that occa- 
sion ? — No. 

218. Whom did you meet ? — I asked to see the 
governor, and was taken to him. I made my ap- 
plication to visit the prisoners as a justice of the 
peace, and he refused to give me that authority. 
He said I had no authority. 

219. Did you subsequently visit the prison 
again until you got a communication from the 
prison ? — No, I got a communication on the morn- 
ing of the 7th November from the governor. 

220. I believe that communication conveyed 
to you that you had a right to visit as a justice? 
— Yes. 

221. Did you immediately, then, visit the pri- 
son ? — I did that morning. 

222. Did you see the deceased, Mr. Mandeville, 
•during that visit? — I did. 

223. Had you any conversation with him? — I 
had, but I have no notes of that conversation. 
Mr. Mandeville was in the cell, The governor 
was with me. He seemed bright and cheerful, 
and was undergoing a bread and water punish- 
ment. I asked him if he had any complaints. He 
said lie had bread and water and plenty to eat. 

224. W as he then wearing his own clothes ? — 
He was. 

225. I believe the questions you were allowed 
to ask him were very limited ; what were they ? 
— Whether the prisoner has any complaints to 
make aB regards his treatment or any abuses. 

22G. Did the governor caution you in any way 
U9 to the questions you were to ask ? — He said 
they were confined to these. 

227. And even these limitations were confined 
to a certain day? — Yes. 

228. Was there any visitors’ book kept in the 
gaol on that first day ? — No. 

229. You also visited Mr. O’Brien and other 
prisoners that day ?— Yes. 

230. Did you also visit the prison on the 8th ? 
—I did. 

231. Did you see Mr. Mandeville in the course 
of your visit on the 8th? — I did. 

232. Do you remember whether he made any 
complaint to you on the 8th? — He made no com- 
plaint. 

233. Was he still wearing his own clothes? — 
He was. 

234. Do you know whether he was allowed to 
exercise at (hat time ? — I think on the 8th he 
was allowed to exercise ; but on the 7th, when on 
punishment diet, he was not. 

235. When you visited him on the 8th, was he 
in his cell ? — He was. 

236. Can you give me a description of his cell ? 
—About G feet wide, 10 or 12 feet long, and 
about 10 feet in height in the centre. 


Mr. Harrington , B.L. — continued. 

237. This was an ordinary cell? — Yes. 

238. It was not a boarded cell? — It was a 
flagged cell. 

239. Did you make any report as to liis con- 
dition on the 8th ? — I did not. I made no report 
of his condition until the 10th. The governor 
was with me on the occasion of my visit on the 
8th also. 

240. Are you aware how long a prisoner is 
confined in such a cell as you describe ? — When 
not on punishment a prisoner is confined 22 out 
of 24 hours, and when on punishment he is con- 
fined the entire 24 hours, as long as the punish- 
ment lasts. I am speaking now of that particular 
gaol, the only one I have ever seen. 

241. Asa matter of fact had you not a con- 
troversy with the governor as to his interpreta- 
tion of the rule witli regard to that? — Not that 
time. 

242. Do you remember, when you found Mr. 
Mandeville on punishment diet, on the 7th, 
what he was punished for? — No. 

243. Did you visit the prison also on the 9th? 
— I did ; I saw Mr. Mandeville on the 9th. 

244. Do you recollect at what hour you saw 
him? — No; I think it was in the morning; the 
doctor was with me on the 9th, and the governor 
was present at any questions I asked, and the 
governor frequently objected to the questions I 
asked and the information I received. 

245. Were you ever threatened by the go- 
vernor ?— -Yes, threatened with (he termination 
of my visits. 

246. On what occasion ?— On the same occa- 
sion. 

247. Were you ever threatened to be deprived 
of the commission of the peace ? — No. 

248. You made no report on the 9th as to Mr. 
Mandeville’s condition?— No; I also visited on 
the 10th. 

249. Can you recollect where you found Mr. 
Mandeville on that occasion? — I found him in 
his cell. 

250. Was he still wearing his own clothes?— 
He was. 

251. Did he on that day make any complaint 
to you of his treatment ? — He complained of sore 
throat. 

252. Did you make any entry in tke visitors’ 
book of the prison on that day ? — I did. 

253. With reference to Mr. Mandeville’s con- 
dition ? — Yes. 

253. T ou have an extract of that report with 
you, I believe ? — I have. 

254. Will you kindly read that extract for the 
coroner ?—" November the 10th, I found Mr. 
Mandeville in the same cell as formerly. It is 
a small stuffy -apartment for a man of his size. 
He complained of sore throat, and his breathing 
is embarrassed. He also bad had no change of 
linen since his being iu gaol ; I would recommend 
a larger and - better ventilated cell for him, and 
also a change of flannel shirts for him and Mr. 
O’Brien.” 

255. Did 
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Dr. Moorhead. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Harrington, B.L. — continued. 

255. Did you at all, Doctor, come to the con- 
clusion that that recommendation was necessary 
for the prisoner’s health ; I mean the change of 
clothes r — Yes. 

256. Apart from the complaint of Mr. Man- 
deville, had you evidence yourself of his having 
sore throat ? — No. 

257. But you had evidence of the condition of 
his breathing? — Yes, because it was apparent. 

258. Did you ask on that occasion to be al- 
lowed to see the prison doctor’s report as to Mr. 
Mandeville ? — I asked on that or some other 
occasion to be allowed to see the entry in the 
surgeon’s book as to Mr. Mandeville’s condition 
and treatment. 

259. Were you refused? — Yes. 

260. Can you say whether you visited the 
prison on the 11th? — My impression is that I 
visited nearly every day. 

261. You are certain you visited on the 12th? 
—Yes. 

262. You found Mr. Mandeville in a different 
cell? — Yes. 

263. Did you make any entry on that day in 
the prison’s book as to his condition? — I did. 
(The Witness read the extract of entry, as 
follows : — ) 


Mr. Harrington, b.l. — continued. 

275. And he knew you as a doctor in practice 
in the town of Tullamore ? — Yes. 

276. The prison doctor kno ws you well, docs 
he not? — He does. 

277. I believe you were personally acquainted? 
— Yes. 

278. Was there any conversation between you 
and the prison doctor by which he could learn of 
these recommendations of yours? — No. 

279. At all events you knew they were brought 
under the notice of the Prison Board? — I do not. 

280. Did you, as a medical doctor, consider 
the removal to hospital essential for Mr. Mande- 
ville’s health ? — I did at periods of his imprison- 
ment. 

281. Can you recollect whether you visited 
the prison on the 13th? — No, 1 visited it on 
the 14th. 

282. Did you on that occasion see Mr. Mande- 
ville? — I did. 

283. Can you recollect whether he made any 
complaint to you on that occasion ? — I can ; he 
made a complaint to me on that occasion. 

284. You made au entry of it in the visitors’ 
book, and you have an extract of that entry 1 — 
Yes. (The Witness read the extract, as follows: — ) 


“ November 12 th found Mr. Mandeville 
removed from former cell to cell previously 
occupied by Mr. O’Brien. The light was 
very bad, and he complained that he could 
not read the small print of the Bible, and 
that his eyes were suffering much from the 
long confinement. His throat was better, 
and he is under medical treatment. In my 
opinion he should be removed to hospital 
while undergoing medical treatment.” 

264. Do you remember whether the governor 
accompanied you to Mr. Mandeville on that day? 
— Yes. 

265. On that occasion also did he wear his 
own clothes ? — Y es. 

266. The cell that he was removed into was, I 
believe, a flagged cell ? —Yes. 

267. Can you recollect whether he said any- 
thing ahout his exercise ? — No. 

268. At the end of your entry there is a 
reference made that he should be removed to 
hospital whilst undergoing medical treatment; 
did you recommend that on several occasions in 
the course of your report ? — I did. 

269. During the whole course of the imprison- 
ment did you ever see Mr. Mandeville in 
hospital ? — No. 

270. Can you say, as a matter of fact, that he 
was not there ? — I can. 

271. During the progress of your visits there, 
was it evident to you as a medical man that his 
health was suffering and his constitution failing ? 
— It was. 

272. Was it your observation of that that 
induced you to make frequent recommendations 
of his removal to hospital ? — It was. 

273. And these frequent recommendations 
were disregarded? — Yes. 

274. Did the governor know you personally 
for a long time ; he knew you as a medical 
officer attending the local workhouse ? — Yes. 

373. 


“ November 14th visited Mr. Mandeville ’ 
in the cell. He complained of being sen- 
tenced by the governor to three days’ 
punishment on bread and water for re- 
fusing to wear prison dress. He complained 
of Bore throat, for which there was a gargle 
prescribed by the prison doctor, who, I was 
informed, had given a medical certificate of 
Mr. Mandeville’s fitness to undergo punish- 
ment. I regard his sore throat as evident, 
and I would recommend Mr. Mandeville to be 
removed to hospital for medical treatment.” 

285. When you visited on the 12th, was Mr. 
Mandeville under medical treatment? — Yes. 

286. When you visited on the 14th, was it 
Mr. Mandeville or the governor that informed 
you that the doctor had certified Mr. Mandeville ’s 
fitness for punishment? —It was the governor. 

287. Did you visit the prison on the 15th? — 
Yes. 

288. Was he still on punishment, diet ? — He 
was on bread and water, and confined in his cell. 

289. Are you aware of the quality of the 
bread? — Yes, brown bread. 

290. He was still suffering his term of three 
days’ bread and water? — Yes. 

291. He made a complaint that he was suffer- 
ing from diarrhoea on the 15th, which he attributed 
to the treatment he was getting, and I need 
scarcely ask you whether bread and water i3 
food calculated to produce diarrhoea? — Yes, 
when given as sole food. 

292. And if that is the case with bread and 
water, I suppose it is the case with brown breau 
and water? — Yes, it is in a greater degree. 

293. Did you make any observation of his 
condition yourself on that occasion ? — I did. 

294. And recorded it in the visitors’ book? — 
Yes. 

u'o 295. Have 
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Mr. Harrington, B.L. — continued, 

295. Have you an abstract of your report for 
that day ? — I have. (Reads extract.) 

“On the 15th November I visited Mr. 
Mandeville. whom I found undergoing three 
days’ punishment on bread and water, in- 
flicted by the governor for a breach of 
prison discipline by not wearing prison 
clothes. He complained of diarrhoea, and 
seemed to me to be rapidly decreasing in 
weight. He ought, in my opinion, be moved 
to hospital department for medical treat- 
ment.” 

296. It was not as a result of any statement 
made, but as a result of your own observation that 
you made this record ? — It was the result of my 
observation. 

297. Did you consider him fit to be treated 

with bread and water when suffering from 
diarrhoea ? 

298. Can you say whether he was visited by 
Dr. Rouayne ? — No. 

299. Now, Doctor, from your observation 
of Mr. Mandeville at that time, I ask, in your 
opinion, w r as that three days of bread and water 
punishment calculated to produce a bad effect 
upon bis constitution ? — It was calculated to 
injure liim very much. It might not produce a 
fatal, but it was calculated to produce a pernicious 
effect on his constitution. 

300. From what you know of gaol arrange- 
ment, would you consider a prisoner’s ordinary 
cell a dangerous place to keep a prisoner suffer- 
ing from diarrhoea? — In close confinement I cer- 
tainly would. 

301. You nre aware that while he was so con- 
fined he was not taken out of his cell during the 
entire time unless by asking? — Yes. 

302. He was not taken out for exercise during 
his punishment? — No. 

303. Are you aware of the arrangement by 
which he had to ring if be required to be taken 
out of his cell ? — Yes. 

304. Are you aware that there was only one 
warder to attend to such a call? — I understood 
that on each landing there was a warder to attend 
to a call. 

305. I suppose you are aware that prisoners 
are locked up at eight o’clock ? — I am not really 
aware. 

306. Did you visit again on the 17tli ? — And 
saw Mr. Mandeville. I think the governor was 
present. I made a report as to his condition. 

307. Have you an extract of that report ? — 
Yes. (Witness reads extract.) 

“On the 17th November I saw Mr. Man- 
deville. He complained of being weaker 
after his punishment of bread and water, 
and his sight was failing fast. This punish- 
ment I think is in excess of the governor’s 
jurisdiction under Rule 58, the general rule 
for prisoners, and I think he (Mr. Mande- 
ville) ought to be removed to the infirmary, 
and placed under medical treatment.” 

308. At the date of that visit, was he still 
wearing his own clothes ? — He was. 

# 309. Are you aware that from the period of 
his imprisonment, 31st October, up to that day, 


Mi’. Harrington, B.L. — continued. 

18th November, he bad got no change of under- 
clothing? — I cannot say that. 

310. Did you visit him on the 18th ? — I think 
I did, but I have no note of it. 

311. When have you next a note of a visit? — 
I have a note of the 23rd November. 

312. Did you visit on that occasion, and did 
you see Mr. Mandeville ? — I did. 

313. Can you recollect what time on the 23rd 
you visited him?— On the morning of the 23rd. 

314. Describe his condition? — He had no 
clothing on him. 

315. Not even a shirt? — No, he was wrapped 
up in a quilt and sheet. He complained of his 
clothes being taken from him the previous evening. 
He told me he was awakened out of his sleep by 
several warders, and after a struggle the clothes 
were taken from him. He protested against the 
treatment, and demanded his clothes. 

316. Do you remember whether portions of 
his body were uncovered ? — His chest and arms, 
legs, and feet. 

317. I need not ask the description of weather 
we had on 23rd November ? — The usual wea- 
ther. 

318. The governor was present when these 
complaints were made ? — He was. 

319. You made an entry in the book that 
day ? — I think I did, but I have not an extract. 

320. Can you say whether you visited the 
prisoner again next day? — Yes; he was then 
attired in prison garb. 

321. Can you recollect that he made a special 
complaint that he had been left perfectly nude ? 
— On the following day, the 24th, he told me 
that these articles, the quilt and sheet, lia«l been 
taken from him, and that then he put on the 
prison clothes. 

322. Can you recollect whether you visited 
him on the 25th? — I think 1 did ; the next ex- 
tract of notes I have is of a visit on the 26tli. 

323. Where did you find him on the 26th ?— 
In his cell. 

324. Did he make any complaint to you on 
that occasion?— He complained that ho was suf- 
fering from rheumatism. 

325. I suppose you were not surprised to hear 
that complaint? — No. 

326. Can you recollect whether you were told 
by Mr. Mandeville how long he remained from 
the time his own clothes were taken from him ? 
— He thought he said 24 hours. 

327. It was winter weather? — It was. 

328. Did you make an entry in the visitors’ 
book on the 26th? — I did. 

329. You have an extract of that entry ? — I 
have. (Reads extract.) 

“ November 26th found Mr. Mandeville 
in his cell. He complained of rheumatism, 
for which the prison doctor had not pre- 
scribed. Hie. cell was close, dirty, and 
offensive smelling from the presence of 
excreta not removed. He told me the 
governor asked him to cleanse his cell, which 
he refused to do. He was also ordered by 
the governor to take exercise with ordinary 
criminals, which he declined doing, and, in 
consequence, had been confined for the last 
24 hours to this close unhealthy cell. The 
continuance 
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Mr. Harrington, b.l. — continued. Mr. Harrington , B.J.. — continued. 


continuance of such treatment would break 
down the constitution of the strongest man, 
and would probably develop into a 
malignant type of disease in Mr. Mandeville’s 
case. Such a state of affairs calls for im- 
mediate remedy.” 

330. You have been visiting the prison con- 
tinously since the 7th? — I think so. 

331. Was that the first occasion you heard of 
any demand on him to cleanse his cell? — It 
was. 

332. Are you aware that he used not to do it? 
— Yes. 

333. During the time you visited before this, 
did you hear anything of punishment for refusing 
to associate with criminals ? — Except the loss of 
exercise which it entailed. 

334. During his imprisonment did he ever 
cleanse his cell ?— Not that I am aware of. 

335. Did you visit on the 29th ; where did 
you find him ou the 29th? — He was in his cell. 

336. Did you observe his appearance ? — I 
did. 

337. Did you observe upon his condition and 
appearance in your report in the visitors’ book ? 
—I did. 

338. You have an extract of that report? — 1 
have. (Reads extract.) 

“November 29th was in his cell; was 
chilled from the bread and water treatment. 
He also had a distinct tremor in both hands. 
He complained of the long confinement to 
his cell, now four days without exercise. 
He pointed out that the visiting justices and 
the governor had power under Rule 10 of the 
regulations for the treatment of convicted 
prisoners to relax the strict observance of 
the prison rules. I think under the cir- 
cumstances, and as the enforcement of the 
rules has proved injurious to Mr. 
Mandeville’s health, they ought to be 
relaxed at once, and healthy open air 
exercise permitted to be taken, which is so 
essential to his health.” 

339. I suppose that that was disregarded as 
well as the other recommendation ? — I am not 
aware that it was followed by any amelioration 
whatever. 

340. You visited the prison continuously after 
that day ? — I did, and made entries which I have 
not the extracts of. 

341. The first report of which you have an 
extract is the 21st December? — Yes. 

342. Can you recollect whether between that 
and the intervening period Mr. Mandeville had 
to complain to you of any other punishment? — 
No, I have no recollection. 

343. You visited 21st December and saw Mr. 
Mandeville ? — Yes. 

344. Were there a large number of prisoners 
about whom you made entries?— Yes. 

345. Where did you find Mi - . Mandeville when 
you entered the prison on the 21st? — I found 
him in a punishment cell. 

346. Was this a special cell for special punish- 
ment? — Yes, so I understand. 

347. You are aware that this was within two 
or three days of his release ? — Yes. 

373. 


348. Is that the first time you had seen a 
punishment cell ? — Yes. 

349. Is it the only time you have seen a 
punishment cell?— He was the only prisoner I 
have seen in a punishment cell. 

350. Would you describe that punishment 
cell '?— Yes, the punishment cell is a separate cell 
on the ground of a separate building from where 
Mr. Mandeville had been previously confined. 
The cell door opened directly on the outside 
yard by an irou door, a small yard. It was a 
flagged cell. The plank bed permanently fixed 
opposite the door at a distance of about 9 feet 
from the door. The cell was whitewashed, and 
very badly lighted. The only light was a small 
apperture of stained glass over the door. The 
door fitted very badly and unevenly to stone 
jams, and, as a consequence, the cell was draughty 
in the extreme; the ventilators too low down. 
It was on the morning of the 21st I saw Mr. 
Mandeville there. He had been there all night, 
and he was still there when I visited him on the 
22nd. 

Mr. Harrington. 

351. What luxurious diet had he at that time? 
— Bread and water. 

352. Can you tell me what quantity of bread 
he was allowed during that time ? — I think the 
greatest quantity was 16 ounces for the 24 
hours. 

353. Ordinarily it would be brown bread? — 
Yes. 

354. Are you aware that a tin left in a cell of 
that kind with water in it for a day would be 
likely to rust? — Unless the tin was enamelled. 

355. Read extract of 21st December ? — 
“ 21st December. Found Mr. Mandeville in his 

unishment cell undergoing a sentence of 48 

ours of bread and water and solitary confine- 
ment. He complained that he was brought 
before the prison resident magistrate, Mr. Smith, 
yesterday evening, and charged with a breach of 
prison rules in refusing to clean out bis cell, 
which he acknowledged, and was sentenced to 
48 hours close confinement on bread and water. 
He said he protested against the magistrate as 
not being a county justice of the peace or a 
member of the committee of visiting justices, 
but a paid .Government official; also that his 
case was then sub judice, having complained to 
the visiting committee, but did not receive an 
answer. He replied he was satisfied he had 
power to act. He said he complained of the 
cold and draught in his cell, and that he slept 
very little in consequence of i.t. He said, * My 
rheumatism is worse this morning. I complained 
to the prison doctor and said it was no place to 
send me. He did not examine me and did not 
prescribe for me. My feet are famished, walking 
m slippers on the cold flags, I have had these 
sentences seven times, and have been ill on each 
occasion afterwards from three to six days.” 

Mr. Harrington. 

356. Now, Doctor, I will ask you for your 
opinion as to the effect of that treatment on a 
man’s constitution? — I think, with regard to the 
treatment, it is calculated to undermine the con- 
stitution of the strongest man. 

B 4 357. Is 
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Mr. Harrii}yton, B.L. — continued. 

357. Is it your opinion. Doctor, that it under- 
mined and injured liis constitution ? — I have no 
doubt it did. 

358. Mr. Mandeville said to you that he had 
complained to the visiting committee ? — Yes. 

359. As to his being relieved of the duty of 
cleansing his cell? — Yes. 

360. Did he tell you that no answer was given 
to his application before the resident magistrate 
adjudicated on his case ? — He did. 

361. The resident magistrate was not a mem- 
ber of the visiting committee ? — No. 

362. Did you know the members of the visiting 
committee? — I did. 

363. Was Mr. Ridley a member of the visiting 
committee? — He was. 

364. Does he live near Tullamore ? — He lives 
in the town. 

365. You visited again on the 22nd? — Yes. 

366. You know as a matter of fact he was re- 
leased on the 21st ? — Yes. 

367. And you know that this punishment was 
within a few days of his release ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy, B.L. 

368. How long are you a visiting justice? — 
About two years. 

369. Did you up to November 1887 exercise 
your function as such? — No, never. 

370. How did you become aware that you 
were entitled to go in on the first day you went 
to the prison ? — I got no information whatsoever. 
I merely thought I was entitled to go there. 

371. You said a while ago you did not know 
you had a right as a justice of the county ? — 
Certainly. 

372. When did you find out that you had that 
right?— I went to see Mr. O’Brien. 

373. What suggested to your mind the fact 
that you had a right, as j ustice of the county, to 
go into the prison ? — I do not know. 

374. Is it a fact that you did not know up to 
the 3rd of November that you luvd a right, as a 
justice of the peace, to go into the prison ? — I did 
not know it. 

375. Did anybody give you any information 
on the subject prior to the 3rd or 4th of N ovember ? 
—No. 

376. You went on the 7th, and you told us 
you found Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville, 
Mr. O’Brien in one cell and Mi-. Mandeville in 
the other? — Yes. 

377. There was a plank bed and no inattress? 
— Not that I saw. 

378. At anytime did you observe a mattress 
in Mr. Mandeville’s cell ?—(JVh answer.) 

379. Will you undertake to say that upon any 
of your visits there was no mattress ? — On these 
days of punishment there would be no mattress 
in the cell. 

380. Do you mean to convey by that that the 
man never got a bed or anything of that sort? — 
(No nnsioer.) 

381. You observed that they were all flagged 
cells ; are you aware that there is nothing else 
in prisons but flagged cells ; in this prison are 
there any but flagged cells ? — I never saw any 
but flagged cells. 

382. Have you gone through every division of 
the prison ? — No. 


• Mr. Morphy , B.L. — continued. 

383. How many of them have you visited ? — 
A great portion along the side of the infirmary. 

384. Did you observe whether the cell floors 
were covered in any way ? — Yes. 

385. What is the covering ? — Fibre, cocoanut 
fibre. 

386. On every occasion you were iu Mr. Man- 
deville’s cell was it covered with matting ? — I 
understand it was. 

387. You did not expect to see Brussels carpet 
there ? — No. 

388. The governor informed you that you were 
restricted to certain questions ? — Yes. 

389. Did you satisfy yourself that that was a 
statutable provision? — I did. 

390. You were also aware that you were not 
entitled to visit the prison, except in presence of 
one of the prison officials? — Yes, I think so. 

391. You never made any medical examination 
of Mr. Mandeville during his imprisonment? — 
No. 

392. You knew by the provision of the statute 
you were not entitled to interfere ? — Yes. 

393. You never had an opportunity of making 
such an examination as a physician would in 
reference to this attack of diarrhoea ? — N o. 

394. Except from statements of Mr. Mande- 
ville to you, you never had an opportunity of 
judging wbat his condition was? — Yes, these 
statements coupled with the appearance of the 
man. 

395. Would you know without examination 
whether a man had diarrhoea or not ? — You might 
infer from his appearance, coupled with his state- 
ment. 

396. Could you form an opinion as to the 
condition of his throat without any medical exa- 
mination? — No. I had no reasou to doubt his 
statement from his appearance. 

397. Would a man with lull habits, and who 
led an active life, suddenly transferred to prison, 
be likely to get a blanched appearance ? — 1 never 
noticed a very blanched appearance on Mr. Man- 
deville. I observed a blueness in his colour. 

398. Did you not tell me you drew your con- 
clusion from what he told you, and from his 
blanched appearance? — (Not answered.) 

399. When did you make this manuscript that 
you produced here to-day ; did you make it in 
Mr. RIandeville’e presence, and afterwards put it 
in the book ? — I wrote it first on some sheets of 
paper, and afterwards in the book. 

400. There were several newspaper corre- 
spondents in Tullamore about that time ? — There 
were a great many. 

401. Did you know them all? — No. 

402. Did you know any of them ? — I did. 

403. Which of them did you know? — Some 
of them called on me ; I knew the “ Freeman ” 
reporter, but I did not know him till he called 
on me. 

404. When did he call on you first ; did lie 
call on you soon after your first visit? — That 
day. 

405. Did he call on you on several subse- 
quent days ? — He did. 

406. Did you always communicate to him 
the purport of any note you made in the prison 
hook? — No, but I did it on some occasions. 

(Mr. 
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(Mr. Harrington here objected to Mr. 
Morphy’s questions. Mr. Morphy said he 
would proceed with his cross-examination 
till stopped.) 

407. Did you see the purport of these com- 
munications recorded every morning in the 
“ Freeman ” ? — I suppose I did. 

408. Did you also send the purport of these 
notes to anybody else ? — I may have. 

409. Did you send them away yourself by 

post or otherwise ? 

The MacDermot, Q.C., here objected, and 
said these documents being in writing they 
could be only evidence themselves. 

Mr. Morphy said in that case he should 
ask for an adjournment of the inquiry so as 
to have the documents produced. 

The MacDermot withdrew his objection, 
and the cross-examination proceeded. 

410. By Mr. Morphy."] Did you send the 
purport of these notes to any person other than 
to a correspondent of the “ Freeman ” ? — I may 
have ; I swear that at the present moment I 
cannot say. 

411. Did you send them to anybody else? — 
I may have. 

412. Did you? — I probably did. 

The Coroner .] I think if you performed 
that duty you were bound to let the public 
know all about it. 

The MacDermot .] It was the duty of 
everyone to make the public aware of these 
things. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

413. When you visited Mr. Mandeville, what 
questions did you put to him ? — As a rule they 
were in the stereotyped order. 

414. Did you ever suggest anything to him in 
this way : “ Have you been suffering from 
diarrhoea ” ? — No, I think not, 

415. Have you examined the prison dietary? 
— Yes. 

416. And you saw the dietary for ordinary 
prisoners under circumstances such as Mr. 
Mandeville was? — Yes. 

417. And you know whether there is a large 
number of prisoners in Tullamore gaol ? — I do 
not know ; I believe there are. 

418. How many prisoners have you visited 
upon a day there ? — I have visited 15 or 16. 

419. Were they male prisoners ? — Yes. 

420. And they appeared to be in ordinary 
health on the diet they were getting? — Well, 
fairly. 

421. The ordinary diet is such as would keep 
an ordinary man in fair health ? — Well, a man 
who was not accustomed to luxuries, it would 
keep him well. 

422. And, of course, Dr. Moorhead, we all 
know that a man who haB a repugnance to prison 
food, the necessary result must be that he will 
lose weight to some extent? — Yes. 

423. Do you attribute any delicacy you ob- 
served in Mr. Mandeville to prison diet ; that is 
in connection with close confinement? — I attri- 
bute it to punishment diet, close confinement, 

373. 


deprivation of exercise, and general prison sur- 
roundings. 

424. Do you attribute in any special degree 
the delicacy you noticed in Mr. Mandeville to 
the punishment system ? — It was a large factor 
in his delicacy. 

425. And the absence of this punishment 
would have diminished to a considerable extent 
the development of those symptoms ? — I would 
say so. 

426. Of course you are aware that if he con- 
formed to the prison rules no punishment would 
be inflicted on him ? — Yes. 

427. When you first saw him in prison he 
looked like a man who could go through a consi- 
derable amount of hardship ? — Yes; a strong man. 

428. Do you think the observance of the ordi- 
nary prison rules would have injured his health 
in any way ? — I do not think it would have un- 
dermined his constitution. 

429. What was the last occasion on which he 
complained to you of any delicacy or affection of 
his throat? — About 10 days before he was dis- 
charged. 

430. You never saw Mr. Mandeville after he 
was discharged? — I did on the occasion of Mr. 
O’Brien’s release in January. 

431. You never saw him afterwards ? — No. 

432. Do you know how the prison is heated ? 
— It is heated by hot water. 

433. What do you consider a reasonable tem- 
perature to live in ? — About 60 degrees. 

434. Do you not think for a big man 60 
would be inconvenient at times? — I consider 60 
a regular temperature. 

435. Mr. Mandeville did not consult with you 
as to his health when leaving the prison ? — No. 

436. Nor upon the occasion of nis subsequent 
visit to T ul lamore ? — No. 

437. Do you know what the process is of 
exercising prisoners in those yards ? — Yes, walk- 
ing exercise. 

438. The prisoners walk round the yards? — 
Yes. 

439. And are not in close contact? — No. 

440. At considerable distance between? — Yes. 

441. Are you aware whether there is a warder 
there to prevent any communication ? — Y es, I 
have always seen a warder. 

442. So there is no contact between them in 
those yards? — No. 

443. They do not walk near each other? — 
No, they are about 10 or 15 yards apart. 

444. Have you been in the prison frequently 
since Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville left it? 
—Yes. 

445. You do not go there every day? — No. 

446. Or once a week ? — I was there on last 
week. 

447. What prisoner's did you see on that oc- 
casion ? — I think Mr. O’Brien, of Cappoquin, 
and Mr. Byrne. 

448. You do not go there unless there are 
special prisoners? — Well, I have nothing to do 
with ordinary prisoners. 

449. Do you think the " class ” diet laid down 
for ordinary prisoners very fair ? — I do. 

450. I suppose you have no doubt if they 
pei'sist in disobeying the rules they will be sub- 
jected to the same course as Mr. Mandeville ? — 
No. 
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■ proceeding’s at the coroners inquest on the 


THIRD DAY. 


Thursday, 19 th July 1888. 


Dr. Edward M'Craith, Mitchelstown ; Examined. 


The MacDermot, Q.c. 

451. Witness.] I am a physician and sur- 
geon. 

452. Have you been for many years practising 
as such ? — Yes. 

453. How many years? — For many years I 
was practising in Cork. 

454. I believe, doctor, you are the doctor of 
the dispensary? — Yes. 

455. And, I think, also doctor of the consta- 
bulary ? — Yes. 

45G. Did you know the late John Mandevillc? 
— Yes, for a number of years. 

457. For how many years did you know him, 
doctor? — I don’t know exactly; in fact, since I 
came to reside here he was an intimate friend of 
mine. 

458. During that time you had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing him ; was he a strong man ? 
— He was, I would say, a very strong, able 
man, of fine physique. 

459. Was he healthy? — Yea, up to the time 
he went to prison he was healthy. 

Mr. Morphy.] He said up to his last 
illness he was healthy. 

460. Did you see him while iu prison ? 

Mr. Murphy.] With great respect the 
doctor said, up to his last illness he was 
healthy. 

The Mac Dermot .] Dp to his last illness 
he was healthy ? 

Witness.] Yes. 

461. You did not see him in prison? — No. 

462. How long before he went to prison did 

ou see him ? — I saw him in Midleton the day 

e and Mr. O’Brien were sentenced to be sent 

to Cork G aol, in the police barrack. 

463. Up to that day, so far as you can form 
an opinion, was he a healthy man ? — Yes. 

464. A strong man ? — Yes. 

465. Was he a man of joyous temperament or 
morbid? — Joyous temperament. 

466. Did his nervous system appear to you to 
be strong or feeble? — Strong. 

467. Did he consult you medically up to the 
time he w r ent to prison? — No. He might have 
occasionally asked me for a couple of pills. 

468. He may have asked you for medicine? — 
Yes, pills, but very rarely. 

469. Did he complain to you of any affection 
of his throat before he went to prison ? — No. 

470. So far as you know, had he any medical 
attendant or take medical advice from anybody 
except yourself? — Not that I am aware of. 

471. Was he a sober man ? — He was. 


The MucDcrmot, Q.c. — continued. 

472. I suppose lie sometimes dined with you ? 
— Yes, when he came to town he would run in 
and dine with me. 

473. So far as your knowledge went would it 
be just or unjust to charge him with intemper- 
ance? — So far as my knowledge goes it would 
be unjust to charge him with intemperance. 

474. Now, doctor, before I come to the next 
time you saw him, I want to ask your medical 
opinion on a few matters. You know what a 

unislnnent cell is ? — I know, but I have never 
een in them. 

475. Punishment would be bread and water 
and confinement ; Avould you consider that 
nroper treatment for a patieut with diarrhoea ? — 
1 would think it very improper. 

476. Would you think it proper for a patient 
who had been nourished as you knew Mr. 
Mandeville to be, would you think it treatment 
calculated to produce increased diarrhoea i — Cer- 
tainly I would. 

477. It was stated here in evidence Mr. 
Mandeville remained without food for 20 hours. 

Mr. Morphy.] Who stated that ? 

The MacDermot.] It was stated by his 
wife and Dr. Moorhead. 

478 (To Witness.) I am not trying to alter 
the evidence that was given, I am only asking 
your opinion ; but assuming that Mr. Mandeville 
remained without food for 20 hours, when he 
refused to take bread-and-water diet, when he 
used a rope, tightening it around his waist, to 
enable him to bear the pangs of hunger. 

Mr. Morphy. J Don’t answer, doctor. 

The MacDermot.] Assuming ; I will not 
ask you, is it so. 

Mr. Morphy.] I object. 

479. The question I ask you on that assump- 
tion, would such a state of things be injurious to 
the health and constitution of Mr. Mandeville? 

Mr. Morphy.] I object to that question, 
and I ask you to take a note of my objec- 
tion. . 

The MacDermot.] And I ask you to take 
a note of it ; it is one of those questions it 
is better to object to. Assuming that state 
of things to have taken place is the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Morphy.] The question is, would all 
this be injurious to the constitution of Mr. 
Mandeville as known to you ? 

The 
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19 July 1888.] Dr. M'Cuaitii. [Continued. 


The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued. 

The Coi-oner.] You are entitled to get a 
medical opinion. You are entitled to get 
the opinion. 

Witness.'] It would have an injurious 
effect on any man. 

480. Assuming that Mr. Mandeville was suf- 
fering from sore throat. 

Mr. Morphy.'] I object to this question. 

The Coroner.] I have the assumption, 
but have not beard the question yet. 

481. Assuming Mr. Mandeville was suffering 
from a sore throat and occasionally from diarrhoea, 
would remaining for about 24 hours in his cell with- 
out any covering except such as was afforded by 
a sheet and quilt, with his chest bare, his legs 
bare, his throat bare, in this cell in the winter 
season, would this be calculated to injure his 
constitution and undermine his health. 

Mr. Morphy .] I object. 

The MacDermot.] Put down objection 
from Mr. Morphy. 

Mr. Morphy.] I say that there is no 
evidence. 

The MacDermot .] Not if what was stated 
in the presence ot the governor is not 
evidence. 

The Coroner.] Although there is no 
evidence given 1 may receive this, as there 
may be evidence. 

482 (To Witness.) Would it damage his con- 
stitution and undermine his health ; I only ask 
you opinion about it? — It would. 

483. Assuming that Mr. Mandeville was con- 
fined on the 20th December or night of the 20th 
December in a punishment cell, on a plank bed, 
the bed being opposite an iron door within nine 
feet of it ; the door opening in the outer air ; 
the stone jambs being uneven and badly fitted 
in; the draft corning in so that the prisoner 
found it difficult to sleep ; would that be suitable 
treatment for a prisoner suffering from rheuma- 
tism and sore throat, and fed on bread and 
water. Would that be suitable treatment ? 

Mr. Morphy objected'to the question, and 
his objection was entered on the depositions. 

The question was allowed. 

484. (To Witness.) Would it be calculated to 
injure his health? — In my opinion it would be 
calculated to injure his health. 

485. Doctor, in your opinion, would it be 
calculated to give a shock to the nervous system 
a number of warder’s arousing a man from his 
sleep and engaging him in a struggle for his 
clothes. Would it be likely to give a shock to 
his nervous system. 

Mr. Morphy objected to the question. 

Witness.] Most certainly it would if he 
resisted. 

486. Well, now tell me one other question on 
that head and I will pass from it. Do you con- 

373. 


The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued, 
aider it would be injurious to the health of Mr. 
Mandeville as a matter of hygiene to have to 
remain for 24 hours in a cell unclcansed. 

Mr. Morphy objected. 

IFu'mcss.] It would in a hygienic sense. 

f 487. How soon after he left Tullamore Prison 
did you see Mr. Mandeville? — I suppose a 
couple of days after coming down here, perhapa 
the next day. I took no note of it. 

488. You saw him a few days after? — Yes. 

489. Did he seem to you as healthy as lie 
used to be ? — He did not. 

490. Did his nervous system appear to you to 
be the same ? — At that time I did not observe 
his nervous system ; that was the first few days 
after. 

491. Later on did you? — Later on I did by 
his asking something from me, I did notice that 
he was in a low, nervous, excitable state. 

492. Mrs. Mandeville stated, as a matter of 
fact, that for a month after he came out he could 
scarcely write, though he formerly wrote a good 
hand, his hand trembled ; would that indicate 
damage to his nervous system ? — Certainly. 

493. Inability to write from trembling of the 
hand would indicate injury to his nervous system? 
— Yes. 

494. It was proved, as a matter of fact, that 
his sight had grown feeble; what would that 
indicate ? — Affection of the nervous system. 

495. It was stated by the same lady that her 
husband found it difficult to carry bis outside 
coat and boots as in former times ? — That would 
indicate physical debility and loss of strength. 

496. It was also stated as a fact by Mr. 
O’Brien and Mrs. Mandeville that they observed 
a bluish hue about the lips ; would that indicate 
that his blood had been rendered less normal ? — 
It would show that his blood had got into an 
abnormal state. 

• 497. Would it show that the circulation of his 
blood had been impaired?— It would show that 
something had gone wrong with the circulation 
of his blood. 

498. Did you observe, doctor, whether Mr. 
Mandeville, between the time be left prison and 
his death, seemed to have lost size and weight ? 
— I remarked to him that he had grown thin. 
He pulled out his vest and said yes, showing the 
space between bis vest and his body. 

499. What would that loss of weight in a man 
of his constitution as you arc acquainted with 
indicate ? — It indicates loss of muscular strength 
and the nervous system being injured. 

500. Now, doctor, were you consulted by him 
in any way medically, or as a friend after lie left 
prison ? — He came to me as a friend one day, I 
should suppose about a month or six weeks 
previous to his death, complaining of a sore 
throat. 

501. Did you then examine his throat ? — I 
did not examine it, but I gave him a gargle. 

502. You think he may have come twice to 
you ? — I think he might, but I am not sure. He 
susequently came to me and asked for a cough 
mixture, which I gave him. He sent back the 
bottle and had it repeated. 

C 2 503. Now, 
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503. Now, with that exception, did you pre- 
scribe for him before he died P — No. 

504. Or furnish him with any medicine?— 

No. 

505. Now, doctor, did he personally consult 
you during the week before he died ; did he 
come to you ? — He came to my house. 

506. Do you remember what day that was? — 
It was between two and three o’clock on Friday 
the 6th July. He drove up to my house in a 
covered car ; I saw him pass the window and I 
went out and opened the door for him ; he came 
in wrapped up in a large frieze coat up to his 
ears, and a muffler besides around him. I 
opened the door for him, and I said, “John, what 
is the matter with you?” He replied that “ he 

? ot a sore throat and could not open his mouth.” 
then took him into the surgery and found an 
enlargement of the glands in the neck, and 
getting my finger into his mouth I pressed his 
tongue with my finger and saw the pharynx 
swollen, red, and congested. I found the voice 
husky. I said, “You are very sick and should 
not have come out to-day.” I then gave him a 
draught and some gargle, recommended him to go 
home at once, to use the gargle frequently, 
apply hot stupes to his throat of bran and warm 
water, and to inhale the steam of warm water, to 
go to bed early, to put his feet in warm water 
and take a sweating draught, and to take fluid 
nourishment in the shape of beef-tea, and to let 
me know in the morning how he would feel. 


The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued, 
arrived? — Dr. Cremen arrived about half-past 
three. 

511-12. The whole three of you then met 
there?— Yes, and we there had a consulta- 
tion. Dr. Cremen had a very unfavourable 
opinion of him. We tested liis urine and found 
albumen in it. We administered to him tincture 
of iron and chlorate of potash and another sweat- 
ing mixture. 

513. Did Dr. Cremen approve of the treat- 
ment you gave him? — Yes, I told him exactly 
the history of what I did, and he approved 
of it. 

514. Well, what happened next? — We then 
went away. Dr. Cremen went home to Cork, 
Dr. O’Neill came to town and came back about 
nine o’clock. We recommended beef- tea and 
nourishment to support the system, and a little 
brandy and water and hot steam to be inhaled, 
and besides quinine to be applied to the throat. 
We then left and came home. We went out 
again at seven in the morning. We found him 
in the same state and continued the same treat- 
ment. I may mention that after the application 
of the leeches to the tongue they reduced it 
temporarily. We went out again after mass 
about one o’clock. We still found no improve- 
ment; in fact, worse. Dr. O’Neill and I hud to 
go a few miles farther on, and when we returned 
in about an hour we found him dead. 

515. You never saw him again alive? — No. 

The Coroner. 


507. Now, doctor, were you sent for early next 
morning? — Next morning about seven o’clock a 
covered car drove up to my house. I got up 
aud dressed. The man told me he was worse. 

I proceeded to his house and found him worse. 
He could not articulate. I could not understand 
what he was saying. The glands of the neck 
hard and swollen. I said it would he advisable 
in my opinion to apply leeches, but that I would 
not undertake to do anything unless I had 
another doctor with, me, because seeing his state 
I got uneasy ; I would not undertake to apply 
the leeches without the assistance of another 
medical man. I drove back to town at once and 
brought out Dr. O’Neill with me and twoleeches 
which I had. He made me apply the leeches at 
once. I gave him three teaspoonsful of salts 
before applying the leeches. I had to put it down 
with a spoon ; he could not open his mouth. It 
was then proposed to get more leeches, and Mr. 
O’G-eran sent for them to Fermoy. I think it 
was Dr. O’Neill suggested it. We came down- 
stairs and Mr. James O’Geran then asked me 
would it be advisable to send for a Cork doctor. 
I said by all means ; Mr. Mandeville is well 
known iu the political world. 

508. That will do ; you telegraphed for him? 
— I came into town and telegraphed, for Dr. 
Cremen. 

509. Could you say about what time he 
arrived ? — He arrived about half-past three 
o’clock, the leeches had am ved in the meantime. 
At about 12.30 I went out and found him worse 
and the tongue swollen. That was about one 
o’clock ; I applied two leeches under the tongue 
and the other four around the neck externally. 

510. Well, what hour do you say Dr. Cremen 


516. Were you present when the jury viewed 
the body ? — I was. 

517. Whose body was that? — It was the 
body of John Mandeville. 

The MacDermot. 

518. Now, doctor, what was the immediate 
cause of death ? — Failure of the heart’s action 
was the immediate cause. 

519. Arising from what? — From a diffused 
septic inflammation of the glands. 

520. Did that septic inflammation amount to 
poisoning of the blood ? — Yes. 

521. Was there a secondary symptom again of 
the albumen ? — Yes, there was albuminuria as 
a secondary symptom. I may mention that on 
Saturday night or Sunday morning I punctured 
with an exploring needle the pharynx and there 
was a mixture of blood and matter came from 
it. 

522. Now, you were saying that when Dr. 
Cremin was there in consultation, you there 
came to the conclusion that if the swelling in- 
creased to endanger suffocation, you were to- 
scarify? — If he was threatened during the night 
by swelling we were to incise it with a knife so 
as to prevent suffocation. The operation was 
performed with the exploring needle and gave 
him relief. 

523. Well, doctor, you knew Mr. Mandeville 
before he went to prison, and you saw him after 
he came from prison? — Yes. 

524. And I have already drawn your attention 
to a good many matters. What is your medical 
opinion as to what was the cause, I am not talk- 
ing of the immediate cause, but what was the 
cause that led to the death of Mr. Mandeville ? — 

1 should 
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The MacDermot, Q.C. — continued. 

I should say the first cause was the lowering of 
his nervous and physical system from the treat- 
ment received in prison, by the change of the 
normal condition of his previous life. He was 
used to good food, pure air, and good exercise. 
He was rendered more susceptible of getting 
disease, and less able to resist it. 

525. Then I understand you to say the lower- 
ing of the vital powers renders the patient more 
liable to disease and less able to resist it? — 
Yes. 

526. Now, from what you knew of Mr. Mande- 
ville before he went to prison and from what 
you saw of him after he came from prison, and 
the circumstances and cause of his death, in your 
opinion, as a medical man, having a medical 
knowledge of Mr. Mandeville, would Mr. 
Mandeville have been alive now if he never 
went to Tullamore Prison ? — In my opinion as a 
medical man, knowing his general history, and 
the circumstances of his death, in the natural 
course of events, he would be alive now. It is 
the treatment in Tullamore Prison I am taking 
into account, and the hardships he was exposed 
to. 

527. Doctor, there is one question I omitted 
to ask you. On any of the occasions you saw 
him after he left prison, did he wear glasses ? — 
I met him once or twice in the street and I was 
astonished to see him with glasses, and a muffler 
around his throat. That was about a couple of 
months before his death. On two occasions I 
saw him with the muffler, and on the first occa- 
sion I saw lum with the glasses. I said, “ John, 
why are you wearing those blue glasses ? ” He 
replied that his sight got weakened in Tulla- 
more Gaol. 

528. You said you were surprised at his wear- 
ing his muffler? — Yes, because he appeared to 
be a good strong man, and I was astonished to 
see him wearing a muffler. 

529. Could you form any opinion, doctor, as 
to whether the germ of the throat disease was 
formed or contracted ? — 1 don't know, except in 
Tullamore. What I intended to say is, that the 
germ of the disease was contracted when he was 
exposed in the cold cells. In my opinion, it was 
there the throat got affected for want of warm 
clothing and exposure to draughts. 

530. Do you consider want of proper food 
would also render him more accessible to this ; 
would it be increased by the want of proper 
cleansing of the cell and proper hygienic con- 
ditions ? — Yes. 

531. Would you consider, doctor, a post- 
mortem examination necessary ? — No. 

The Coroner. 

532. In your treatment of the disease, did you 
apply the best medical skill that your know- 
ledge would furnish ? — I did, and that treatment 
was concurred in by the other doctors. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy. 

533. Now, doctor, you are a physician; what 
diploma do you hold ? — The diploma of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and Physicians, 
Edinburgh, and the diploma of the Apothecaries 5 
Hall of Ireland. 

534. I presume you got the Apothecaries’ 
373. 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
diploma before you got the others? — No, sub- 
sequently. I served my time to an apothecary 
in 1849 and 1850. 

535. When did you get this diploma from the 
Apothecaries’ Hall ? — I forget the year. 

536. When did you get the diploma in Edin- 
burgh ? — I could not exactly tell you ; I think 
in 1864. I was never regularly practising as an 
apothecary. Having completed my medical 
education in Ireland, I then went and took out 
the other diplomas. 

537. Your diplomas in medicine and surgery, 
are they got for attending at the school or by 
passing an examination ? — By regular terms ; 
yon must attend such a number of sessions in 
Edinburgh, or elsewhere. 

538. Did you take out any in Edinburgh ? — I 
did, and in Clork. 

539. After gettiug your diplomas, where did 
you go ? — To the East. 

540. You had been there previously? — I had. 

541. What were you at ? — I was acting as 
assistant in Smyrna and at Ephesus. 

The Coroner. 

542. Your brother is a physician there of 
known eminence ? — He is. I may tell you that 
I had charge of 3,000 men there. 

543. When did you return? — It is a good 
many years ago. 

544. Did you settle down in Mitchelstown ? — 
Not immediately, but I came back to Mitchels- 
town and settled down about 14 years ago. 

Mr. Morphy. 

545. When did you become dispensary doctor 
of Mitchelstown ? — I am dispensary doctor about 
12 years ; I have a dispensary for my own 
private use. 

546. You saw Mr. M andeville after returning 
from prison ? — Yes. 

547. You remember the day he returned? — 
Yes, it was some time in or before Christmas. 

548. You are aware lie made a speech in 
Mitchelstown about that time? — I heard he did. 
I passed by a back lane and saw a number of 
people, and was told Mr. Mandeville was 
speaking. 

549. That was the 26th of December? — I 
don’t know. It was in December. 

550. Immediately after he came down he de- 
livered an address here ; was it on the square ? — 
I heard he spoke from Ahern’s window. It is 
on the square. 

551. If a man had any delicacy of the throat 
do you think speaking in the open air in De- 
cember would assist to relieve it or to develop 
it ? — It would not benefit it. 

552. I suppose you are aware, doctor, that 
speaking in the open air is rather trying upon 
anybody’s throat ? — If you have a sore throat and 
speak for any time it won’t serve it. 

553. Are you aware of any other occasion he 
made an open air speech in Mitchelstown? — I 
don’t know. 

554. You never heard him speak yourself? — I 
did, but it was previous to his incarceration. 

555. Are you aware of what Mr. Mandeville’s 

practices were with regard to going about the 
country?— No. I would frequently knock 

C 3 against 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
against him in the town, but anywhere about the 
town at meetings I have never met him. 

556. You don’t know whether he used to 
attend meetings in other parts of the country or 
not ? — I don’t know. 

557. If a man had a sore throat would the 
fact that he was out at a late hour of the night in 
such seasons of the year, would it tend to 
develop the disease ? — It would not benefit it. 
It would be owing to certain conditions. 

558. A man driving on an outside car in 
winter labouring under some delicacy of the 
throat, would that have a tendency to develop 
rapidly any disease of the throat ? — It would, if 
ho did not take precautions to have himself well 
muffled, he would have a tendency certainly to 
take the disease. 

559. And a disease of that sort, would it not 
develop very rapidly? — It may or may not. It 
depends on circumstances. 

560. In what class would you place the 
disease from which Mr. Mandeville ultimately 
died ? — Diffused septic inflammation. 

561. Now, what do you mean by septic in- 
flammation ? — Poisoning of the blood. It is like 
diphtheria. 

562. Are you well versed in this theory of 
disease ?— No ; I am not in the germ theory of 
diseases. 

563. Was Mr. Mandeville up to the occasion 
of his last illness suffering from specific or in- 
flammatory disease 1 — Inflammatory. 

564. As distinguished from specific ; do you 
know what I mean ? — No. He was suffering 
from inflammatory disease. 

565. Then you cannot tell me whether he was 
suffering from a specific disease or not ? — It was 
specific inasmuch as it was poisoning. 

566. Hut if you remark, there is a difference 
between specific and inflammatory ; can you tell 
me which Mr. Mandeville died of? — Inflamma- 
tory. 

567. You have stated that you attribute the 
germ of the disease of which Mr. Mandeville 
died to he acquired in Tullamore ? — Yes. 

568. Upon your oath, do you mean to say that 
inflammatory diseases arise from a germ ? — 1 don’t 
kuow. The origin I say. 

669. What do you mean by the origin ? — I 
mean that by the way he was treated in prison, 
his nervous system undermined, his muscular 
system undermined, his physical strength under- 
mined ; thereby lowering the debility and 
affecting his whole constitution, which rendered 
him afterwards very susceptible of disease with 
very little power of resistance; when the system 
is in that state it won’t resist disease. 

570. Did you mean to convey that he had the 
germs of throat disease when you gave that 
answer to the M'Derinott that he got the germs 
of throat disease in Tullamore ? — 1 mean as to 
his having suffered from sore throat in prison 
left the throat in a state very likely to become 
sore again from any excitement. 

671. Do you know anything as to whether he 
had a sore throat in prison or not? — 1 don’t 
know. 

572. When did you form the opinion that it 
was attributable to his having suffered from a 


Mi - . Morphy — continued, 
sore throat in pi-ison ? — When I heard the 
evidence given here. I only formed the opinion 
on the evidence. 

573. If a man were suffering or labouring 
under a delicacy of the throat do you think he 
could with impuuity have travelled much 
at night in the open air in winter? — No; without 
wearing a muffler. With a muffler I should 
suppose he could have done it safely. 

574. With the risk of a wetting ? — Oh, that 
would be different. 

575. Would he run the extreme danger of 
constantly getting this affection if he was driv- 
ing about at night in winter with the risk of a 
wetting and other things that a man incurs in 
winter? — He would run the risk of developing a 
disease already existiug if not protected by a 
muffler or something to heat the air before 
entering the mouth. 

576. I presume the risk would be greater the 
shorter the interval between the attack in the 
prison and the exposure to the open air? — 
The more dangerous, the more would be the 
risk. 

577. Have you ever known, in the course of 
your experience, an affection of the throat such 
as this develop in a man rapidly who never had 
been affected by throat disease before 1 — I 
did. 

578. I suppose the cold air of a December or 
J anuary night would have a greater tendency to 
develop the pre existing tendency than the air of 
a June or July night? — Certainly. 

579. Or the east winds of March or April ? — 
Yes. 

580. Are the east winds prevalent here in the 
spring ? — I could not say. 

581. Did you ever treat a case similar to that 
which Mr. Mandeville was suffering from be- 
fore ? — I had one case somewhat similar. 

582. Was it in Mitchelstown you treated it? 
— No ; it was in the district. 

583. How long ago ?— I think it was last 
October or November. It was not exactly the 
same in every detail ; the man went to death’s 
door. . 

584. Before that particular attack did you 
ever treat a man for throat disease befoi e ? — 
No. 

585. So far as you know that particular 
attack was the first occurrence? — Yes. 

586. As I understand, it is not an unusual 
thing for acute throat inflammation to occur to a 
man who has never had any delicacy of the 
throat before? — Oh, constantly. 

587. It is not an unfrequent occurrence 1 — 
No. 

588. You knew Mr. Mandeville very well, 
and from the time he returned from prison you 
saw him going about as he had been going about 
before ? — Just the same. 

589. You told me you observed he was a little 
reduced in flesh ; previously he was a very large 
man ? — He was a very large man in physique. 

590. You are aware that such men are 
anxious to take down their weight? — Some- 
times. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Morphy — continu ed. 

Mr. Harrington, B.L.] Not on bread and 
water. 

Mr. Morphy. 

591. Was he rather rotund before he went to 
prison r — He was. 

592. That may be reduced without danger 
to a man’s health? — Yes, by air and exer- 
cise. 

593. Surely the development of fat in the 
system won’t tend to reduce him ? — No. 

594. He did not consult you after he came out 
of prison, professionally? — No. 

595. Nor as a friend? — No. 

596. You met him constantly ? — Yes. 

597. Was he in your house? — He was. 

598-9. Mr. Mandeville was in the habit of going 

to your house? — After leaving prison; not very 
frequently, perhaps once a week or once a fort- 
night. 1 would say once a fortnight. 

600. Independent of that you met him every 
day? — Not everyday. 

601. He was frequently in your house, and 
you and he were great friends ? — Great friends. 

602. Were you the medical attendant of his 
family? — No, he had no family except his wife 
and brother. 

603. Up to the time that you have mentioned 
that you gave him this gargle he never mentioned 
to you that he was suffering from any throat 
disease ? — No, he was a reticent man. 

604. What was the date of his coming to you 
in reference to this sore throat? — I could not fix 
the date, because he came as a friend ; I gave 
him a gargle, and subsequently gave a bottle 

605. Did you charge him for the gargle? — 
No. 

606. Consequently, you have no entry of it ? — 
No; it was about a month or six weeks before 
his death. 

607. You subsequently gave him a cough 
bottle ? — Yes. 

608. Have you any entry of that? — No, I 
gave it as a friend. 

609. Did you ascertain had he a cough? — He 
told me so. 

610. Did you examine him? — No; for the 
cough I gave him some spirits of chloroform and 
other things. It was about a fortnight afterwards 
I gave him the cough mixture. 

611. Was it in your own house he asked for 
the cough mixture ? — It was. 

612. You made no examination of him then? 
—No. 

613. Did you ascertain what the nature of his 
cough was ? — No, I simply gave him a cough 
bottle. 

614. Did you think it important to ascertain 
i: the cough was coming from the irritation of 
the throat for which you gave him a gargle 
before ?-I did not. 

615. Did you ascertain in any way the nature 
of the cough you were prescribing for or what it 
proceeded from ? — No. 

616. Did he on that occasion complain of any 
ill-treatment in Tullamore? — No. 

617. You had never, except the few pills you 
gave him occasionally, any professional intercourse 
with him until Friday, the 6th July?— No. 

373. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

618. Do you keep a supply of those pills on 
hands ? — Of course I do. 

619. Any fellow who goes in for a pill you 
have them ready ? — Oh, no; there is no druggist in 
town, and the doctor’s here keep their own medicine. 

620. Onthe6thJuly,abouttwoo’clock,he came 
to your place ? — Yes. 

021. You took him into the surgery ? — Yes. 

622. You had good light there? — Yes. 

623. You examined his throat?— As well as 
I could. 

624. Did you observe any swelling? — The 
glands both sides. 

625. And under the chin? — Yes. 

626. And inflammation was fast setting in ? — 
Yes. 

627. Was there considerable swelling under 
the chin ? — No. 

•628. Was there considerable swelling of the 
glands of the throat ? — Not considerable. 

629. Were they hard? — They were hard, and 
getting hard. 

630. You opened his mouth? — I opened his 
mouth so that I might look as well as I possibly 
could with the light. 

631. He turned himself to the light? — Yes. 

632. lie experienced a difficulty, then, in 
opening his mouth? — Yes. 

633. How did you get his mouth open ? — By 
putting my finger in and depressing the tongue. 

634. Was the tongue swollen at that time? — 
No, it may be swollen a little ; there was a smell 
from his breath, a strong smell. 

635. This smell that you observed from his 
breath, would that indicate the existence of in- 
flammation for some time before ? — No, it would 
not. 

636. Tell me, when you depressed the tongue, 
the portions of the throat and mouth you were 
able to observe ? — I saw the pharynx. 

637. Behind that were you able to see ? — No, 
I saw the uvula. 

638. The whole of it ? — Yes. 

639. Now, unless the tongue was considerably 
swollen, could you not see much farther back 
than that ? — I could not open the mouth. 

640. Tou did not try, at all events ? — I did not 
use more force than was necessary. 

641. Would it not have been easier for the 
patient to have used the handle of a spoon than 
your finger ? — I think not. 

642. Was not it necessary that you should see 
clearly what was the matter before you treated 
it ? — What I saw was sufficient to know that the 
mischief was there. 

643. Could yon by introducing anything else 
besides your finger have seen more of the throat 
than you did ? — I don’t think I could. 

644. The introduction of no other instrument 
would have enabled you to see more of the throat 
behind ? — I don’t think so. 

645. Did not you think it was necessary for you 
to make a fuller diagnosis of his case before you 
treated him? — I don’t think so; I saw enough to 
guide me. 

646. You said the pharynx was red and con- 
gested? — Yes. 

647. Was there swelling of the pharynx ? — 
There was. 

c 4 648. Did 
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648. Did you observe it? — I did. 

649. You gave him a gargle? — Yes. 

650. What did that gargle consist of ? — Borax 
and tincture of bark. 

651. Was that the same gargle you used pre- 
viously? — Yes, I find it very useful in all affec- 
tions of the throat. 

652. When you gave him that gargle what 
portions of the throat did you observe aifected? 
— The pharynx. 

653. You are dealing with a particular affec- 
tion of the throat ; tell me what portions of the 
throat you thought were affected ? — The pharynx 
and palate all round. 

654. Did you suppose at that time that the 
tonsils were affected ?— Something struck me 
that there might be a beginning of inflamma- 
tion of the tonsils. 

655. And you considered that when you were 
administering this gargle? — Yes, because the 
voice was husky. 

656. You know a disease called tonsillitis ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Harrington.] I think I see a gentle- 
man here who should, be above lending him- 
self to this, an English doctor. 

Mr. Morphy .] I think the remark is very 
unseemly, to say the least of it. 

657. (To Witness.) You say there are two sorts 
of tonsillitis? — Yes. 

658. Did you suppose you were treating Mr. 
Mandeville for tonsillitis? — No; for the general 
inflammatory state that was there. 

659. You were not treating him for tonsillitis ? 
— Not for simple tonsillitis. 

660. Did you form any opinion as to the time, 
doctor, which he had been suffering from the 
effects you observed in his throat? — I should 
think, judging now, that it might have been a 
couple of days that the first inflammation was 
■ observed. 

661. When you made the examination at 
two o’clock on Friday the 6th, did you form any 
opinion as to what standing this inflammatory 
tendency was ? — About two days, I am inclined 
to believe, at least. It may have been more or less. 

662. I suppose the use of a gargle requires 
certain'muscular action of the throat ?— Certainly. 

663. Did you think his throat was in a proper 
condition for it when you gave it to him ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

664. You sent him home?— I told him to go 
home at once ; I think I told him to go to bed. 
I told him to go home, to put his feet in warm 
water, and to inhale the steam of hot water. 

665. What effect did you think the inhaling 
of hot water would have on him ? — A soothing 
effect. 

666. You are not sure that you told him to 
go to bed at once, or to go to bed early ? — I am 
not sure. 

667. You did not see him until the next morn- 
ing ? — No. 

668. Did you consider the case a serious one 
on Friday? — I did not know; something struck 
me there was something peculiar in the case, but 
I did not then think it serious. 

669. Did you ask him whether he had been 
subjected to any exposure ?— No. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

670. Or did you inquire what could be the 
possible cause of this? — It struck me that it 
should be cold or chill, or some exciting cause, 
but I could not say. 

671. Is not it usual in the profession to ascer- 
tain the cause of a case of this sort ?— Well, he 
was a reticent man, and I did not ask him. 

672. You did not ask him whether he had 
been subjected to any exposure, or try to ascer- 
tain the approximate cause of this affection ? — 
No. 

673. Is not it usual for a physician dealing with 
a case of that kind to ascertain how the cause 
was brought about ? — Well, I would not like to 
ask an old friend, were you out last night, were 
you drinking last night? 

674. You don’t think it would insult a man to 
ask him did he get a wetting? — No. 

675. Is not it usual in a case of the sort for 
the physioian to ascertain the approximate cause 
of the affection from which they are suffering ? — 
It generally takes place. It is usual. 

The Coroner. 

676. You first told us that he came and asked 
you himself ; why did not you ask him ? — I did 
not like to be throwing a doubt upon a man as to 
whether he got a wetting or was out last night. 

677. You knew the man?— Oh, well. 

678. And his habits ? — Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

679. A wetting, if he got it within a few days 
before, might be the approximate cause of this 
disease? — Oh, certainly. 

680. Did you think it would insult or offend 
any man if you asked him if he got a wetting ? — 
It did not strike me. 

681. You saw him the next morning, on 
Saturday ?— Yes. 

682. At what time ? — About eight o’clock. 

683. Was he in bed ? — He was. 

684. Did you examine his throat that morn- 
ing ? — I merely felt the throat, and seeing the 
state he was in I then proposed to bring up Dr. 
O’Neill. 

685. You felt his throat, you told us? — Yes. 

686. Did you look at it as well ? — No. 

687. You felt the glands of the throat ; were 
they much more swollen than the previous day? 
— They were to a marked extent, and harder. 

688. Did you observe that he was much more 
swollen under the chin ? — I did not. 

689. You did not examine that part ? — I felt 
it and found it hard. 

690. That was not its normal condition ? — Oh, 
certainly no. 

691. Was there a marked increase in the 
dangerous symptoms ? — No. 

692. Was it more than the previous day? — 
It was perceptibly more. 

693. Under the lower jaw and chin? — Yes, 
the glands at both sides and under the jaw. 

694. You then went for Dr. O’Neill? — Yes, 
and the instructions I gave him he obeyed and 
carried out to the letter. 

695. You came to the conclusion he was 
worse ? — Yes. 

696. In a marked degree ? — On the third 
morning he was worse in a marked degree. 

697. You 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

697. You brought Dr. O’Neill? — Yes. 

698- What time did you and Dr. O’Neill 
arrive there ? — About nine o’clock. 

699. Did you make a more minute diagnosis 
with Dr. O’Neill? — I then made a more minute 
examination of the mouth. 

700. You say you examined the mouth, what 
was the condition of that, describe it? — The 
mouth was all inflamed, and tongue swollen. 

701. You could not then see down his throat, 
I suppose ? — I could not. 

702. How far hack in his mouth could you 
see ? — J could see the pharynx. 

703. Did you see the pharynx ? — Yes. 

701. They wore considerably more inflamed? 
— They were. 

705. You had then a consultation with Dr. 
O’Neill, and as the result of that did you adopt 
any remedy for the man except two leeches ? — 
The two leeches and steam, and giving him the 
salts. 

706. When you talk of the steam in this con- 
nection, do you mean inhaling it as well ? — 
Yes. 

707. Then you determined to send for the 
other leeches to Ferinoy? — Yes. Dr. O’Neill’s 
prognosis was unfavourable at that time. 

708. Did you consider with Dr. O’Neill 
whether auy surgical operation should be per- 
formed ? — Oh, no ; wc considered what was done 
sufficient under the circumstances. 

Mr. Murphy (to the Coroner).'] 1 have put 
a specific question, and I want to get a 
specific answer. 

The Coroner.] You will have any question 
answered which you require. 

Mr. Murphy. 

709. (To Witness.) Did you discuss directly, 
or indirectly, the advisability of resorting to a 
surgical operation at that stage ? — No. 

710. Did yon, in your consultation with Dr. 
O'Neill, determine to defer the ultimate decision 
of the course to be taken until Dr. Cremen 
came ? — No. I sent for leeches. 

711. Did you agree with I)r. O’Neill that the 
gentleman was in a dangerous condition at that 
time? — I was not so much alarmed as he was, 
We did not entirely agree. 

712. Was the suggestion that two leeches 
should he applied fivst and four afterwards your 
suggestion, or Dr. O’Neill’s ? — I brought out the 
leeches before Dr. O’Neill had seen the 
patient. 

713. Was not Dr. O’Neill there when you 
applied the leeches ? — Yes. 

713. Did you tell Dr. O’Neill you were 
going to put on the leeches? — Yes; and he 
agreed with me. 

714. Did he agree with you that the applica- 
tion of these leeches was an adequate measure 
to meet the condition he was in ? — He did. 

715. Was Mr. James O’Geran in the room 
when you applied the leeches? — I think he 

716. He came down stairs with you?— He 
did. It was he, when he came downstairs, said, 
what do you think of sending for Dr. Cremen. 

373. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

717. You left with Dr. O’Neill and returned 
about three o’clock ? — That was the following- 
day. 

718. After you applied the two leeches you 
came back and applied the six leeches ? — In the 
meantime they had sent for the leeches to 
Ferinoy ; Dr. O’Neill and I then went out. 
At twelve o’clock he got a call and I weut out by 
xnyself. The inflammatory symptoms of the 
disease had increased since I was there in the 
morning about uine o’clock. 

719. Had they increased to a marked degree? 
— The longue had increased. 

720. You then had the six leeches with you? 
— They were there before me, and I applied them. 

721. Did you at that time consider him in a 
critical condition ? — At that time I began to get 
uneasy. 

722. The tongue was more swollen than it 
was in the morning? — It was. 

723. Was the glandular swelling increased? — 
No. 

724. Was there at that time diffusion of 
matter ? — No. 

725. You applied two of these leeches under 
the tongue ? — Yes. 

725. How did you get them in? — Opened 
the mouth and put them in. 

726. Dr. Cremen then arrived ? — Yes; I then 
applied the other four leeches: 

727. Did you consider that that was an ade- 
quate step to take in the condition you found 
him at half-past twelve ? — I did. 

728. What would be the medical description 
of the man’s condition then? — Suffering from 
septic diffused inflammation. 

729. That was about one o’clock? — Yes. 

730. You saw him again wlieu Dr. Cremen 
arrived ? — Y es. 

731. And that was about half-past three 
o’clock?— Yes. 

732. You and Dr. O’Neill were there? — Yes. 

733. Did Dr. Cremen examine him? — Yes, 
very minutely. 

734. Did he come to the conclusion that it 
would terminate fatally? — Yes, ho did. 

735. Did Dr. Cremen say anything at that 
time as to the advisability of having previously 
or then or afterwards applied the knife ? — Dr. 
Cremen did say that if during the night any 
urgent suffocating symptoms should set in that I 
ought to scarify it; that is, use the knife. He 
said, send for me if any suffocating symptoms set 
in, and you are then to scarify it with a knife. 

736. Was that said in consultation? — Yes; 
and I think in the hearing of Mr. Mandeville. 

737. Is not it the usual practice with physicians 
when in consultation to be alone? — Yes ; and 
so we were alone. 

738. Did Dr. Cremen suggest the use of the 
knife in any other case except this suffocating 
you mentioned? — No. 

739. Did you express your readiness to per- 
form that operation if the necessity arose ? — I 
had not the tracheotomy tubes. 

740. Wbat were the symptoms that were to 
justify tracheotomy ? — The tongue swells, and 
he could not breathe. 

741. Did Dr. Cremen suggest at all that relief 

D might 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
might he obtained by an opening in front under 
the chin ? — No. 

742. Did you tell Dr. Cremen if the occasion 
arose you would try to perform this operation of 
tracheotomy ? — I said I had no tracheotomy 
tubes. 

743. Did yon indicate to Dr. Cremen whether 
or not if the occasion arose you would perform 
this operation ? — I don't know that I did. 

744. So you would not like 1o perform this 
operation ? — No ; but if necessity arose I would 
be bound to do it. 

745. I suppose yon never had to perform the 
operation ? — I never had. 

746. Dr. Cremen and you and Dr. O’Neill 
came to the conclusion that there was danger of 
suffocation? — No; but that there might be, 
possibly. 

747. Did yon, furthermore, come to the con- 
clusion that it would be probable? — It might be. 

748. Would you adopt the word “ probable”? 
— 1 would not. 

749. You all came to the conclusion that lie 
was in a very critical condition: how far is Mr. 
Mandevillc’s house from Mitchelstown ? — About 
a mile, or a mile and a half. It is counted an Irish 
mile. 

750. A man would be easily suffocated before 
a messenger could conic here and you bo got 
out ? — Y es. 

751. Was there, when Dr. Cremen was there, 
any difficulty in liis breathing? — Not in his 
breathing. 

752. No difficulty about his breathing ? — No. 

753. You were there again that night? — l’cs. 

754. About nine o’clock?— Yes. 

755. Was there any difficulty in bis breathing 
then ?— No. ^ 

756. Having regard to the determination 
which you came to on the advice of Dr. Cremen, 
lhat if suffocation did supervene, and the proba- 
bility was present to your mind that such suffo- 
cation might supervene, did you consider it 
advisable to remain with the patient all night ? — 
No, because there was no urgent symptom. 

757. Did you consider that night that he was 
in a very critical condition ? — Yes. 

758. And that possibly he might die before 
morning ? — That might be. 

Mr. Harrington. 

759. Did you consider that he might die 
before morning? — I did not. 

Well, that is the question you ought to 
answer. 

Mr. Harrington (to the Coroner ).] The 
reason I stopped him was, because the Doctor 
had been unfairly asked the remainder of a 
question without being asked the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. Morphy. 

760. Did you know, having regard to the 
critical state he was in, that the fatal end might 
come before morning?— I did not believe the 
fatal end would come before morning. 

761. Did you consider whether there was a 
possibility of suffocation supervening before 
morning? — No, I did not. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

762. Was that matter discussed between you 
and Dr. O'Neill, at nine o’clock, the possibility 
of such a thing occurring ? — l do not remember 
at all 

763. When did you apply the exploring 
needle? — I think it was on Sunday morning or 
So tui day night. 

764. Now which was it. Sir? — I think it was 
on Sunday morning. 

765. Was Dr. O’Neill present? — He was. 

766. You said, in your direct examination, 
that it was either on Saturday night or Sunday 
morning. Arc you certain now? — I think now 
it was on Sunday morning. 

767. Was it on your first visit on Sunday 
morning you applied the exploring needle? — I 
think so. 

768. You know it .is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and it is not so long ayo; can you 
not fix accurately? — It was on Sunday morning 
at the first visit, about seven or half-past seven. 

769. Were there any symptoms of suffocation 
then? — No; but the swelling was there when I 
used the exploring needle. 

770. Was this a substitute for the knife that 
Dr. Cremen had suggested ? — It was a substi- 
tute. 

771. Was it in pursuance of that determina- 
tion come to that you applied the exploring 
needle ? — It was. 

772. Now, Sir, was it not agreed, in consulta- 
tion, that such a course should not be adapted, 
except suffocation should come on? — Yes, that I 
ehou'd use the lcnilc but not the exploring needle. 
I did not use the needle for the same operation 
that Dr. Cremen had recommended the knife. 

Here there was a discussion between 
Counsel regarding Dr. M'Crath’s answer to 
this question in Ins direct examination. 

Mr. Morphy. 

773. At the consultation with Dr. Cremen, 
was there any suggestion ns to the use of the 
knife or other instrument in the throat except in 
the case of suffocation supervening r — Certainly, 
if suffocation supervened, if the extent of in- 
flammation went on, then he recommended that 
it should be scarified. That did not arise. 

774. Was anything said at the consultation 
with Dr. Cremen as to using of this exploring 
needle or any other instrument? — No. 

775. You saw him again on the Sunday, after 
mass? — Yes, about one o’clock. 

776. Now,. Sir, are you clear whether it was at 
the visit at eight o’clock in the morning or at the 
half-past one o’clock visit that you used this ex- 
ploring needle?— Oh, it was in the morning. 

777. Are you certain of that? — Perfectly. 

778. Where exactly did you puncture with 
this needle ? — In the pillar of the pharynx. 

779. Did you take any means to observe the 
course the needle was taking? — Yes; I observed 
the course of the needle. There ivas a discharge 
of blood and matter followed. 

780. Did you take any steps to keep the open 
made by this exploring needle open?— Yes, by 
applying hot or tepid water. 

781. You mentioned about albuminuria ; what 
was it caused by ? — By the disease. 

782. By 
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Mr Morphy — continued. 

782. By the particular disease in the throat? 
— Cold will cause that; it was a secondary cause 
in consequence of his condition. 

783. What time did you leave the house before 
the poor man died ? — About an hour. I left to 
visit a patient, and when I came back in an hour’s 
time he was dead. 

784. You told ns it was failure of the heart? 
— Yes. 

785. You were not present when thepoornian 
died ? — No ; Dr. O’Neill was. 

78G. Immediately before his death, when you 
left, was there any difficulty of breathing? — No. 

787. No gurgling, or anything of that sort? — 
No. 

788. Y*ou cannot say whether that came on 
after you left, before he died ? — It might come 
on. 

788. You aic only giving what Dr. O’Neill 
said, that it was failure of the heart? — His heart 
was very weak. 

789. lie was a very stout man ? — Yes. 


Mr. Mo’-phy — continued. 

790. Are stout men move liable to be cut off 
by these acute diseases than men of spare habits? 
— They are. 

791. Had Mr. Mandeville fattv degeneration 
of the heart? — I never examined him. 

792. A post-mortem examination; would it 
have assisted in ascertaining the immediate cause 
of death ? — I don’t know that it would. 

793. If it had taken place before the body de- 
composed ? — I don’t think it would throw auy 
light on it. 

794. Even though it took place before decom- 
position set in? — I don’t think so. 

795. Would it indicate whether he had been 
properly treated or not ? — I don’t think it would 
throw any light on that. 

796. In your intercourse with Mr. Mandeville 
subsequent to his discharge from prison, did you 
over observe any tremor in his hands, or any- 
thing of that kind? — No; I always looked upon 
him as a powerful athletic man. 

797. Subsequent to his discharge from prison? 
— I. did not. 


Dr. Charles Ronayne, Youghal ; Examined. 


Mr. T. Harrington. 

798. Are you a surgeon ? — Yes. 

799. I believe you arc a medical inspector for 
the Board of Trade? — Yes. 

800. You were also, until recently, a justice 
of the peace for the County Cork?- — Yes, until 
a recent occasion, when I endeavoured to pre- 
serve the public peace. 

Mr. Morphy objected to him proceeding 
in this strain. 

801. While justice for the County of Cork, 
were you also for years a member of the visiting 
justices for the gaol? — I was for 12 years a 
visiting justice. 

802. In your capacity as justice of the County 
Cork, did you visit Mr. Mandeville as he was 
then in Tullamove Gaol? — I did. 

803. On what date did you visit Mr. Mande- 
ville? — The loth of November last year. 

804. 1 ask. Doctor, whether you had the good 
fortune to find him when he was not undergoing 
punishment? — He was then undergoing a term 
of punishment. 

805. Did you know the nature of that punish- 
ment? — I diu ; bread and water for a period of 
three days. 

806. May I ask, Doctor, whether before, in 
your experience as a visiting justice of the 
prisons, you had found a person undergoing 
three days’ bread and water? — Never. 

807. Would you describe ; do you know any- 
thing about the quantity of bread allowed? — 
Ye?; I used to know prison diet pretty fairly. 
I think it is 24 ounces of bread. 

808. Did Mr. Mandeville complain to you of 
being suffering in consequence of that punish- 
ment?— -He did. 

809. That complaint, I presume, was in answer 
to a question of yours ? — Yes. 

810. What was your own opinion of his ap- 
pearance, as a medical man ? — I formed a bad 
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Mr. Harrington — continued, 
opinion of his condition from his appearance. 
He had a peculiar flabby look, bluish lips, suf- 
fused and congested eyes, rapid and shallow 
breathing, and all the marks of either heart 
failure or want of proper oxidation, owing to the 
air ; not having proper air or a proper amount 
of air. 

811-12. You are aware. Doctor, that during 
the punishment he was allowed no exercise in 
the open air?— He coraplaiueJ to me. Erora 
his appearance I at once 3uspected that this con- 
dition was owing to heart failure, or want of 
proper ah- supply, and I asked him, Have you 
been ordered any exercise by the doctor, Mr. 
Mandeville, and he said. No. This was in pre- 
sence of the. Governor. I asked him, had he 
been ordered any additional or open air exercise, 
and he said No. What I implied by my ques- 
tion, and what he certainly implied by his answer, 
was that lie had neither air nor exercise at all. 

813. Did you say, Doctor, in a subsequent 
visit to the goal, that in Tullamore the punish- 
ment carried with it want of exercise ; did he 
complain of his sight to you ? — Yes ; he said he 
was hardly able to read a Bible ho was supplied 
with, though I thought it of fair type. He 
noticed his sight getting weak. 

814. Do you remember, did he complain of 
being suffering from anything else at the time? 
— Yes: he complained of diarrhoea and a sore 
throat, particularly of a sore throat, and I would 
have known by his voice that there was some- 
thing wrong with his throat. 

815. I believe, Doctor, he told you he had got 
some treatment for the sore throat ? — YeB ; he 
pointed out a bottle to me, and told me the 
doctor gave him gargle. 

816. Did he tell you whether he had got any 
treatment for the diarrhua? — No; he was par- 
ticularly distressed with some test the doctor 

d 2 applied 
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Mr. Harrington — continued, 
applied to him. He complained of a peculiar 
annoyance he had from it. Pie complained more 
of the annoyance and pain he suffered from, and 
that nothing was done for him. 

817. At all events, he complained that nothing 
was done for the diarrhoea? — Yes. 

818. What is your experience in the pro- 
fession ? — Twenty years, more or less. 

819. Would you, after twenty years in the 
medical profession, consider the test a very pecu- 
liar one for a man fed on a limited supply of 
Thread and water? — I never heard of such a 
medical test., except those- that, were often used 
to examine stools. The impression made on me 
was that the doctor thought Mr. Mandeville was 
shamming, and treated him so, and I think Mr. 
Mandeville thought so, and intended to convey 
it to me, too. 

820. Did he make any statement (o you as to 
the frequency of those attacks? — Turning to 
the Governor he said, 1 wish to complain to the 
Governor that I have been attacked about 12 
times since one o’clock. It was then about 
six o’clock. 

821. At what hour would that conversation 
have been? — About, a quarter-past six. 

822. Did you, either in Mr. Mandeville’s pre- 
sence or any other time during your visit to the 
prison, draw the Governor’s attention to the 
severity of the punishment of Mr. Mandeville? 
— I turned to the Governor, in Mr. Mandeville’s 
presence, and I asked him by what prison rule 
or sintutable authority did he punish Mr. Man- 
deville with three days on bread and water, as I 
am sure you have exceeded your power, I said. 
I am aware that you have only power to give 24 
hours’ prison punishment. The Governor said 
that he had, and that it was according to the 
prison regulations. I asked him where were 
they. He pointed them out. on the wall. Wc 
went over and looked through them. I suppose 
there were about 30 rules, and it coukl not be 
found. 

823. Now, Doctor, did you express to the Go- 
vernor any opinion as to the effect that, treatment 
was likely to have upon Mr. Mandeville’s 
health ? — I did, down in the office. 

824. And not in Mr. Mandeville’s presence? 
— No. The poor man, I found him seriously 
damaged by the treatment. I formed that opinion 
at the time. I said to the Governor, This poor 
fellow’s case is very distressing and very sad to 
see ; this fine able man in this condition. I 
said to him they were going too far with him, 
and to take care that there would not be a sud- 
den collapse. I am not too clear whether it was 
in a report which I was then writing or when 
speaking to the Governor. I said, Take care 
you don’t have a repetition of the scandal of 
ELillkenny Gaol here. 

825. By that, Doctor, did you refer to (he case 
of Larkin, who was found dead in his cell from 
diarrhoea ? — Under the same circumstances. 
The picture came to my mind, and I think it 
right to. say that the Governor seemed to feel 
the responsibility of his position very keenly. 
He struck me as a man who was honestly trying 
to carry out a duty which he believed was a very 
dangerous and a very irksome one. 


Mr. Harrington — continued . 

Mr. Morphy objected to these impressions 
of which whs passing in another man’s mind 
being put on the depositions. 

The Cor oner. ~\ If I find there are certain 
features in this case in favour of the Go- 
vernor I think it would not be fair to shut 
them out. 

826. Did you ever, in the Governor’s presence, 
or in your report., make reference to the danger 
of undermining Mr. Maudeville’e constitution? 

The Coroner. ] In your report ? 

Mr. lionayne. j I don’t know which, Sir. 
(. Here the prison book ions produced.} 

827. You now see the report? — Yes. 

Mr. Morphy ] As a matter of regularity 
this man cannot refer to a report without 
reading it. 

Mr. Harrington objected. 

Mr. Morphy applied for a ruling. 

The Coroner ruled that the report would 
be read. 

828. Now, Doctor, are you satisfied that that 
expression of yours with reference to the danger 
of Mr. Mandeville’s constitution being under- 
mined was made in the presence of the Govei’- 
nor? — I am satisfied (hat in my conversation 
with the Governor I cautioned him of the cer- 
tain impairment of Mr. Mandeville’s health they 
were leading to by this treatment. 

829. Had you a consultation with any other 
medical gentleman who had, about the same 
time, an opportunity of observing Mr. Mande- 
ville’s condition ? — I had a consultation that 
night with Dr. Moorhead. 

The Coroner. 

830. TV as it a consultation or a conversation 
you had with Dr. Moorhead?— It was not a pro- 
fessional consultation. It was a formal consul- 
tation. 

831. Had Dr. Moorhead also seen Mr. Man- 
deville that day?— I don’t know about that day, 
but he had seen him in prison. 

Mr. Morphy. ] I object to any conversa- 
tion, or the purport of any conversation. 

832. Mr. Harrington.] Was that before or 
after you left the prison ?— After. ( The prison 
book ic us here handed to l)r. lionayne.) 

833. That report is in your handwriting? — 
Yes. (The Witness then read, as follows) I 
also visited Mr. Mandeville. He states that he 
is again on bread and water punishment for three 
days for not wearing prison dress, and that he is 
now labouring under an attack of diarrhoea for 
the past 12 hours, and that the doctor has not 
done anything for him, although he complained 
to hiim He also states that he has no change of 
linen since. his. imprisonment. This is very sad. 
He is losing his fine ruddy complexion, getting 
blanched and flabby, and I noticed, short- 
breathed. I think he should be put under 
medical treatment, and removed to the infirmary, 
with a view to treating his malady and mitigating 
his miseries.” 

834. The Governor of the prison was standing 
by, I presume, while you were writing that ?— 

He 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

H e had to go to dinner, but cauie back before I 
finished. 

835. That book, at all events, was in his cus- 
tody? — Yes. 

836. You were in court while Dr. Moorhead 
was giving evidence ?— The last part of yester- 
day. 

837. I believe you did not visit Mr. Mande- 
ville again '! — On my next visit he had been dis- 
charged. 

838. Did you hear Dr. M’Craith examined to- 
day ? — I did. 

839. Assuming that Mr. Mandeville was 
treated in prison as was mentioned in the 
questions to Dr. M'Craith to-day by The M c Der- 
mott, do you agree with 'his answer that that 
treatment had a tendency to lower his constitu- 
tion, or injure it?— Certainly; I agree with him. 
It was calculated to lower his constitution and 
permanently damage his health. I formed that 
opinion myself even before I beard Dr. M f Craith’s 
evidence. 

840. You knew him, Doctor, before he was in 
prison? — No. 

841. You saw him? — Only in prison. 

842. Would repeated punishments on bread 


Mr. Harrington — continued, 
and water diet, at short intervals, confinement 
for several successive days from air and exercise, 
added to the general treatment of a prisoner in 
gaol, with violent taking away of clothes and cover- 
ing, and consequent exposure in a flagged cell, 
in your opinion, create an injurious effect and 
undermine a man’s constitution ? 

Mr. Morphy.'] I object on the grounds 
that that is a hypothetical question, and 
assumes a lot of matters that have not been 
proved. 

The objection was entered on the depo- 
sitions, but question allowed. 

Dr. Ronayne.] I have got no doubt but ' 
all these circumstances would lead to the 
very serious impairment of the vital state 
and future health of any man, especially in 
a man who previously had been living 
under circumstances the very opposite of all 
these. 

843. Do you agree in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. M'Craith, that it would render him more 
accessible to disease and less able to resist it, par- 
ticularly the suppurative disease he afterwards 
succumbed to ?— I do. • 
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Dr. ItONATNE, 

Mr. Morphy. 

844. You were a visiting justice of the Cork 
prison? — Not of the Cork prison, but the 
Youghal local prison in the County Cork. 

845. A bridewell is the ordinary term ? — It is 
a local prison. 

846. A very small number of prisoners ? — We 
have a good many there sometimes. I have 
seen, 1 would say eight; live at one side and 
three at the other. 

847. It- is what would be called under the old 
system a bridewell? — Yes. 

848. And only used for the temporary deten- 
tion of prisoners? — Yes ; it has the same rules 
and regulations, and cell arrangements as an 
ordinary prison. It is part and parcel of the 
prison system of Ireland. 1 was appointed to it 
in 1874 or 1875, and 1 was from that up to the 
time of my supercession a visiting justice. 

849. Have you had any experience as a 
visiting justice or otherwise, of one of the large 
prisons of the country? — Yes, I have visited 
Cork Gaol by virtue of my office, and I know 
the prison system of Ireland, and prison rules 
and statutes well. 

850. Not very frequently? — Not very fre- 
quently. 

851. You are aware of the regulations of the 
prison as to dietary, &c. ? — Yes. 

852. In the discharge of your duties ; did 
you satisfy yourself as to whether the ordinary- 
prison dietary was able to keep a man inordinary 
health ? — Yes, and I think so. 

853. Did you ever form any opinion as to 
whether the prison regulations for putting a man 
on bread-and-watcr when refractory or disobe- 
dient, or decline to obey the prison rules, is cal- 
culated to injure him ? — I cannot say that I did. 
I don’t suppose I did previous to this case. I 
think not. 

854. Did you ever in the course of your past 
experience come across a case of a man who was 
on punishment diet ? — I cannot recollect it. I 
am not certain. I think I have, and in the 
Comity Cork Gaol. 

855. You take a great interest, you told us, in 
all your duties of life? — Yes; I take an honest 
and dutiful interest. 

856. In that case, did you inquire in the first 
place what punishment diet was ? — Oh, I knew 
the punishment diet. I knew the prison regu- 
lations. 

857. At that time did you consider whether 
that punishment diet, was adequate to keep a 
man in ordinary health ? — I don’t think I did. 

858. Which do you think a well-fed strong 
man or a weakly ill-fed man could better sustain 
himself on the prison dietary ? — For the first few 


cross-examined. 

Mr. Murphy — continued, 
days a strong man may live better on any depri- 
vation. A fat strong man may live better for 
the first few days. 

859. I am not talking of a few. days but a few 
months? — I think a weakly thin delicate man 
would live better. 

S60. An ill-fed man will do better than a well- 
fed man ? — I think he will sustain physical 
punishment and low diet better. It will mate- 
rially undermine a well-fed fat man. 

861. That is an opiniou you don’t give from 
actual experience? — No; I can judge as a phy- 
siologist, having a fair knowledge ol physiology. 

862. Of course as a visiting justice, you are 
aware that prison discipline must be enforced ? — 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

863. Are you aware of any mode of coercing 
a refractory prisoner except by punishment? — 
No. I don’t think cither the statutes or prison 
bye-laws allow any except by prescribed punish- 
ment. A prisoner for infraction of the prison 
laws may be brought before a justice outside the 
prison altogether. ' 

864. 1 think I understood you to say yesterday, 
you did not know Mr. Mamie ville previously ? — 
No, but by reputation. I knew his physique 
only by reputation. 

865. You had no personal knowledge of Mr. 
Mandevillc? — No personal knowledge. 

866. You don’t form in your own mind medical 
opinions of men you never saw? — No, not medical 
opinions ; but I would form pictorial opinions as 
to their appearance. 

867. Do you think that the ordinary prison 
dietary and the two hours’ exercise allowed 
would have endangered the life of Mr. Mande- 
ville for the two or three months for which he 
was sentenced ? — I don’t think it would, except 
so far as the deprivations to any man in good 
health from his usual domestic comforts and sur- 
roundings would injure a man. 

868. Of course, Doctor, it is a very great change 
for a man who has been accustomed to the con- 
veniences and all the other arrangements that we 
have in civilized and home society, to be put 
upon. ordinary prison fare and prison service? — 
A tremendous chauge. It breaks some men’s 
health and other men’s minds. 

869. You made no medical examination of Mr. 
Mandeville? — No, never. 

870. This test that we have been speaking of, is 
not that a usual test ? — Well, no, it is a test. 

871. Is it an improper test? — Oh, no, it is not 
an improper test, but it is a suspicious, a vidocq 
kind of test. 

872. It not being an improper test, is it a good 
test ? — I think not ; a man might have a most 

depressing 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
depressing lowering diarrliceaofasimple tenesmus- 
like character, without showing much physical 
results, or copious results, and that would be more 
mentally painful to a man than perhaps the 
copious form. For judging of' the character, it 
is not a useful test. 

873. It is a good test ; is it not the best test? 
— Oh, no ; a most fallacious test. 

874. Is it desirable for a physician when deal- 
ing with a matter of that sort to know the 
character of the affection he is dealing with ? — 
It is. 

875. Apart from this diarrhcca, would the 
confinement of a man of John Mandeville’s 
habit, who led an active life in prison, have a 
tendency to givo him a flabby appearance ? — It 
would, but not the marked bad symptom I 
noticed in the appearance. The peculiar bluish 
lips and leaden face, the congested eye mem- 
brane, the shallow respiration, all these indi- 
cated to my skilled eye a devitalised state. 

876. Would not a man’s eyes have a congested 
appearance if he had not slept well the night 
before ? — Yes, they would ; but not the suffused 
and watery appearance I noticed. 

877. I suppose you will agree with me that., if 
a gentleman has been accustomed to an easy 
bed all his life, and that he has suddenly to take 
to a plank bed, oven with a mattress on it, that 
lie is likely to suffer to some extent from sleep- 
lessness ? — Oh, yes. 

878. Do you consider that diarrhcca is an 
affection of a dangerous kind ? — No, not diarrhoea 
alone. 

879. Of course, if it become dysenteric, it may 
be? — Yes. 

880. And frequently it is simply an effort of 
nature to relieve the system? — l'es, it is some- 
times a beneficial effort. 

881. In your opinion, if a gentleman accus- 
tomed to live well, had for some reason or another 
to live upon the ordinary prison fare, might that 
cause such an alteration iu his system as would 
amount to diarrhea ? — Yes, any change might 
do it. 

882. You would not say that the affection 
caused by such a change of diet was of a 
dangerous character? — Not if it did not con- 
tinue ; if it continued, it would be dangerous. 

883. Is it not a dangerous thing sometimes to 
check that affection rapidly ? — Yes, to check it 
rapidly sometimes. 

884. Is it not dangerous sometimes to let it 
run its course? — Yes, but I would like to watch 
it particularly in the conditions of Mr. Man- 
deville’s case under such depressing conditions. 

885. For the purpose of watching it to see 
whether it might be allowed to run its course or 
checked, is not the test we have been speaking 
of a proper test? — Yes, one of the proper tests ; 
but what particularly irritated Mr. Mandeville 
was that, it implied an unbelief on the part of 
the Doctor, or, at all events, a suspicion that 
Mr. Mandeville was shamming. That is what I 
derived from Mr. Mandeville’s expressions. 

Mr. Morphy."] To the last part of that 
answer, I object going upon the deposi- 
tions. 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

The MacDermot. ] I will tell you why, in 
my humble judgment, it is a very good, and 
a suitable answer. When a doctor treats 
a patient, ho has to take into consideration 
the condition, mental, as well as bodily, of 
the patient for the test that might be 
applied with ruder and rougher minds ; if lie 
finds it is one revolting to the patient, lie 
says, it would not be a proper test to apply 
on that particular occasion on that par- 
ticular patient. 

Mr. Morphy .] I have put a general ques- 
tion to the Doctor, and lie gave a clear 
specific and intelligible answer; and further- 
more, I respectfully submit that it caonot 
be explained by this gentleman what was 
passing in the mind of Mr. Mandeville. 

Mr. Harrington We must protest against 
it being said to a witness that he won’t be 
allowed to explain. 

Mr. Morphy.'] Do you know, Mr. Harring- 
ton, when any substance of itself Is read out, 
a witness cannot by taking up a specific 
answer to any question make it evidence. 
You know that this man’s opinions of what 
was passing in another man’s mind cannot 
be evidence. 

886. To Witness.] Now this cell in which you 
found Mr. Mandeville, was that a well-lighted 
cell? — No, there was a small gas jet when I was 
there on a wintry day after six o’clock. It was 
inefficient, not. well lighted. 

887. You had no opportunity of judging as lo 
the light of the cell in the day-time ? — No. 

888. Did you ever see a prison cell lighted 
with gas before ? — Oh, yes, it was the usual 
prison gas-lighting ; it was not well lit. 

889- 90. It was as well lighted as any prison 
cell you ever saw? — Yes; I should say it was 
regulation light. 

891. And the cell was the ordinary prison cell, 
or was it better or worse?— I would say the 
ordinary prisou cell, but a very insufficient cell 
for a man of Mr. Mandeville’s sizr ; not up to his 
breathing capacity. 

892. How many cubic feet of air is necessary 
to sustain a man of Mr. Maude ville’s size?— 
The regulated size is COO ; I should say he would 
require 10 or 12 hundred feet. I would say at 
least 800 cubic feet. 1 would put the cell down 
about 480 or 500 feet I consider he had in- 
sufficient feetage in the cell. 

893. Did you notice the ventilation of this 
particular cell? — I won’t say that I know much 
about the ventilation of it. I know about tlio 
cubic feetage of it. 

894. The cell was covered with matting? — 
YeB, a stone cell. 

895. Did you observe whether he was sup- 
plied with a mattrass or not ? — I am not sure ; I 
noticed a heating pipe running through tbe cell. 

896. Did you feel them if they were heated? 
— I did ; they were warm. 

897. Did you ever treat a case of this ncute 
inflammation of the throat? — I have treated 
many serious inflammations of the throat. 

898. Did you ever see an opening made on 
the outside to give relief? — Do you mean 
tracheotomy ? 

D 4 899. No? 
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899. No ? — I don’t know. 

900. Ia it known to the medical and surgical 
profession ? — It is ; I have done it myself. It is 
making an opening in the cellular tissue. 

901. Would you do it for inflammation? — 
No, not until inflammation exi ended to sup- 
puration. 

902. Would you have performed such an 
operation in this case of Mr. Mandeville ? — I 
would not like to give an opinion without seeing 
the case. 

903. You heard a description of this poor 
gentleman’s illness given by Dr. M'Craith? — 
I did. 

904. Would you have adopted the same course 
of treatment ?— I would rather not answer. 

905. Arc you able to appreciate the condition 
of the patient from the description given by Dr. 
M'Craith ? — I think I Lave formed a good idea. 

906. I ask you, would you at the several 
stages which Dr. M‘Craith described have 
adopted the same measures ? — You know doctors 
differ. 

907. Yes, and we know the result sometimes. 
I would like to have the benefit of your opinion ? 
— We all view a particular case according to 
our own lights, and hence we differ. 

908. Do you consider that that was proper 
and adequate treatment at the several stages? — 
I don’t think it is a fair question. 

The Coroner ruled that it was a fab- 
question. 

Dr. Ronayne.'] W e all differ. Perhaps if 
you asked different doctors they will give 
you different answers. I would not have 
adopted all the treatment of Dr. M'Craith. 
I would have adopted seme, and I would 
not have adopted others. 

909. Now, Doctor, I ask you to tell me tire 
particulars of the treatment hi which you agree ? 
— I agree with the steaming, with the external 
warm fomentations in the first step, with the 
sweating medicine given ; I also agree with the 
administration of the chlorate of potash and the 
murietic tincture of iron. 

910. At the particular time it was admi- 
nistered ? — Yes. 

911. In what other particulars do you agree 
with him ; in none other ? — I don’t remember 
any. 

912. Now, will you specify the particulars in 
which you disagree with the measures taken by 
Dr. M'Craith ? — But this would be only my 
own opinion. 

913. I would like to have the benefit of your 
opinion ? — I don’t know about the sweating mix- 
ture in the last stage as prescribed, nor I am 
not sure about the leeching or the exploring 
needle. 

914. Now, Doctor, was there anything else in 
the treatment tried by Dr. M'Craith that you 
don’t agree in ; do you disapprove of any others 
Of minor importance ? — These are the only ones; 
but if I had been in consultation with Dr. 
M'Craith I might not disagree with these. He 
might give his reasons for using these measures, 
and I might agree with him. 

915. "VVhat, in your opinion, would have been 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
the effect of this sweating mixture at the latter 
stage of his illness ? — Lowering. 

916. Am I right in supposing that at that 
time you should have thought he should be kept 
up? — Judging from my lights, I think so. 

917. What in your opinion was the effect of 
the leeching on a patient in that condition ? — If 
there was an acute oedema I would leech; but the 
idea I formed was one, it struck me that the 
leeching and copious bleeding was weakening. 

The MacDermot.] There was no copious 
bleeding. 

Dr. Ronayne .] I was under the impression 
there was copious bleeding. 

918. Did you conclude, from the evidence of 
Dr. M'Craith, that at that particular time, when 
the leeches were applied, there was no inflam- 
matory mischief and acute oedema? — That would 
be very hard for me to answer without examining 
the patient. One touch of my own finger would 
satisfy me. 

Mr. Harrington. 

919. Did you conclude, from Dr. M'Craith’a 
evidence, that at that time there was acute 
oedema? — I really cannot say; one touch of my 
own finger would tell me. 

Mr. Morphy. 

920. What led you to the conclusion that the 
application of these leeches was not a course that 
you would have adoped? 

The MacDermot.'] He did not say it. 

921. I ask you as to the particulars of the 
treatment adopted by Dr. M'Craith with which 
you disagreed, and you said the application of 
the leeches at the time was one. What answer 
do you give to this ? 

The Coroner. 

922. Doctor, did you hear Dr. M'Craith men- 
tion anything about poisoning? — I did. 

923. Would not it be necessary to apply 
sweating mixture? — I don’t know. 

Mr. Morphy. 

924. Would this sweating mixture be appli- 
cable for blood poisoning ? — I think the sweating 
mixture, as administered first by Dr. M'Craith, 
was a judicious measure. 

925. But not afterwards? — I think not. 

926. You heard the description of the last 
scene at which Dr. M'Craith was present; his 
description of the patient almost up to the last ? 
—I did. 

927. What would you say was the immediate 
cause of death? — I think heart failure and syn- 
cope. 

928. Would asphyxia be likely ? — Not by the 
appearance of the last moments. It was too 
sudden for asphyxia; asphyxia would lead on 
gradually. I am certain it was heart failure. 

The Coroner. 

929. Was it a sudden death? — It was. 

Mr. Morphy. 

930. Would a sudden discharge of an internal 
abscess cause it ? — I think not. 

931. You 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

931. Yon heard the condition of the patient 
described on Saturday night? — Yes. 

932. Would you, under similar circumstances, 
have left the patient, upon that night? — I don’t 
know. I could not answer that unless I saw him 

933. Now, from the description given here of 
the several stages of the illness of this poor gen- 
tleman, do you think that tracheotomy would 
have been a proper treatment at any stage ? — I 
could not answer that without seeing him. It is 
only the breathing sound could tell me that. 

934. You stated, in the course of your evi- 
dence, that you referred in your conversation 
with the Governor to certain matters that oc- 
curred at Kilkenny ; are you clear about that ? 
— I am quite clear ; I cither wrote it or said it. 

935. You did not write it; it appeared? — I 
don’t know. 

936. Did you make more than one report? — 
Yes ; lam quite clear of the circumstances of 
that statement ; whether it was in words to the 
Governor, or in writing, I am not sure. 

937. Did I understand you only made one re- 
port on the 15th November? — Only one on the 
loth November. 

938. Was not that the only occasion on which 
you made any remark on Mr. Mandeville? — The 
only occasion. 

939. And if you made it in writing on that 
occasion, it must be in the report that was pro- 
duced here yesterday? — Yes. 

940. Well, it is not there ? — Not in the para- 
graph I read. 

941. Now can you take upon yourself to swear 
that you made use of that expression? — Cer- 
tainly ; I cither wrote the words or spoke them. 

942. You did not write them you know '! — 
No, but I spoke them ; I remember it most 
distinctly. 

943. When I was asking you about your 
agreement or disagreement with Dr. M'Craith’s 
evidence, you mentioned about not being sure 
about the use of the exploring needle. At the 
time it was used, wliat effect would that have 
upon a patient, as described ? — I don’t think 
much effect. I don’t think it led up to any pur- 
pose. If such a thing had to be used, I would 

wefer using the knife, but Dr. M‘Craith might 

lave used this as an exploratory test to see if 
there was pus there. 

944_o. If the gentleman used this exploring 
needle, and subsequently used hot water to keep 
open the wound, would you approve of it? — Yes, 
if there was pus discharged. 


The Coroner. 

946. Then you do agree with Dr. M'Craith? 
—To give exit to pus I prefer the knife ; if ex- 
ploring for pus I would use the needle. 

Air. Morphy. 

947. If he used it for the purpose of giving 

relief by' allowing a flow of this senus matter do 
you think it was adequate?— I don’t think so. 1 
think it necessary to add, that the character of 
the senus discharge spoken of, the whole course 
of this disease, the sudden collapse 

Mr. HarrinytnnJ\ Let us confine ourselves 
to the seuus discharge. 

Witness.] Were ail at variance with what 
they would be under ordinary circum- 
stances, and clearly indicated an impaired, 
injured, and prematurely broken-down con- 
stitution. 

Re-examined by Mr. Harrinylov. 

948. You were asked a good deal about your 
agreement or disagreement with Dr. M'Craith ; 
do you approve of the treatment given by the 
prison doctor ? 

Mr. Morphy objected to die question, but 
the Coroner admitted it. 

WYtaess.] No; fori believe Air, Mande- 
deville should have been removed to the in- 
firmary. 

949. Did you ever in your experience hear of 
bread and water prescribed for diarrhoea? — No; 
especially in the case of brown bread, which 
would be an excitant, and a very wrong thing to 
allow. 

950. Now you were asked whether it might 
not be better sometimes to allow diarrhoea run 
its course. Do you think under any circum- 
stances it ought to be allowed run its course on 
bread and water in a punishment cell ? — No ; I 
think it was inhuman ; I think it was cruel. 

951. Ought not the hospital have been pre- 
scribed for a man in Mr. Maude ville’a condition ? 
— I am of opinion, and I stated that opinion in 
writing, that the infirmary or hospital was 
essential. 

Mr. Morphy. 

952. If the patient were getting white bread 
instead of brown bread, he could not get this 
excitement '! — No ; but white bread and water is 
not fit treatment for diarrhoea, and no doctor 
would order or allow it. 


Dr. Patrick. J. Cremen, of Cork; Examined. 


The MacDennot. 

953. You come from Cork, Doctor, I think ? 
— Yes. 

954. You are a member of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Ireland, and member of the Koyal 
College of Surgeons ? — Y r es. 

955. How long lmvc you been practising. 
Doctor ? — For 20 years. 

956. Do you hold any position of importance 
in Cork? — Yes; I am medical officer of Cork 
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The Mac Dermot — continued. 

Union Hospital, and also attached, as phy sician, 
tn the North Charitable Infirmary. 

957. Do you recollect being summoned by 
telegram to como tn Alitchelstowu on Saturday, 
7th July 'l— Yes. 

958. You reached about three o’clock? — 
About three. 

959. You saw Mr*. Mandeville, the patient, 

E in 
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The Mac Dermal — continued, 
in consultation with Doctors M'Craith and 
O’Neill?— Yes. 

960. Immediately on your arrival? — Yes. 

061. At Mi - . M andeville’s house, of course? 
— Yes. 

962. Will you state shortly the condition in 
which you found the patient, and the symptoms? 
— I examined him very minutely, after first in- 
quiring into the history of his case. 

963. Now, give the result of that? — His pulse 
was 120 a minute. 

963. What is normal ? — Between 60 and 72 
a minute. One hundred and twenty soft, that 
is indicative of debility. His temperature was 
102 - 2 °. 

964. What is normal temperature? — 98°. 

965. What does that indicate? — A certain 
amount of fever present, or inflammation. 

966. What was the character of the heart’s 
action ? — Rapid and feeble. 

967. Have you anything else to say before we 
come to what lie complained of?— I examined 
the urine, and found it to be high coloured, acid, 
and the specific gravity 1035, scanty, and con- 
taining a considerable quantity of albumen. I 
examined his throat, which he complained of. 
and his mouth and surrounding part. 

968. In what condition did you find them? — 
I found that the soft palate and the uvula were 
of a dusky colour, the uvula being cedematous. 

969. Would you explain to the jury what you 
mean by cedematous?— It ie the water getting 
into the palate, or the watery constituent of the 
blood. 

970. Was the palate swollen? — Yes; the soft 
palate. The tonsils, as well as I could see, were 
also of the same dusky colour as the soft palate, 
but. I had a difficulty in seeing the tonsils as well 
as I saw the palate, for there was a stiffness about 
the angle of jaw, and I could not open his mouth. 
The parotid gland was enormously enlarged at 
the right side, hard, stony hard ; tongue dry 
and slightly swollen, not so much when I saw it. 
There was also a slight swelling in the sub- 
maxillary and sublingual gland. The tongue 
hail been leeched by Doctors M'Craith and 
O'Neill previously, and when I arrived he said 
lie was able to swallow better than before. The 
leech-1 ites were still bleeding. 

971. Did his statement indicate thatthe appli- 
cation had been useful ? — I should say so. 

972. Any other symptoms. Doctor ? — I think 
these are the principal symptoms. 

973. What treatment was suggested? — Before 

I saw him, I said the leeches had been applied, 
and lie had got some medicine and the steam and 
lint fomentations externally. 

974. Now, Doctor, did you consider all that 
treatment you have been speaking of as judi- 
cious ? — Well, as preparatory treatment it 
seemed to have acted weil, so far. I must say 
about the leeches that they gave him great 
relief, and are recommended by some authorities 
in such cases ; but in my own practice, as Dr. 

II on ay no said, I always prefer incisious, if pos- 
sible. At the same tin e, I am fully certain 
that, he derived benefit from the application of 
the leeches from what I saw. 

975. Would this disease be properly described 


The MacDermot — continued, 
as cedematous laryngitis ? — No. As regards 
the treatment, to be adopted, I suggested that he 
should get about half an ounce of brandy about 
every two hours, sup| sorted with milk and beef 
tea, and a mixture of muriate tincture of iron 
and chlorate of potash, and one bottle of dia- 
phoretic mixture containing ammonia; and the 
reason I selected this coux-se, as regards the 
sweating mixture is, his kidneys were intensely 
congested, and in his state l judged that it would 
be quite safe to promote the action of his skiu, 
and thus relieve the congestion of the kidneys by 
a drug that would not be lowering in character. 
We then consulted as to the future course of 
action, and I then gave it as my opinion that, 
from previous experience in such cases, he would 
not live until Monday. We discussed the pro- 
bability. There is one point I was forgetting, the 
question of incisions rose to my mind at this 
time, to make incisions to relieve his tongue as 
the proper course to be adopted, if it could be 
done with safety. Taking into consideration the 
fact that he had been leeched immediately before 
I saw him, and bleeding profusely from these 
leeches, I thought, it would not then be well to 
run the risk of depleting him further by inci- 
sions. There was one spot at the inner angle of 
the jaw, in front of the internal lateral ligament, 
where there seemed to be a tendency to matter 
forming. I suggested to Dr. M*Craith to make 
an incision into this at the eailiest possible time, 
if the remedies that we used did not bring about 
suppuration. I omitted to mention that, besides 
inhaling the steam of hot water, that I suggested 
that his mouth should be bathed frequently with 
hot water in the event of the disease extending 
to the windpipe. I suggesled that it should be 
opened at once, or that laryngotomy should be 
performed, and I told Mr. Mandcville’s friends, 
on the intimation of the slightest change to send 
at once for a doctor, and pointed out to them 
what would be the unfavourable symptoms pos- 
sible to arise. 1 gave directions, as I was ex- 
tremely anxious about his state, that l should be 
telegraphed to next morning as to his condition. 
That is all I have to say about him. 

976. The place or spot you describe as having 
a tendency to pus, that was the spot where the 
probing-needle was applied by Dr. M'Craith?— 
I do not know I indicated to Dr. M‘Craith the 
proper spot to use the probing-needle. 

977. You said that you thought that he would 
not survive Monday? — No. 

978. You did not consider that any human 
power would restore him to health ? — No. 

979. In fact, you thought at that time that he 
was dying? — I did. 

980. Now, Doctor, it is proved in this case 
that this gentleman was in prison from the 31st 
October to the 24th December, that he had all 
the usual comforts of life before he went to 
prison. It was proved that while he was in 
prison he was several times undergoing punish- 
ment, on one occasion punishment for three days 
together on bread and water, and that during 
that, time he was suffering from diarrhoea. It 
was also proved that he could not eat, nor did 
not eat, the prison food for a period of twenty 
hours. They said, in presence of the Governor, 

that 
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The MacDeimot — continued, 
that he had been for a considerable time without 
food. I ought, to have said that before he went 
to prison he was described as a joyous man, with 
a good complexion, aud never hud. a necessity to 
receive any medioine beyond a cough mixture or 
a pill. It was stated that this change occurred in 
priso:;, that his breathing was short and shallow, 
by Dr. Moorhead. That his lips became blucish, 
and that bis lace became flabby and pasty. That 
there was tremor in both his hands, that he 
complained while in prison of sore throat, that 
he stated before the Governor, at half-past three 
o'clock, he had twelve attacks of it. He com- 
plained of feeling cold up to his knees, and of 
rheumatism, how, all this was proved by 
various witnesses. It was proved when he 
came out of prison, for a month this strong man 
was unable to carry his great coat without in- 
convenience, or his boots without inconvenience. 
Before he went in he wrote a good hand, but 
for three months he was unable to write alter 
coming out. That he complained of this sore 
throat a few days before be died. Now, Doctor, 
I waut to ask you whether you consider that 
prison treatment I have described, will it lead 
you to the conclusion that he became a subject 
more susceptible of disease and less able to 
resist it ? — l should say that the succession of 
conditions involved in the course of bis imprison- 
ment, and to a great extent the change in the 
normal condition of life, had a lowering effect on 
his system, which predisposed him to tne class of 
disease which he suffered from when I saw him. 

981. Would you say it also rendered him less 
able t • resist it ? — Certainly, when the constitu- 
tion is lowered he would be naturally unable to 
resist disease so well. 

982. Now, 1 want to ask you whether, to a 
person suffering from diarrhoea, what is called 
punishment diet (which means bread and water) 
for three days, or the hospital was the proper 
place ? — I think it would answer all purposes to 
state in broad terms what I have said with 
regal'd lo that question. I have always a horror 
of criticising the treatment of any man, because 
I do not know the conditions at the present 
time. It is a thing I do not like. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Morphy. 

983. What was the disease from which Mr. 
Mandeville died? — Diffused cellular inflammation 
of the throat and mouth. 

984. Was there considerable swelling under 
the jaw ? — No, the parotid glands were of a 
stony hardness, though considerable swelling 
did not exist or nothing would prevent me having 
made an incision. 

985. Did you observe any blueness of his 
nails or lips? — No, he had no blueness of bis 
nails or lips when I saw him, he was of a florid 
colour. 

986. Were you in a position to judge, from 

our examination, whether that disease of the 

idneys was long-standing or recent? — I judged 

that, from the high specific gravity of the urine; 
it was an acute affection and not a secondary 
disease. 

987. Can you tell us the frequency of his 
respiration ?— I think about 28 or 30 
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98b. Was that normal? — Oh, it was over 
normal ; not very much. 

989. At the time that you saw him, about 
3.30 on Saturday, had the disease attained con- 
siderable development then?— Yes, it developed 
very quickly. 

990. And was in an advanced stage ? — Well, 
it developed very quickly. It was not in an 
advanced stage. It was the glands thal were 
particularly involved. There was very little 
oedematus diffusion about at all. It was par- 
ticularly in the glands. 

991. You said that you thought the remedies 
applied by the other physicians were good pre- 
paratory remedies ? — Y es. 

992. Did you consider that they were adequate 
to the condition in which the patient wns when 
you saw him? — Up to that, time they were, and 
the best proof of that was that they afforded 
him considerable relief. 

993. Even though remedies may afford patients 
relief, are not there some further remedies that 
might have afforded greater relief? — Different 
medical men will have different opinions. 

994. Your remark makes me think that some- 
thing else could have been done? — I explained 
in my examination about the leeches. 

995. Did you observe any inflammation ?— 
Very little, except at the angle of the jaw 
where I described in my direct examination. 
That was the only spot; there seemed to he some 
diffusion. 

996. Did you see where Dr. M*Craith applied 
those leeches ? — I saw that lie applied them at 
the angle of the jaw externally, and he applied, 
I think, two to the tip of the tongue, and a 
couple at the side of the reck, about eight 
altogether. 

997. Would you have adopted that treatment? 
— I would not have adopted the 6ame plan of 
treatment. 

998. What was it suggested to you the pro- 
priety of having resort to laryngotomy ? — The 
probability that the upper portion of tne wind- 
pipe is covered over by a lid, and if this receives 
the watery portion of the blood it will interfere 
with respiration, and therefore it becomes neces- 
sary to have respiration carried on, and you 
cannot have respiration carried on except by 
opening the windpipe and inserting a tube until 
you can relieve the patient by other means. 

999. Was there any lividity ?— No I never 
saw Mr. Mandeville before, hut he was not 
livid. 

1000. This was of course an inflammatory 
affection ? — Yes, a low inflammatory affection. 

1001. Is it a fact that men of stout habit 
don’t bear up against that disease as well as men 
of a sparer habit? — A strong healthy man, stout 
or otherwise, would bear up against it, but men 
whose constitution are lowered by any cause, 
such as blood disease or profusion, exposure, 
bad organic disease of some of the viscera, bad 
hygienic surroundings, all these causes will pre- 
dispose to the disease. 

1002. This particular affection from which 
Mr. Mandeville died ; might not a man who 
never had been subjected to any of these matters 
that you have suggested, and who suddenly got 

E 2 a severe 
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a severe attack, succumb to it rapidly ? — Any 
cases that I saw of it were in broken-down con- 
stitutions. 

1003. You never saw a case of diffused cel- 
lular inflammation except in a man of broken- 
down constitution ? —No. except the result of a 
poison wound: that is the only exception, and 
then that has different forms of affection, termed 
septic inflammation, and it would not be cellular 
diffused inflammation. 

1004. Do you mean to say that a man whose 
constitution was not broken down, and had his 
full strength and vigour, might not be subject to 
diffused cellular inflammation, and succumb to 
it ? — It is quite possible. 

1005. Do you consider that a man who had 
any local predisposition to throat affection could 
with impunity have taken part in meetings in 
the open air during the months of December 
and January, and up to the summer? — I would 
say it was very imprudent of him. 

1005. And would the chances be that that 
delicacy would develop into a serious disease ? — 
Not into the disease or affection he was suffering 
from ; but other throat affections would be 
aggravated by it considerably. 

1007. Could this diffused cellular inflamma- 
tion arise by reason of a man having got a severe 
wetting? — Yes, if he was predisposed to it by 
debilitating causes. 

1008. If these leeches had not been applied 
before you came, would you have used the knife ? 
— I possibly would have made an incision into the 
spot I mentioned at the internal angle of the jaw. 

1009. When you suggested to Dr. M'Craith 
the possible prudence of muking this incision, did 
you convey to him what it was to be made with ? 
— Oh, yes. 

1010. What? — The knife; but I must say, 
in explanation, Dr. M'Craith explained satisfac- 
torily why he did not use the knife on the occa- 
sion. The swelling of the parotid gland having 
increased, there was considerable difficulty in 
opening the jaw. 

1011. This particular place that you indicated 
that the knife should be applied, that was not the 
palate ?— It was in front of the palate I indi- 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
cated the place. It is opposite the internal 
lateral ligament. 

1012. Why would an external incision be im- 
proper under the circumstances ? — Because in an 
external incision there was nothing to incise ; it 
was in the parotid gland that the particular in- 
flammation and hardness was. It would be 
different if the inflammation wa3 in the sub- 
maxillary gland. This was a case of stony hard- 
ness of the parotid gland, aud there was notbino- 
to incise. 

1013. Dr. M'Craith told us that there was 
this swelling under the jaw ? — It may hare 
occurred afterwards, but not when I was there. 
He seemed to me as being a very full man about 
the neck. 

1014. All this swelling that you have de- 
scribed was at the right side? — At the rio-ht 
side. 

1015. Was there any at the left side ? — No ; 
except in the palate and uvula, and diffused in- 
flammation of both tonsils, as well as I could see. 
I saw the uvula and palate, and they were all a 
dusky colour. 

1016. What was the meaning of putting the 
leeches at the left side? — I don’t think they 
were put to the left side. 

1017. Do you know Doctor Ahearue ? — Yes. 

1018. Are you aware whether or not he saw 
Mr, Mandeville? — I heard he saw him after I 
saw him. I -heard that a few days afterwards. 

1019. Did you hear that from Doctor Ahcarne 
himself ? 

The Mac Dei-mot.'] 1 object to these 
questions. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1020. Had you a conversation with Doctor 
Ah earn e with reference to this case ? — Yes. 

1021. Do you think that a post-mortem exa- 

mination would have been of any assistance in 
ascertaining the cause of death? — I am afraid 
that from the septic nature of the disease, the 
decomposition having set in, as it does rapidly, 
in such cases, that it would not throw much lio-ht 
on it. ° 
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Dr. O’Neill, of Mitchelstown; Examined. 


The Mat: Derm ot, Q.C. 

1022. What are your qualifications? — I am an 
M. U. of the University of Edinburgh. 

1023. Do you hold any public appointment? — 
Physician to the workhouse here. 

1024. In Mitchelstown? — Yes, sir. 

1025. How long have you been practising as 
doctor ? — Some 30 years or more. 

1026. Were you acquainted with the late Mr. 
Mnndeville before he was sent to prison? — I 
was. 

1027. From the time he came to Mitchelstown, 

I suppose? — Yes. 

1028. Did you ever attend him as a medical 
man ? — Never. 

1029. You say you were acquainted with him ; 
were you intimately acquainted with him? — 
Yes. 

1030. Judging from his appearance, and such 
opportunities as you had of judging, did he seem 
to be a healthy man? — Very. 

1031. A strong man? — Very. 

1032. Did his temperament appear to be a 
man of strong or weak nerve?-— Strong. 

1033. W as his temperament gloomy or joyous ? 
— Joyous. 

1034. Was his complexion ruddy, or was it 
flabby and pasty-looking?- — Ruddy and healthy. 

1035. Did he ever complain to you of any ill- 
ness?— Never. 

1036. Had you any opportunity of knowing 
whether he was a man of sober or intemperate 
habits ? — I had. 

1037. Well, was lie of sober or temperate 
habits ? — Temperate. 

1038. I suppose, Doctor, you did not see him 
during the time he was in prison?— No.. 

1039. Did you see him when he was discharged 
from prison? — Yes. 

1040. How soon? — A few days after. 

1041. Did you continue to see him frequently 
from the time of his discharge until the time he 
died? — I did. 

1042. During that period you saw him fre- 
quently, 1 suppose? — Yes. 

1043. Did ne seem to you to have preserved 
all this appearauce of health which you have 
already described? — He did not. 

1044. I fid he seem to you to have preserved ox- 
lost weight ; did he seem to have preserved ox- 
lost the joyous expression of countenance? — To 
have lost. 

1045 . Did bis nerves appear to you to have 
x-emained strong or to have grown weak and 
tremulous ? — Tremulous. 

1046. Did his complexion seem to have lost 
any of its ruddy hue?— It did. 
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1047. Had his face grown flabby ? — Yes. 

1048. How dul his eyes appear to you?— -His 
eyes appeared defective ; he was weax-ing glasses 
when 1 saw him. 

1049. Before he went to prison did his eyes 
appear defective? — No. 

1050. Were you called in professionally to 
attend him ; on what date were you called in? — 
On the 7th. 

1051 . Are you sure it was not the 6th ? — Yes, 
Saturday the 7 th. 

1052. You accompanied Dr. M'Craith to his 
house ? — Yes. 

1053. Will you state now about what hour?— 
About eight, o’clock in the morning was my fix-st 
time. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1054. The notes you are reading from, when . 
were they written? — They were written evexy 
time I went out. 

The MacDcrmot. 

1055. Looking on your notes, would you just 
state in what condition you found him ? — On 
viewing him I considered his case a hopeless one. 

1056. State what, symptoms you saw? — There 
was intense swelling of the right side of the 
glands. The glands were vex-y hard and pain- 
ful. 

The Coroner. 

1057. What gland? — The parotid. 

1058. Then the submaxillary glauds were also 
■swollen? — The submaxillary glands were also 
affected; in like manner the tonsils were enlarged, 
and the aperture to the pharynx. 

The Mac Dermot. 

1059. What was the colour ’—Purplish. 

1060. Was tlxex-e any swelling of the chin?— 
No, or at least very little indeed. 

1061. Was the tongue to any extent swollen? 

lOffh. ‘Y’ou say you considered the case hope- 
less ? — I did, six-. 

1063. Did you state so much to your colleague. 
Dr. M'Craith ? — I hinted so much. 

1064. What treatment was used ?— We applied 
two leeches to the angle of the jaw on the right 
side. 

1065. Did the place where they were applxed 
bleed much? — Freely. 

1066. Did they seem to give relief?— De- 
cidedly. 

1067. Did you apply both of the leeches to 
that place ?— Quite near each other. 

1068. What other treatment did you prescribe ? 

E 3 —Stupes 
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— Stupes and fomentations and inhalations of 
steam. 

1069. 1 suppose you considered all that proper 
treatment? — I could think no other better. 

1070. You sent for more leeches? — Yes, about 
half-an-hour after they were applied. There 
were four applied to the right side and two 
under the tongue. 

1071. Is it over the parotid gland ?— Yes, and 
down to the chin. 

1072. Where did you put the other two?— 
Under the tongue. 

1073. Would that be where the sublingual 
gland was ? — Yes. 

1074. Did they' bleed freely? — Yes, and the 
bleeding was encou raged more by hot sponging. 

1075. Had that the effect of giving relief? — 
It h;,d. 

1076. Do you know while you were there wa3 
any salts given ? — There was a saline mixture 
given for purgative purposes. 

1077. Do you know whether gargle was used 
also ? — Yes, I also applied nitrate of potash and 
alum to the tongue to reduce the inflammatory 
action. 

1078. Was a sweating mixture administered? 
-Yes. 

1079. That was for the purpose of producing 
sweating ? — Yes. 

1080. Did you consider all thattreatment good? 
— Y'es. 

1081. What was recommended to be given for 
strengthening ?— Champagne, brandy, new milk 
from the cow, and chicken broth. 

1082. Was there any' preparation of iron? — 
Not at that time. 

1083. All this was done before Dr. Cremen 
arrived ?— Yes. 

1084. Dr. Cremen arrived about half-past 
three 7 — Yes. 

10*5. Y'ou returned there about half-pant 
three? — A little before it. 

1086. You, Dr. Cremen, and Dr. M'Craith 
had a consultation ? — Yes. 

1087. Up to that time did you approve of the 
treatment administered ? — Yes. 

ll.88. Did Dr. Cremen approve of the previous 
treatment? — He did. 

1089. What was the treatment pursued when 
Dr. Cremen arrived? — He ordered a mixture of 
chlorate of potash and percliloride of iron. 

1090. What else? — He ordered nothing more 
in the way of medicines, but directed to continue 
the treatment as heretofore. 

1091. Did he say anything about using the 
knife ? — He did. 

1092. What did he say ? — If it was required ; 
if there were any threatening symptoms of im- 
pending suffocation it would be well to use it. 

1093. Did he say anything about cutting or 
scarifying for any collection of pus that might 
be at the right side of the jaw? — Yes, he said it 
would be well to do it. 

1094. Is that the place where you had put the 
leeches? — Yes. 

1095. Did he say anything about performing 
a more serious operation ? — He talked about 
tracheotomy and laryngotomy 

1096. After Dr. Cremen left was the explor- 
ing needle used ? — Yes. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

1097. By Dr. M‘Craith ? — Ye.-. 

1098. Where? — At the angle of the jaw. 

1099. Is that the locality or place where Dr. 
Cremen had spoken of scarifying ?— Yes. 

1100. Wlmt was the effect of that? — A quan- 
tity of matter came away. Sanguino-puruleut 
matter. 

1101. Is that the same as a sanious discharge ? 
— The very same. 

1102. What is the nature of that discharge ? — 
It is a mixture of blood and pus. 

1 103. Did that come in a small quantity, or a 
large quantity? — In a fair quantity. 

1 104. Did it give relief? — Apparently so. 

1105. Was that done on vour visit on Sunday 
morning ? —Yes, the early visit. 

1 106. W ould an external incision be of anv 
use ? — No. 

1107. You came there a second time ou Sun- 
day ?— At two o’clock. 

1108. Were you there when the patient died? 
— I was. He died in my hands; my hands held 
his head on the chair. 

1109. About what hour did he die? — Half- 
past two, exactly. • 

1110. Of what, in your opinion, did he die ? — 
Failure of the heart’s action, and blood poison- 
ing. 

1111. Wlmt did that arise from ? — Blood 
poisoning. 

1112. Is that wlmt was called by Dr. Cremen 
diffused cellular inflammation ? — Yes. 

1113. Was there any presence of suffocation? 
— None whatever. 

1114. Y'ou have hern in court during the hear- 
ing of this trial ? — I was. 

1115. You said you knew the patient during 
his life. While in prison his eyes became con- 
gested, his breathing rapid and shallow, and 
laboured, his lips bluish, his countenance flabby 
and pasty, a nervous tremor in both hands, sore 
throat, diarrhtea, rheumatism. Assuming that 
all these tliiugs occurred to a person, would you 
be able to form a medical opinion as to whether 
these things lender him more susceptible of 
disease and less able to resist it? — I would. 

1116. Now, Doctor, would you consider keep- 
ing a patient on punishment diet, as bread and 
water, suffering from diarrhoea, proper or im- 
proper treatment ? — Very improper, I would say, 
indeed. 

1117. Which do you consider, the present 
prison cell or the hospital, the proper place for 
such a patient? -The hospital. 

1118. Do you consider a punishment cell 
opposite a draughty door a fit place for a person 
complaining of a sore throat ?— No. 

1119. When a question was asked by my 
friend, Mr. Morphy, of Or. Cremen yesterday, 
he gave an answer, and I want to see whether 
you agree in that answer. He said this was a 
low inflammatory affection which no man may- 
get but a man whose conditions are lowered by 
Bad hygienic circumstances by morbid conditions 
of the blood by privations, by exposure, by 
organic disease. All these causes lead to that ; 
do you agree with him ? — I do. 

1120. You knew the patient before he went in, 
and you knew him after he came out, and you 
have heard what 1 have read to you ; would you 

say 
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The MncDcrmot — continued. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 


say as a medical man whether in your opinion 
this disease from which he died is attributable 
to his treatment while in prison ? — I would say so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Stephen Ronan, b.l. 

1121. Doctor, you were first called in pro- 
fessionally to attend Mr. .Vlandeville on Satur- 
day the 7th in the morning? — Yes. 

1122. Where was he then, Doctor? — He was 
lying in bed. 

1123. Dr. .M'Craith was with you at the time? 
—Yes, sir. 

1124 Did you make a careful diagnosis of the 
case then ? — Yes. 

1125. Aud yon discovered immediately that 
the case was hopeless. Have you a note in your 
book of the symptoms that you observed on that 
occasion? — I have. 

1126. Would you read it out to me? — I saw 
him for the first time on Saturday morning at 
seven o’clock with Dr. M'Craith. 

1 127-8. Tell me the result of your diagnosis 
on Saturday morning, as you have no note of it? 
— His pulse was 120, and weak respiration about 
30 and rather laborious, great swelling on right 
side of face, difficult aud painful deglutition or 
difficulty in swallowing, extreme restlessness and 
anxious to get out of bed. Temperature, 122 - 2. 

1129. Do you remember, Doctor, which of 
you took the temperature? — Dr. M'Craith 

1130. From these symptoms, what was the 
irresistible cause of death you saw ? — Failure of 
the heart’s action. 


Here the witness referred to his book, 
and Mr. Ronan demanded that the book 
be handed to him. The book was accordingly 
handed to Mr. Ronan. 


Mr. Ronan. 

The Coroner.'] Doctor, point out the entry 
made on Saturday morning, 7th instant. 

1131. Tell me, sir, when was that, entry made? 
— U pon my oath it was made on the Saturday 
morning. 

1132. The entry is under the date Monday, 
24tli July 1876, and here is the entry : “ I saw 
him for the first time in his fatal illness on 
Saturday morning the 7th at eight o’clock with 
Dr. M'Craith. On your oath, if you made that 
entry on Saturday morning, how did you know 
it was fatal ? — By his appearance. 

1 1 33. “ I saw him for the first time in his 
fatal illness on Saturday morning, the 7th instant, 
in company with Dr. M'Craith. I considered 
his case hopeless then. We took leeches with 
us, all we had, and applied them and sent im- 
mediately for half-a-dozen to Formoy and had 
them applied in about two hours. Fomentations 
and inhalations of steam, alum, and nitrate of 
potash put on the dorsum of the tongue. A saline 
aperient was given. Met Dr. Cremen about 3.30. 
He bad but slender hopes of his recovery. He 
ordered him mixture, chlorate of potash and per- 
chlorlde of iron. He was ordered brandy and 
new milk frequently, alternate with chicken 
broth. Saw him again next, same evening, he 
was much worse. Next morning saw him at 
eight o’clock ; he was then sinking fast. At half- 
past two o’clock he breathed his last; my hands 
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supported his bead.” Now, Dr. O’Neill, on 
your oath, was the whole of that entry written 
at one time ? — It was not ; it was in detached 
pieces. 

1134. How much was the first portion. "I 
saw him for the first time in bis fatal ilness on 
Saturday morning at eight o'clock in company 
with Dr M‘> 'raith ; I considered his ease hopeless 
then.” On yonr oath, was that written on 
Saturday morning ? — It was, on my oath. 

The Coroner. 

1135. When was the first portion written ? — 
That which was written on Saturday morning. 

1136. Up to what word ? — Witness reading: 
"We took two leeches with us, all we had, and 
applied them, and sent immediately for half-a- 
dozen others to Fermoy, and had them applied 
in about two hours with fomentations, inhala- 
tions of steam, alum, chlorate of potash over 
the dorsum of the tongue.” That much was 
written that day ; it was after I came home that 
night I wrote the other things. 

1137. All the occurrences of Saturday were 
written on Saturday night? — Oil Saturday 
evening. 

1138. At your own house? — At my own 
house. 

Mr. tionan. 

1139. What is the last word of Saturday? — 

“ And had them applied in about two hours.” I 
think that is the last I wrote on Saturday 
evening. That is the last. 

1 140. Doctor, is this your current book for 
the present year ? — No, sir. 

1141. Where is your current book for the 
present year ? — It is at home. 

1141. You keep a record of your visits to 
your patients ? — No. 

1142. What is in the current hook ? — Oh, lots 
of tilings that I could not tell you about; I 
would not expose them. I have no book at all 
this year ; my patients are gone. 

1143. On your solemn oath, sir, what did you 
mean by saying your book for the current year 
was at home? — The current year. I don’t 
exactly understand you. Well. I will swear to 
you now that I have no book. 

The Mac Dermot.~[ You asked him was 
that your book for tfie current year, he said 
not. 

1144. Is this the first year you gave up 
keeping a book ? — No ; some years I kept no 
book. Latterly I did not think it worth while 
to keep a book ; patients were so few and visits 
so far between. 

1145. Mr. Ronan ( handing Witness his 
booh.) Now, would you read that for me ? — “ It 
is scarcely necessary to advise caution in the use 
of the knife in this region.” 

1146. Was that after you had seen Dr. 
Cremen ? — Yes. 

1147. On your oath is that on the pa<*e before 
you wrote this ? — That entry was made after 1 
had seen Dr. Cremen. 

1148. On your oath is. that on the page before 
this thing you say was written on Saturday. Was 
the account of the interview with Dr. Cremen 

E 4 written 
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Mr. Ronau— continued, 
written on the Sunday ? — It was written on 
Sunday evening. 

1 149. Dr. Cremen did not see you on Sunday ; 
was not that entry written on Sunday ? — It 
was. 

1150. What o’clock was it on Saturday when 
you saw Dr. Cremen ? — Half-past three. 

1151. And when you were making your note 
on Saturday evening why did you _ leave out all 
about Dr. Cremen ; in Saturday night’s note ? — 
I don’t know. 

1152. On your oath was not the whole of that 
written after the man’s death ? — It was not. 

1153. Do you mean to say you wrote his 
illness was fatal and the man still alive? — I 
wrote that on Saturday evening. 

1154. Now this exploring needle I want to 
ask you about ; did you use that for the purpose 
of diagnosis? — For the purpose of evacuating 
matter, not for diagnosis. 

1155. That was corresponding to the scarifica- 
tion which Dr. Cremen recommended? — Some- 
thing similar. 

1156 Did you ever hear before of ah exploring 
needle being used for an operation? — I often 
opened pus with an exploring needle myself. 

1.157. But when scarification is prescribed, did 
you ever hear of it being used? — Not usually. 

1158. Did you ever hear of scarification being 
done with an exploring needle? — I did not. 
How could scarification be done with an explor- 
ing needle. 

1159. When Mr. Mandeville returned here 
after his imprisonment you noticed a great 
change in his appearance ? — Indeed I did. 

1160. Wasted? — Yes. 

1161. Shrunk? — Yes. 

1162. Pale?— Yes. 

1163. Loss of weight ? — Yes. 

1164. That was obvious to any one who knew 
liim before ? — Judging from his physiognomy. 

1165. Now tell me, wasting and shrinking, 
could you form any estimate for the jury as to 
how much weight he lost while he was in prison? 
— I would say he lost over two stone. 

1166. Do you stick to that ? — To the best of 
my belief, and judging from his appearance. 

1167. Your opinion on that, I presume, is 
about of as much value as on other matters ? — 
The very same. 

1168. Was Mr. Mandeville an abstemious 
man ? — As far as I knew him, he was. 

1169. He was a man of strong will and firm 
nerves ? — Yes. 

1170. Did you ever hear of a man of strong 
will, firm nerves, and abstemious, taking the 
pledge against whiskey ? — I did. 

1171. What was the cause?— To keep away 
from temptation. 

1172. A man of strong will, steady nerves, 
and abstemious, taking the pledge against 
whiskey alone ; tell me the names of the other 
men who did it ? — Many men took it that I don’t 
know. I cannot enumerate them. ( Laughter 
in Court.) 

1173. What you told me, Doctor, was that you 
have known many a man of strong will, abste- 
mious habits, and steady nerves, who took the 
pledge against whiskey alone ? — I knew many a 
man to take the pledge against everything. 


Mr. Ronan— continued. 

1174. Did yon ever know any man in your 
life ? — I won’t say I ever saw one. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1175. You merely said whiskey, not whiskey 
alone ? 

Mr. Romm. 

1176. In the whole course of your experience 
could you say you ever heard of a man of strong 
will, abstemious habits, and steady nerves, talcing 
a pledge against whiskey alone ?■ — I am not pre- 
pared to swear that. 

1177. Can you say you did? — I don’t think I 
can. 

1178. You were a very intimate friend of Mr. 
Mandeville’s ; can you give us any explanation 
why he took this extraordinary pledge against 
whiskey ? — I cannot:. 

1179. On your oath, in your heart, do you 
believe that he knew he was taking too much of 
it ? — I don’t believe that. 

1180. Can you suggest any other motive? — I 
cannot. 

1181. Did you know that he had taken any 
pledge before against whiskey also ? — No. 

1182. Did you ever hear? — I don't know. 

1183. Did you think it was because he used 
to take too little of it he took the pledge ? — I 
cannot say. 

1184. On your oath do you think ho took the 
pledge because he took too little of it 'l — It was 
not. 

1185. Was it because he took the light 
quantity ? — I don’t know. 

Mr. Harrington objected to these ques- 
tions as being ridiculous. 

The Coroner.'] The question is, does he 
believe why he took the pledge? 

Mr. Harrington .] Yes, and he says no. 

Mr. Romm. 

1186. Mr. Mandeville was a man of splendid 
physique and constitution when he went into 
gaol ? — He was. 

1187. So that if any man was fit to bear 
prison treatment, he was ? — He was a good sub- 
ject going in. 

1188. Was his own impression, when he came 
out, as far as you know, that his constitution had 
been shattered? — No; he said nothing at all 
about it to me ; he is a very reticent man. 

1189. As far as you could gather, what was 
his impression ? — 1 could not tell you. 

1190. He gave you nothing that led you to 
think that he believed Ms constitution was 
shaken ? — No. 

1191. Saw him frequently? — Not very fre- 
quently. 

1192. Did you hear, sir, on your oath, that 
after he came out he said they had not taken a 
feather out of him ? — Never. 

1193. Do you read the newspapers? — Occa- 
sionally, not every day. 

Mr. Harrinqton. 

1194. The English “ Times” I am sure ? — No, 
I read the “ Sportsman,” “ Bell’s Life,” and so 
forth, and the “ Star,” occasionally. 

1195. Do 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1195. Do you read a Cork daily paper? — 


Mr. Ronan. 


1195. Could you give me any idea of the 
number of speeches Mr. Mandeville made after 
coming out of gaol ? — I could not. 

1196. You heard he made some? — Yes, if they 
were speeches. 

1197. How else would you describe them? — 
He might have been talking. 

1198. What part of the treatment was for the 
septic condition ? — Potash and iron. 

1199. What part of the treatment was for the 
blood poisoning? — The septic case and it are 
synonymous. 

1200. Was there any lividity in his lips? — 
There was blueness. 

1201. Or the nails? — There was. 

1202. Was there on the general surface of the 
body? — No ; I did not remark it. 

1203. Are you speaking of the time imme- 
diately before death or after death? — Before 
death. 

1204. How long before ? — The first day I saw 
him he hail it. 

1205. Did that continue until death? — It did, 
I think. 

1206. I want you to be sure? — I am certain it 
never left him. 

1207. When did you last see the surface of 
his body before death? — I saw it the day he died. 

1208. What time? — In the morning and 
during the forenoon up to half-past two o’clock, 
the day he died. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1209. You saw the entire surface of his body • 
— Not the entire surface ; his breast, and hands, 
and arms. 

1210. Was he dressed, doctor? — Covered 
with sheets and blankets. 

1211. Did you take off the clothes to examine 
the body? — Not except the parts exposed. 

Re-examined by The MacDermot. 

1212. You said Mr. Mandeville had strong 
nerves and will, and abstemious habits ; do you 
think that a man with good nerves and a fair 
amount of will and abstemious liabitu won’t 
sometimes take a little ton much ? — Many a man 
does it. 

1213. And if a man does find that he takes 
too much sometimes is it wrong for him to take 
the pledge? — Not at all. 

1214. Did you ever see him drunk? — On my 
oath I never did. 

1215. Did you ever dine in his company? — 
I did, once or twice. 

1216. You already stated that you met him a 
few times, and that he was very reticent, that he 
said nothing about his constitution being shat- 
tered ; do you think Mr. Mandeville was a man 
who, if he suffered loss of constitution in prison, 
would go about telling people that his constitu- 
tion was shattered ? — No. 

1217. Do you think he would be too proud to 
do it ; do you think that he would be more 
likely to boast that not a feather had been 
knocked out of him than to complain? — I 
do. 


Daniel Godlding, Ex-warder of Tullamore Gaol ; Examined. 


Mr. Harrington. 

1218. I believe you were a wardev in 
Tullamore Prison when Mr. Mandeville was 
imprisoned in Tullamore ? — Yes. 

1219. You remember the time of his going to 
rison? — I was told, but I did not see him that 
ay ; I did not see him till about three days 

after his arrival. 

1220. Had you ever seen him before ? — No. 

1221. Did it strike you what was his appear- 
ance ? — Yes. 

1222. As being remarkable? — Yes. 

1223. As being a big, strong man ? — Being a 
very big, able man, strong and healthy. 

1224. Where was he at the time you saw him ? 
— At exercise. 

1225. Was there any other prisoner with him 
at exercise ?— Mr. O’Brien. 

1226. Were you in the yard with him? — I 
saw him from a window. 

1227. Was be in your charge any time ? — 
Never, unlesson a Sunday, when other officers 
would be present. 

1228. At that time Mr. O’Brien and he were 
both in their own clothes? — Yes. 

1229. Was any other prisoner exercising with 
them? — No. 

1230. Do you recollect having seen Mr. 
Mandeville brought before the governor on any 
occasion? — Yes; but I did not recollect the day 
after his imprisonment, 

373. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1231. What charge was brought against him ? 
— Refusing to wear prison clothes. 

1232. Can you recollect what reply he made ? 
— He was reported by Warder Mooney for refus- 
ing to wear prison clothes. 1 was present. He was 
asked by the governor what he had got to say. 
He-said, “ I have nothing to say but that I won't 
wear prison clothes.” The governor said he was 
handed up to him as a convicted criminal, and “I 
must punish you.” Mr. Mandeville said he was 
not a convicted criminal ; he was a political 
prisoner, and thought himself as such, and would 
not wear the prison garb. “Very well, I must 
punish you,” said the governor ; “ 48 hours’ 
bread and water.” 

1233. Do you know where that puuiskment 
was undergone ? — In his cell. 

1234. You know how much bread is allowed 
during the 24 hours ? — Sixteen ounces of bread 
each day, divided into three parts : the coarse 
brown bread, six for breakfast, six for dinner, and 
four for supper. 

1235. What drink had he with that? — Water, 
it is supposed to be. I did not see him receive 
this, but that is the usual bread-and- water allow- 
ance. 

1236. Can you tell me in what quantity 
water is given to a prisoner ? — There is plenty 
of water. 

1237. I believe, with some prisoners, it is 

E customary 
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Mr. Harrington— continued, 
customary to make changes in his cell? — Yes, 
every tiling is taken out of his cell with the 
exception of his stool, cell-pot, prayer-book, 
beads, and drinking quart. 

1238. What is taken away ? — The plank bed, 
all the clothes, the mattress, and the rules 
and regulations. The walls are left bare and 
naked. 

1239. Were you brought into contact with 
Mr. Mandeville during the time he was in 
prison ? — Yes. 

1240. Can you tell me how long he was in 
prison before that occurred; can you tell me 
the date? — The 22nd of November. 

1241. Is that the occasion on which he was 
stripped ofliis clothes? — Yes. 

1242. Will yon tell lmw you were brought 
into contact with him on that evening ; were you 
present when he was stripped of his clothes ? — I 
went off duty at 6.30 that evening. About 7.30 
Warder Hoolalmn informed me the governor 
wanted me. I went to the prison, and the 
governor opened the door, and ho desired me to 
go for Warder Wilson. I did so, and found him 
in bed. I told the governor that Warder 
Wilson was in his bed. He desired me to go 
back and tell him to come up. While I was 
away for Warder Wilson, the warder who came 
for me also went for Warder Mooney. 

1243. What hour was this? — Surely, I would 
say about eight o'clock p.m. We were marched 
in by the governor himself. Warder Wilson, 
Mooney, Bagnell, and the chief warder, George 
Bartley. They were inarched in and formed in 
line on the parade ground. The governor in- 
formed us that he had instructions to strip 
Mandeville, and that he expected us to do our 
duty. “ It is very hard,” said he, “but it must be 
done. Lead on men,” and he proceeded up the 
stairs, along the centre landing, until we came to 
Mr. Maude villa’s cell. 

Cormier. 

1244. What hour was that: — About eight 
o’clock. The light is put out at eight o’clock, and 
it was not lighting at the time. Chief warder 
Bartley opened the door from the outside. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1245. How is the cell fastened? — By a bolted 
lock. The governor said, “ Light the gas.” 

1246. Was the cell dark when you entered? 
— It was dark. The chief warder lit the gas. 

1247. Could you see Mr. Mandeville then? — 
Yes, lie was lying on the bed asleep. He had 

i ' his cell stool propping his pillow. 

1248. What is in the pillow ? — Fibre. 

1249. Are you aware how many pounds of fibre 
in the mattress? — Seven pounds. He did not 
wake up when we entered the cell. 

1250. Did any of the inqn appvoach him ? — 
Yes, the chief warder. The chief warder went 
over to him and he caught the stool in his right 
hand and he pulls it away, at the same time say- 
ing, “Get up out of that.” Whilst netting up he 
leaned on his right elbow, then rubbed his eyes, 
and asked what was up. The governor informed 
him that he should take off the clothes. 


Coroner. 

1251. Was Mr. Mandeville in his ordinary 
clothes? — He was in his own clothes, and in 
bed. 

Counsel. 

1252. Well? — Mr. Mandeville said he would 
not. “ If you do not give them up,” said the 
governor, “we must take them from you by force. 

1 have instructions to do so." He said that he 
would not without a struggle. “Very well,” 
said the governor; “men, do your duty.” The 
chief warder,. Wilson, McCulla, Bagnell, and 
Mooney 

Coroner. 

1253. What about yourself? — [ Witness.] I 
was looking on. They seized him while he was 
sitting down on his plank bed. They caught 
hold ofhis coat, opened it ; they were pulling it 
off his shoulder, and they succeeded in getting it 
off after a struggle. Mr. Mandeville said he did 
not wish to strike them, that they were too 
numerous. They opened his waistcoat, and 
forced that off him. 11c had a knitted gansy 
over his shirt; that was pulled off. They pulled 
off the trousers then ; Warder Wilson opened the 
buttons. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1254. Do you know whether they were hold- 
ing his hands? — Yes, they were holding his 
hands. Then they caught him by the shoulders 
and pulled off his shirt. He said, “ For decency 
sake, leave me my shirt; I won’t give up my 
shirt without a struggle.” Warder Wilson placed 
a sheet aiound his loius; after doing so he lay 
down. Warder Mooney when coming to the 
cell had the clothes with him, and he left them 
in the cell. The governor told Mandeville that 
they were nice clean clothes, and to put them on. 
He said he would not. that he would remain 
naked. His own clothes were gathered up by 
Mooney. We left the cell, anu the door was 
locked anrl the light put out. 

1255. Where was McCulla? — He was in- 
side : McCulla was the warder on duty. 

1256. I believe the warders keep a book ? — 
Yes, there is a book for the warders to enter any 
complaints. 

1257. Do you know how often Mr. Maude 
ville was on bread and water whilst in gaol ? — 
I am not quite sure. 

1258. About how often ? — I think about nine 
periods. 

1259. And these periods would be 24 and 48 
hours, and so forth ? — I do not know. 

1260. Were you aware that he was a portion of 
the time in the punishment cell? — Yes. 

1261. Do you know whether it is in the same 
condition as when Mr. Mandeville was confined 
in it? — No, it was improved since. 

1262. I believe it lias been floored since you 
left ? — Yes, boarded. 

1263. Did you see Mr. Mandeville about the 
time be left? — I saw him the night before he 
left. 

1264. Did you observe any change in him ? — 
Yes, then and during his imprisonment. His 
face was thin, a dark circle round his eyes, his 
lips of a bluish colour, his clothes seemed too big 
for him. 

1265. Had 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1265. Had he his own clothes on? — Yes, he 
had his own clothes on at that time, and on the 
whole he was a different man from the first day 
I saw himself and Mr. William O’Brien. 

1266. When a prisoner is punished for a 
breach of the rules, not doing work, and so on, 
that is always done on the report of a warder? 
— Yes. 

1267. Did it come to your knowledge that 

Mr. Mandcville was punished without any such 
report ? 

Mr. Ronan objected. 

Coroner. 

1268. Are you aware that Mr. Mandeville has 
not been punished without his being reported ? — 
lam aware that Mr. Mandeville has been punished 
without his name being entered in this book. 
There may be another book besides one. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ronan. 

1269. When Mr. Mandeville was wakened he 
had one hand under his jaw ? — Yes, 

1269. What was lie doing with the other 
hand ? — I cannot say. 

1270. After lie awoke and stood up where was 
his other hand ? — Ask the question straight, and 
I will answer. 

1271. What did you tell us before about his 
hands ? — I said when the stool was pulled from 
under his head, after that he got up on his right 
elbow. 

1272. When they were taking the clothes off 
him, what was Mr. Goulding doing with his right 
hand and his left ? — Both in his pockets. 

1273. The other warders were engaged, but 
never did one of Mr. Goulding’s hands leave his 
pockets ? — Never, while I was in the cell. 

1274. That is because he had an objection to 
take part in this nefarious bus iu ess ?—l won’t 
answer you. 

1275. You must?— I had an objection to take 
off the clothes. 

1276. And therefore it was because you had 
an objection to take part in this, that you kept 
your hands in your pockets ? — Yes. 

1277. Did you go to the cell determined to 
keep your hands in your pockets ? — Yes. 

1278. Why did you not refuse to go ? — Simply 
because tbei e would be no one to tell the story. 

1279. Oh, your object in going up then was to 
be a witness of ivhat took place ? — Yes. 

1280. And you believe the governor, chief 
warder, and all your colleagues there would give 
a false account of what happened ? — They would 
give a true account to their authorities, but they 
would not give it to the public. 

1281. If you were not there, no one else would 
give a true account to the public? — Yes. 

1282. And you were the one man who would 
give a true account to the public? — Well, I had 
no other means of knowing it. I had my own 
opinion. 

1283. Was it your opinion that yon alone 
would give a true account to the public ? — I did 
not form any opinion at the time. 

1284. Did you not tell me that the reason you 
went up there was that there would he no one to 
tell the truth? — I went up there to see that the 
man was not killed on the spot. 
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Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1285. Did you anticipate that he might he 
killed on the spot ? — I went to see, fearing he 
might be killed by the shock. 

1286. Was there a scrape of a pin on any 
man’s hand after that straggle? — No. 

1287. Was there a scrape of a nail ? — No. 

1288. Was there the slightest hurt to any- 
body 1 — To M r. Mandeville’s feelings, as there 
would be to mine. 

1289. Was there ft single article of his cloth- 
ing torn ? — I did not examine them. 

1290. What do you believe? — I cannot say 
yes or no ; they might be, or they might 
not. 

1291. But you described minutely every por- 
tion of the act, how each article of clothing was 
taken off. Can you say now that a single 
article was torn ? — I cannot say it was. 

1292. Was there any injury done except the 
injury to his feelings ? — No. 

1293. How long were you in T ullamore ? — 
About 15 months. 

1294. Had you ever to deal with refractory 
prisoners, and do you believe in dealing with 
refractory prisoners their clothes can be taken 
oft’ without being tom ? — I do not know. 

1295. What do you believe? — I have no 
belief as to whether a man’s clothes could be 
taken oil' without tearing them. 

1296. What weight did you say was Mr. 
Mandeville’s mattress ? — Seven pounds. 

1297. There is no doubt about that? — No. 

1298. When did you see his mattress? — 1 had 
a couple of occasions of seeing it. 

1299. Is there only one kind of mattress used 
in the gaol ? — There are two. 

1300. Wlial is the weight of the other one? — 
F onrteen pounds. 

1301. Hud not Mr. Mandeville a mattress 
with 24 lbs. in it? — To my awn knowledge, no. 

1302. How often were you in his cell alto- 
gether ? — About four or five times. 

1303. Tell again all that was taken nut of the 
cell ? — The plank bed, the mattress, the bedding, 
and the rules. 

1304. His first punishment was 48 hours? — 
Yes. 

1305. On your oath, have you conveyed to the 
jury the truth about what takes place as to that 
cell for 48 hours? — Yes. 

1306. On your oath, is not the bedding given 
back every night? — Yes. 

1307. You were greatly shocked at the scene 
that you went up to witness for the public 
good? — Yes, it reminded me of the Jews strip- 
ping Our Lord. 

1308. And of course, when you make such an 
appalling comparison as that, it entered very 
deep into your feelings. When did you first 
communicate it to the public? — I won’t answer. 

1309. You must? — I won’t answer. 

Coroner . ] You are bound to answer. 

Witness.] Immediately after I came out 

that night. 

Counsel. 

1310. Who did you tell ?— I told my wife, 
and I told a reporter for the “ Freeman.” 

1311. What is his name ? — I do not know. 

1312. Did you tell him that Bight? — Yes. 

1313. When first did you tell the solicitor 

y 2 who 
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Counsel — continued. 

who is conducting this case ; when did you first 
tell your evidence ? — I never told Mr. Mande- 
ville. 

1314. Who did you give your evidence to ? — 
To Mr. Mandeville’s clerk. 

1315. How did they find out that you knew 
all about it ? — By letter ( hands letter to 
Counsel). 

1316. You got something before that? — 
{No answer'). 

1317. Have you been dismissed for making 
false reports, and telling lies ? — {No answer). 

Coroner. 

1318. Have you been dismissed from Tulla- 
more ? — Yes. 

1319. For what? — For a statement got up 
by the governor, that he visited me when on 
night duty one night at 12.30, and he said I did 
not peg the clock. I was dismissed for saying 
that I was in number four and pegging the 
clock at 12.30, and for being in my stocking 
soles. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1320. Were you dismissed for telling a lie 
to the governor ? — I cannot say. 

1321. Were you charged with telling a lie to 
the governor ? — He charged me with it. 

1322. And on that charge you were dismissed ? 
— I have no doubt but that is the charge I was 
dismissed on 

1323. When were you dismissed ? — On the 
12 th July. 

1324. And this letter is dated the 11th? — 
Yes. 

1325. Did you write to anybody the day you 
were dismissed ? — No. 

1326. Nor had no message sent to anybody? 
— I won’t answer. 

1327. Why do you decline to answer? — On 
the grounds that I had many persons to write 
to or send a message to. 

1328. Did you send a message to anybody on 
the 1 Uth? — I did. 

1329. Is that the message you decline to tell 
me about? — I decliue to answer on the subject. 

1330. Had that message anything to Bay to 
this case ? — No. 

1331. Did you send any message about Mr. 
Mandeville on that day ? — No. 

1332. Did you send any message to Mr. 
Mandeville ? 

The MacDermot objected, unless the mes- 
sage was in writing. 

Mr. lionan. 

1333. Did you seud any' letter to anybody 
about Mr. Mandeville? — At what period? 

1334. At any time ? — No. 

1335. And why did you ask me “ At what 
period”?— To know what you mean ; you are 
asking me such crooked questions ; upon my 
soul 1 do not know what you mean at all. 

1336. You sent a verbal message about Mr. 
Mandeville to some one ? — No. 

1337. And why, when I asked you, did you 
decline to answer; what did you decline to 
answer ? — That I sent a verbal message. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1338. Why did you decline to answer? — I do 
not see what it has to do with the case. 

1339. You got this letter the day after you 
were dismissed ?— Yes. 

1340. Were you surprised at getting this 
letter ? — I was not surprised at anything. 

1341. How did Mr. Mandeville know here in 
Mitchelstown on the 11th July that you were 
dismissed .the previous day? — I do not know 
whether he knew I was dismissed or not. 

1342. Were you served with a subpeena; 
were you given a little money to come down 
here? — No. 

1343. Are you in any employment now ? — 
No. 

1344. You got no money to come down here? 
— No. 

1345. Where are you stopping here? — At a 
friend’s. 

1346. Who is the friend ? — Maurice Connor’s. 

1347. Did you know him before you came 
here? — No ; but I knew his wife. 

1348. Did you pay for your ticket out of your 
own money? — Yes. 

1349. Were you talking to any one in Tulla- 
move about what evidence you could give here?' 
— Yes. 

1350. To whom ? — To several parties. 

1351. What parties? — I was telling Mr. 
Morahan I would come here. 

1352. Were you telling him or any one what 
your evidence would be? — I did not teil any 
gentleman what my evidence would be, unless 
that legal gentleman. 

1353. You saw Mr. Mandeville leaving prison? 
—Yes. 

1354. He was emaciated, worn, wasted, pale? 
— Not pale, but thin. 

1355. Hlue marks on his eyes ? — They ap- 
peared to me to be more black. 

1356. You noticed that when he uentinhe 
was a fine man, healthy, and so on ? — Yes. 

1357. Were you here to-day? — Not all day. 

1358. Can you give me your estimate how 
much weight Mr. Mandeville lost? — 1 cannot 
say ; I would say lie lost three stone. 

1359. How far is your house from the gaol? 
— Nearly opposite. 

1360. Do you know how Mr. Mandeville' 
found out your address? — I suppose Mr. Man- 
deville, the deceased, told him, as Mr. Mande- 
ville, the deceased, asked me where 1 was from 
in prison. 

1361. Can you suggest any reason why Mr. 
Mandeville should write a letter to his brother 
about you ? — He did not tell me the reason for 
asking my address. 

1362. Were you showing any letter written 
by Mr. Mandeville to anybody else? — No. 

1363. It was on the 22nd November you saw 
this stripping scene ? — Yes. 

1364. I suppose you looked on the people who 
did it as being as bad as the people who stripped 
Our Lord ? — It reminded me ot the scene. It 
reminded me of the Jews. 

1365. And for over six months you remained 
in their employment until you were turned out ? 
— I was turned out for no charge. 

1366. Did you swear you were a while ago ? 
— No. 

1367. Why 
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Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1367. Why did you remain on in the gaol 
until you were turned out ? Are you married ? 
— Yes. 

Mi*. Harrington. 

1368. I believe all the warders live in Charle- 
ville-row, where you live ? — N early all. 

1369. Did you know of any bit of meat being 
thrown to Mr. Mandeville ? — No. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1370. Did you tell any one what had hap- 
pened to Mr. Mandeville? — I told the “ Freeman ” 
correspondent. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1371. Where did you see that correspondent? 
—In Tullamore. 

1372. How did you know he was correspon- 
dent ? — He told me so. 

1373. Did he give you any money for the in- 
formation ? — No. 

1374. Did you give him the same statement 
as you gave here to-day ? — No, I did not tell 
exactly all. 

1375. Did you tell the substance of it?— I 
did. 

1376. From that time till after your dismissal, 
did you tell any one ? — I did. 

1377. Can you recollect to whom you told it? 
— No. 
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Mi*. Morphy , B.L. 

1378. What is your occupation, Mr. Joyce? 
— Inspector of Prisons in Ireland under the 
Prisons Board. 

1379. How many inspectors are there ? — Two 
"in Ireland. 

1380. Who is the other ? — Captain Hill. 

1381. Is the country divided into districts 
between you and Captain Hill? — Yes. 

1382. Which is your district? — It comprises 
the south-west and part of the east. 

1383. Is Tullamore within your district ? — 
No, but I may qualify that ; it has recently been 
added to my district. 

1384. Do you remember, in November 1887, 
whether your colleague was away ? — He was ill. 

1385. During the illness of one, how is the 
work done?— By the other. 

1386. Did you visit Tullamore Prison? — 
I did. 

1387. What is the date of your visit? — The 
■11th November. 

1388. Can you tell us when you visit a prison 
wliat is your duty with regard to the prison and 
prisoners? — I see that the prison is clean and 
orderly, and that the rules in respect to prisoners 
are carried out. 

1389. Do you inspect the whole prison ? — Not 
on every occasion. 

1390. Upon that occasion did you see Mr. 
John Mandeville? — I did. 

1391. Where did you see him? — I saw him in 
his cell. 

1392. How would you describe that cell? — A 
good cell. 

1393. Was it commodious for a prison cell? — 
Yes. 

1394. Covered with matting ? — It was. 

1395. Had it all the conveniences that are 
allowed in the prison rules ? — Yes. 

1396. When you go to the prison, do you see 
the prisoners alone? — Sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in presence of the prison officials. 

1397. On this occasion did you Mr. John 
Mandeville alone?— I did; and also in the 
presence of the governor. 

1398. Was any notice given to the officials of 
the prison of the time of your visit? — No, none 
whatever. 

1399. And was the interview between you 
and Mr. Mandeville in the presence of the 
governor? — I interviewed him with the go- 
vernor. 


Mr. Morphy, B.L. — continued. 

1400. You remember what passed between 
you and Mr. Mandeville when the governor was 
present ? — I do. 

1401. What passed between you? — I asked 
Mr. Mandeville if he had any complaints to 
make, and he replied that he had none. The 

g overnor then left the cell, as well as I remem- 
er, for the purpose of seeing what a thermometer 
outside in the passage registered. I then said 
to Mr. Mandeville that he was making his im- 
prisonment worse than it was intended to be by 
not complying with the prison rules, and I asked 
him if he did not think it would be better to 
conform to the prison regulation, and make his 
imprisonment easier. He smiled slightly, and 
said he was all right. 

1402. Plow long are you connected with the 
prison system in Ireland?— About 10 years. 

1403. And you have considerable experience, 
I suppose, in the workinu; of prisons ?— Yes. 

1404. And it is necessary for the dicipline of 
the prison that everv prisoner should conform to 
the prison rules ? — Yes. 

1405. Apart from a disciplinary point of view, 
what is the effect of allowing a prisoner to dis- 
regard or disobey the prison regulations ? 

. Question objected to by The MacDerraott, 
and allowed. 

Witness.] It would cause the greatest 
confusion and disorder. 

1406, In your experience as a prison inspector, 
do you know prison officials ever to have ex- 
perienced any difficulties before in respect to 
prisoners wearing prison clothes? — Not that I 
heard. 

1407. Outside the matter of discipline, is there 
any reason why the wearing of these prison 
clothes should be enforced? — For sanitary pur- 
poses. 

1408. Are you aware of the ordinary' dietary 
allowed in prisons ? — Yes. 

1409. I believe it varies according to the 
period for which a prisoner is incarcerated ? — It 
does, and varies according to the days of the 
week. 

1410. From your experience, can you say the 
dietary allowed to persons upon their first enti’y, 
such as Mr. Mandeville’s was, has been found 
sufficient for a man of his physique ? — I believe 
it is. 

1411. Was 
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1411. Was that your first visit to Tullamorc 1440. Were vou also aware that Mr. O’Brien 


Prison ? — I was there once or twice before. 

1412. How long before were you in it? — 
About three years. 

1413. You went there on the 11th November? 
—Yes. 

1414. Were you aware when you were going 
there that Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville 
were there ? — I was. 

1415. Had. your going there any special refer- 
ence to them ? — None whatever. 

1416. Before you weut there were these two 
gentlemen mentioned to you as being there? — 

1417. Did you receive any special instructions 
going there I received instructions to visit 
Tulliunore Prison. 

1418. On what date ? — I do not know what 
date. 

1419. Were the}' written instructions ?— They 
were. 

1420. Have you them here? — No. I am not 
certain whether they were written instructions 
or not. 

1421. What hour of the day did you go to 
the prison? — About 11 o’clock in the morn- 
iug. 

1422. Did you then see the governor? — I 

did. 

1423. The doctor? — I did. 

1424. Which was the first cell you visited ? — I 
cannot say. 

1425. Did you visit Mr. O’Brien’s cell? — Mr. 
O’Brien was in hospital. 

1426. Did you visit him? — I did. 

1427. Whither did you see him or Mr. Man- 
deville first? — I cannot say. 

1428. Have you any recollection ? — I really 
cannot say. 

1429. Are they the two prisoners you visited 
first?— -I am sure they were not. 

1430. Can you give me the name of the first 
cell or the first prisoner you visited? — I cannot. 
As well as I remember, 1 went to the centre of 
the prison, and then visited the cells in line. 

1431. Now, you visited Mr. Mandevilie’s cell 
iu company with the governor? — Yes. 

1432. At the time he was wearing liis own 
clothes?— He was. 

1433. Before you reached the prison in Tulla- 
morc did you tnow he had declined to wear 
prison clothes?— I may have seen it in the 
papers. 

1434. Did you otherwise know it? — No. 

1435. Were you informed before you went 
there that Mr. Mandeville had refused to put 
ou prison clothes? — No, except by the papers. 

1436. Were you informed that he refused to 
associate with criminals? — No. 

1437. What hour were you at Mr. Mande- 
vilie’s cell ’ — I cannot possibly say. 

1438. Cau you give me an approximation ? — 
Some time between 11 and one o’clock. 

1439. Before you entered his cell, had you 
been made aware otherwise than by the papers 
that he had been refusing to comply with the 
prison rules ? — I was. 
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had declined to comply with the prison rules ?— 

I was. 

1441. Had your attention been drawn to the 
written report of Dr. Ronayne before you en- 
tered his cell ? — No. 

1442. Is it the duty of the Inspector of 
Prisons to read the reports of visiting justices ? 
— No. 

1443. Do you mean to tell me that it is not 
your duty to ascertain everything that will 
throw light on the condition of the prison? — 
Yes. 

1444. Did you read Dr. Moorhead’s report? 
— As well as I remember, I did. 

1445. Have you told tbe whole conversation 
that occurred between you and Mr. Mandeville? 
— I have. 

1446. Did you nsk him whether he had been 
suffering from embarrassed breathing? — No. 

1447. Did you go back afterwards and ask 
him whether he had been suffering from embar- 
rassed breathing or whether he had been suffer- 
ing from sore throat ? — N o. 

1448. Did you ask him whether he had had a 
change of linen from the time he came to Tnlla- 
more ? — N o. 

1449. I think you will agree with me that 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville were of a 
class different from the ordinary prisoners? — 
Yes. 

1450. Will you agree with me that the food 
and nourishment required for the support of a 
man who had been accustomed to the comforts of 
life would he different from that of a person ac- 
customed to humble fare ? — The privation would 
be greater. 

1451. And the physical losg more felt? — I 
think it would ; it would entirely depend upon a 
man’s former habits. 

1452. Do you not think a man’s former habits 
included the food he was in the habit of nourish- 
ing himself with ? — It would. 

1453. Do you not think that a change from 
that food is more telling thau a change from 
meagre food ? — Of course it would. 

1454. You said the disregard of prison rules 
by a prisoner would lead to confusion ; I suppose 
I must be right iu saying, to allow prisoners to 
disobey the rules would lead to greater confu- 
sion ? — It would. 

1455. Was Mr. O’Brien allowed to disregard 
them? — He did. 

1456. Was lie al!ow r ed to do so? — Ido not think 
he got special permission. 

1457. Without permission he never wore the 
prison clothes ? — No. 

1458. Without permission he never cleansed 
his cell? — No. 

1459. Without permission he never associated 
with criminals? — No ; I have nothing to do with 
that at all. 

1460. Was that on account of his condition aud 
respectability ? — No. 

1461. Why was he not compelled ?— On ac- 
count of his health. 

F 4 
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Capt. W. J. Stopford, of the Home Office, London ; Examined. 


Mr. Ronau. 

1462. I BELIEVE you have been 25 years in 
the English prison service ? — I have. 

1463. And you are at present a Commissioner 
of English Prisons ? — I am. 

1464. You are also, I believe, a Director of the 
English Convict Prisons ? — I am. 

1465. Can you tell me some of the offices you 
have held in the prison service ? — I have been 
Deputy Governor of Chatham Convict Prison, 
Governor of Dartmoor Prison, Governor of Ports- 
mouth Convict Prison, and Inspector of Military 
Prisons. 

1466. I believe you visited Ireland twice at 
the request of the Government for the purpose 
of inspecting and reporting on the Irish prisons ? 

— I did. 

1467. The first time, at the request of Lord 
Spencer, to report on the state of Irish prisons, 
and how far the recommendations of the Com- 
mission had been carried out ? — Yes. 

1468. Did you examine into the regulations of 
the Irish prisons with a view to comparing them 
with the English ? — I did. 

14G9. As to the regulations as to dress, is there 
any difference between the English and the Irish 
rules? — There is not. The Irish rule, No. 28, 
provides that a convicted prisoner shall wear a 
prison dress and shall be compelled to wear it. 

1470. In your vast experience of English pri- 
son life, has that rule been invariably enforced? 
— Yes. 

1471. Do you know the practice in Ireland 
that every convicted prisoner is compelled to keep 
his own cell clean ; it is the same in English 
prisons? — Yes. 

1472. And is it enforced ? — It is. 

1473. Do you know in Irish prisons the prac- 
tice as to time and manner of prisoners taking 
exercise together? — No. 

1474. What is the English rule? — The exer- 
cise is distributed throughout the day according 
to the recommendation of the medical officer 
and as may be found convenient. 

1475. Is it essential in your opinion for the 
proper administration of a prison that these rules 
should be carried out? — It is. 

1476. There are numerous instances in Eng- 
land of convicted prisoners coming from the class 
of persons who are in affluent circumstances ? — 
Yes. 

1477. Is there any special class for such per- 
sons? — That depends on how they have been 
sentenced. 

1478. If they are not first-class misdemeanants 
there is no special class ? — No. 

1479. And they are treated in precisely the 
same manner as persons in the humblest rank, 
and made to obey the rules? — Yes. 

1480. Taking as a whole the Irish system and 
the English, apart from the question of diet, is 
there any substantial difference between them? 
— They arc practically the same. 

1481. Now about the question of diet, is there 
a difference ? — There is. 

1482. Tell the Coroner and jury what it is? — 
In the diet at first the difference is considerable. 


Mr. Ronan— continued. 

The English prisoner gets no nutritious diet at 
all ; no milk at all. In addition to the diet of 
English prisoners the Irish prisoners get two pints 
of milk per day, new milk. The remainder are 
practically about the same. 

1483. "What is the meaning of what is pro- 
perly known as “ skilly ” ?— Gruel. 

1484. What is the composition of that gruel ? 
— Meal boiled in water. 

1485. What quantity ? — I eannot tell the 
quantity. 

1486. Is there any difference in giving pri- 
soners cocoa in Ireland and in England; what is 
the rule ? — Cocoa is one of the regular diets in 
England ; cocoa for breakfast, and gruel for 
supper. 

1487. Does he get that at first ? — Not till he 
has passed the first stage. 

1488. On the whole, is the English or the Irish 
diet better ? — The Irish is the best in the points 
that I have explained to you. 

1489. And the ordinary food of the Irish pri- 
son is better ? — In that respect. 

1490. Is there any respect in which the Eng- 
lish prison has the advantage'/ — No. 

1491. During your experience have you had 
men convicted of Fenian conspiracy and people 
of that class under you ? — I have. 

1492. I believe, among others, you had Michael 
Davitt? — He was in Dartmoor when I was 
director of the prison. 

1493. Did he ever object to conform to the 
rules?— He gave no trouble at all. 

1494. Had you ever any trouble with these 
Fenian prisoners on the subject of prison clothes? 
— None. 

1495. You proceeded to Tullamore ; I think 
you gave me the date of your visit ; I think it 
was about the middle of November ; I think it 
was on the day the suit of clothes was brought 
in? — No. 

1496. Was any information given to the Tulla- 
more prison that you were going? — I believe 
the Governor was told to admit me, but I gave 
none. 

1497. You had no authority to see the pri- 
soners themselves ? — No. 

1498. When you went there what did you 
inspect ; the food ?’— I did. 

1499. What was the result of your inspection ? 
—It was good. 

1500- Did you go round the corridors of the 
prison with the Governor ? — I did. 

1501. You had a conversation with him ? — 

I had. 

1502. Did you make other investigation than 
that necessary for you to make a report, from the 
Governor ?— I did. 

1503. What was the general result of your 
examination and investigation ? — I saw that the 
prison rules were carried out. 

1504. Yon made a personal examination of the * 
food ? — I did. 

1505. And you made a personal examination 
of the general cleanness and condition of the 
prison ? — I did. 

1506. You 
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1506. You did not enter the cells where the 
prisoners were confined? — No ; I had no autho- 
rity. 

1507. In what you saw and heard was there 
anything to find fault with ? — No, I saw nothing 
to find fault with. 

1508. Did you learn anything to find fault 
with ? — No. 

1509. You have nothing whatever to do with 
the Irish Government? — No. 

1510. You are a thoroughly English official? 
— Yes. 

1511. Although you are nearly an Irishman? 
— My father was. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrington. 

1512. Do you mean to convey by your evidenee 
that there was no comparison between the diet 
Mr. Mandeville received in prison and the diet 
of the Fenian prisoners ? —No ; Ido not know 
what diet Mr. Mandeville was on. 

1513. Can you tell me the scale of diet allowed 
to the Fenian prisoners in Dartmoor in your 
time ? — No, I do not remember. 

1514. Are you still in connection with the 
English prisons? — I am. 

1515. Can you now tell me what scale of 
dietary is in any of the convict prisons ? — Not 
without referring to the dietary. 

1516. And that interesting report you made 
for the Government was a report made, I sup- 
pose, made by comparing the English book with 
the Irish book ? — Comparing the Irish code with 
the English code. 

1517. Do you not think that could be done 
in England ?—- But I had to visit the prison as 
well. 

1518. Was it from the Governor you ascer- 
tained at Tullamorc that the rules were carried 
out ? — It was. 

1519. Did you ever find a governor of an 
English prison who told you he was not carrying 
out the rules? — No. 

1520. When did you make this comparison 
with the English code ? — In November last. 

1521. Now I ask you, are you in a position 
at preseut to make that comparison ? — I am. 

1 522. What is the diet for Class II. ? — I can- 
not give the diet without referring to the dietary 
scale. 

1533. Are you aware how long the milk I 
refer to is supplied to prisoners in Ireland? — 
Since the holding of the Royal Commission. 

1524. Now, Captain, I ask you, is it your oath 
that a pint of milk is supplied to prisoners of Mr. 
Mandcville’s class ? — I do not know what he 
got. 

1525. Are two pints of milk given to 
other convicted prisoners in Ireland ? — I believe 
so. 

1526. From whom did you learn that? — From 
the diet scale. 

1527. Did'you ask the Governor in Tullamore? 
—No. 

1528 And you do not know whether he car- 
ried out that rule ? — I cannot say. 

1529. Now, you were asked whether Mr 
Davitt had ever given any trouble as to prison 
dress ; uid you ever see Mr. Davitt in anything 
other than prison dress ? — No. 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1530. Do you know anything of Mr. Davitt’a 
treatment during his imprisonment in England? 

— I do not know. 

1531. Do you know anything as to whether 
the late Home Secretary gave any directions re- 
garding him ? — I never heard. 

1532. You never learned from the newspapers? 

— I never heard the subject before. 

1533. Do you know of your own personal know- 
ledge whether Mr. Davitt had given any trouble 
about the prison dress? — I do not know of my own 
knowledge. I believe he did not ; I never heard 
he did. 

1534. Doyouknowof yourowu knowledge whe- 
ther Mr. Davitt ever cleaned his cell ? — I do not. 

1535. Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether he refused to associate with criminals ? 
— I do not know. 

1536. In all your 28 years’ experience, did you 

ever find a man in an English prison and wear- 
ing prison garb, prison dress, and treated as a 
convicted criminal for having made a speech 
Never. - 

1537. Did you ever meet any clergymen in 
prison during your tune ; did you meet any im- 
prisoned for clerical offences? — No. 

1538. For what offences were they in prison? 
— Civil offences. 

1539. You didnotsee the Rev. Mr. Fox? — No. 

1540. Can you tell me what offences were 
these respectable affluent persons convicted of? 
— Several offences ; fraud, embezzlement. 

1541. When prisoners refuse to comply with 
pi-ison rules, what would you do with them ? — 
They are generally reported. 

1542. What did you do with them? — I heard 
the charge, and if it was proved against them, 
they were punished. 

1543. What was the nature of that punishment ! 
— No more than three days’ bread and water. 

1544. Did that entail the loss of exercise? — 
Yes, necessarily. 

1545. How long should a prisoner be after 
punishment before you could repeat the punish- 
ment ? — Twenty-four hours. 

1546. Have you in your experience removed a 
prisoner off punishment when you though him 
ill ?— Yes, I have. 

1547. Now, as to the matter of comparison 
with the English system ; as a matter of fact, the 
English prisoner is not detained so long in his 
cell as the Irish prisoner ? — I think he is. 

1548. 16 he not brought out to prayers in the 
morning ? — He is ; but the Irish prisoners get 
two hours’ exercise, and the English one. 

1549. On your oath is that statement accurate ? 
— It is. 

1550. Is it true as to short-sentence prisoners ? 
— It is. 

1551. Only one? — One. 

1652. I ask you whether it is from the code or 
from your knowledge of carrying out the rules 
you give that answer? — It is from the result of 
my inquiry. 

1553. Did you ever carry out that rule your- 
self with regard to short-term prisoners ? — I never 
had an opportunity of carrying it out. 

1554. Can you say whether the prisoners you 
refer to are engaged in the open air or not ?■ — 
They are engaged in their cells, and no exercise 
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is given to prisoners who are engaged in the open 

1555. And now you pledge yourself that no 
exercise is given to short-term prisoners who are 
engaged in the open air ? — No, it is not sanctioned 
by the rule. 

1 556. Do you know it of your own knowledge ? 
— I do; I know it as Commissioner of Prisons. 

1557. How often do you visit prisons as Com- 
missioner ! — About once a year, or thereabout. 

1558. How many prisons did you visit in Ire- 
land in November ?— Four : Kilmuiuham, Rich- 
mond, Wexford, and Tuilsunore. 

1559. Did you meet any prisoner in Kilinain- 
haui ? — No. 

1560. Or in any of the others ? — No. 

1561. Did you meet the prison doctor in Kil- 
mainham ? — No. 

1562. Did you see there any book of reports 
by visiting justices ? — No. 

1563. Did the governor show you in Tulla- 
move any book of reports by visiting justices ? — 
No, be did not. 

1564. Did you see the cells in Tullamore ? — I 
did. 

1565. Can you say in what part of the prison 
you saw the cells ? — In the main part. 

1 566. Were they flagged ? — I think they were. 

1567. Did you meet any other official in Tul- 
lam ore. with whom you might have an opportunity 
of examining except the governor e — The store- 
keeper. 

1568. The governor was apprised of your 
going to visit the prison ?— I think he was. 

Mr. Ronan . 

1569. The Commissioners of Prisons, of which 
you are one, are the supreme authority in Eng- 
land > — No, the Secretary of State. 

1570. Prisoners kept in penal servitude are not 
under your charge ? — No. 

1571. Are you also Director of Convict Pri- 
sons? — I have said so. 

1572. That is an independent post ? — Yes. 

1573. Are the Commissioners of Convict Pri- 
sons under the supreme authority for the direction 
of convict prisons ? — Yes. 

1574. The comparison you made of diet was 
between the English local prison and the Irish 
lc cal prison ? — Y es. 

1575. And these are the official scales of diet 
(hands witness scale)? — Yes. 

1576. You were asked about punishment : the 
provision of the rules as regards punishment is 
substantially identical with those of the Irish ? — 
I think so. 

1577. Have you a copy of the English prison 
rules ? — I have not. 

1578. You said you had certain clergymen in 
prison under your control; was there axis dis- 
tinction made between those prisoners ? — N. . 

1579. If a prisoner is sentenced to imprison- 
ment in Englaxid for having broken the rules, 
have the authorities any power to make any dif- 
ference regarding his treatment?— They have no 
power to do so. 

1580. You were asked by Mr. Harrington if 
you ever had a man under your control in prison 
for making a speech. In your experience of Eng- 
lish life and society did you ever know of a case 


Mr. Ronan— continued. 

of a gentleman inciting ignorant peasants to resist 
the law ? — No. 

The MacDcrmot. 

There was Mr. Cunningham Graham in 
prison for having broken the law in Trafal- 
gar-square ? 

Mr. Ronan. 

1581. No exception was mads in his case ? — No. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1582. It was the same Government that pro- 
secuted and imprisoned Mr. Graham, you are 
aware ? — I suppose so. 

1583. Have you any doubt?— I do not know. 

1584. Do you mean in the evidence you gave 
here to convey that you have never known prison 
rules to be remitted ? — Yes, on the recommenda- 
tion of the doctor. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1585. Does the Home Secretary ever inter- 
fere a to a prisoner’s discharge or as to his 
treatmentin prison ? — No, I do not recollect a case. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1586. Do you remember the imprisonment of 
Colonel Baker? — I do. 

1587. Do you believe he was treated as an 
ordinary prisoner ?— He was convicted os a 
first-class misdemenant. 

1588. And be was convicted of a criminal 
assault on a lady, I believe ? — I believe he 
was. 

1589. You remember the imprisonment of 
Mr. Stead of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” ? — I do. 

1590. Can you tell me what class of Irish diet 
you compare with English diet ?— I compare 
them all. 

1591. You compare Class II. with Class II. ?— 
I do. 

1592. Ou your oath is the standard of Class II. 
in England and Ireland the eame ? — Yes. 

1593- Arc the items for classification the 
same?— They are. Class II. in Ireland is for 
men with hard labour, it is also for men without 
hard labour, and for women and for boys under 
16 years of age. 

1594. In all prisous with hard labour or with- 
out hard labour, women and children under 16 
years of age are all supported on Class II. 
diet ? — Yes. 

1595. Can you tell how prisoners are classed in 
England ?--Jbor the first month they are on the 
1st Class diet; after the first month they go on 
Class II. ; after the second month they go on 
Class III. 

1596. When do they get Class IV. ?— After 
these three months. 

1597. Is there Class V. ?— No, Class IV. is 
the highest, and they get it during the remainder 
of their sentence. 

1598. Is not Class IV for untried prisoners? 

It is, and for convicted prisoners as well. 

1599. Do you see a head there for Class IV. 

( pointing out rules ) ? — Yes. 

1600. V' ho gets Class IV. ? — Men with hard 
laboui’, men without bat’d labour, women and 
children under 16 years of age. 

1601. Now do these observations you have 
made apply to English and Irish prisons alike ? 
They do. 
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Mr. Morphy. 

1602. I believe you are now member of the 
Local Government Board ? -Yes. 

1603. Previous to that, you were one of the 
Commissioners of the Prisons Board ? — I was 
medical member of the Prisons Board for a year 
before that 

1604. Up to what time did you continue to be, 
on the Prisons Board S' — Up to the 17 th of March 
last, 

1605. Of course you are a physician? — I am 
fellow of the College of Physicians and member 
of the College of Surgeons. 

1606. In your capacity as medical member of 
the Prisons Board, did you in November last 
visit Tullamore Prison ? — 1 did, on the 19th of 
November. 

1607. Did you see Mr. Mandeville? — I did. 

1608. Where did you see him ? — In his cell. 

1609. Was the medical officer present with 
you ?• — He was, and the governor. 

1610. You afterwards saw him alone ?— Yes. 

1611. Will you tell us iu your own language 
what passed between you and Mr. Mandeville at 
the first interview, when the governor and doctor 
were present; and, secondly, when you called 
by yourself? — I had seen a report with reference 
to Mr. Mandeville’s health ; in fact, I had some 
of them with me ; and I had with me also some 
letters that the medical officer had written' to the 
Prisons Board on the subject. I therefore took 
particular notice of the late Mr. Mandeville. I 
went into his cell, and I was agreeably surprised 
by his appearance. He appeared to me to be in 
vigorous health. 1 had some conversation with 
him, and while speaking I observed his respira- 
tion ; then I asked him to permit me to examine 
him. I told him that I was a medical man, and, 
in fact, a medical member of the Board ; but I 
must say, said I, there does not appear to be 
much the matter with you. I can compliment 
you upon having a very fine figure. Have you 
anything to complain of as to your health? 
While I was speaking to him I put my hand on 
his pulse, which was full, regular, and strong. I 
asked him to take a deep breath. He did so ; 
and I smiled, and said, “ I do not think I shall 
want this,” unscrewing my stethesoope and put- 
ting it into my pocket. In answer to my ques- 
tion whether he had anything to complain of 
respecting his health, he said he had suffered 
from diarrhoea: hut that he was then well in that 
respect. He complained of his throat. I exa- 
mined it, and could find nothing wrong. I said 
to him, I can find nothing wrong. Then he 
said, “ If you allow me to put your finger on 
the spot, I think 1 can show it to you.” He 
guided my finger to the right side of his throat, 
and I examined it by touch. I could detect no 
hardness or swelling. The medical officer of the 
prison then remarked that Mr. Mandeville had 
complained of iiis sight. 1 took him over close 
to the window and examined his eyes. As far 
as superficial examination could detect any- 
thing, I observed nothing wrong. 1 then asked 
the governor and the medical officer of the 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
prison, in the presence of Mr. Mandeville, to 
leave the cell. I closed the door, and had a little 
private conversation with Mr. Mandeville. 

1612. Now, before you go from that, Dr. 
MacCabe, did you observe a pasty, flabby look 
about him? — Certainly not. 

1613. Had he bluish lips? — No. 

1614. Had he suffused eyes, and was his 
breathing rapid and shallow ? — No. 

1615. Did he exhibit any symptoms of heart 
failure? — Well, I did not examine his heart, for 
the reasons I will explain. I thought it would 
be absurd. I explained to him I do not want 
this stethescope, and put it in my pocket. 

1616. Would not the pulse indicate the state 
of the heart ; if there was any heart failure, the 
pulse would not be strong and regular?— -Cer- 
tainly not. 

1617. Was there auy indication of the want of 
proper oxidation?— No. 

1618. Proceed with the narrative between you 
and Mr. Mandeville, after the governor and 
doctor went away ? — It was confined to an effort 
on my part to induce Mr. Mandeville to comply 
with the regulations. I used every argument I 
could think of. 

1619. Will you tell exactly what you can re- 
member about it? — Well, I said to him that the 
regulations were made in the interest of all pri- 
soners ; that it was a necessary thing that all 
persons going in there should wear the prison 
dress. I used every argument I could to induce 
him to do this. 

1620. What was his response? — He said it 
would be a sort of admission of criminality. I 
said, I do not look at it at all in that light ; you 
are simply accepting the conditions which are 
incidental to imprisonment. I pointed out to 
him that if I were to question all the prisoners in 
the prison, that there would be a very small pro- 
portion would admit that they were guilty at all, 
and, if they were to be exempted from wearing 
prison dress because they did not consider them- 
selves guilty, there would be no order or disci- 
pline in the prison. We had a cheerful conversa- 
tion on his side, as well as on mine ; and he said, 
“ But he says you must remember mine is a 
political offence.” I think I reminded him of 
Mr. Johnson of Bally killbeg. 

The MacDermot objected to this evidence, 
and Mr. Honan said, in the absence of 
the medical officer of the prison, this was 
the best evidence that, could be offered. 
On these grounds he pressed it, and if not 
taken, he would ask the Coroner to take a 
note of it. 

Examination resumed by Mr. Morphy. 

1621. Did you examine other prisoners in 
Tullamore Gaol that day? — I did. 

1622. Did you examine Mr. Wm. O'Brien? — 
I did, wery carefully. 

1623. Did you on your return to Dublin indi- 
cate to your Board the result of your examina- 
tion of those two gentlemen ? — Yes ; in writing, 
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I laid a formal memorandum before my Board on 
the health of the prisoners who were confined 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure Act. 

1624. What did you represent in reference to 
JVlr. Mandeville, in your opinion as to whether 
hlr. Maude ville was fit to be subjected to prison 
discipline and dietaiy. In regard to prison 
dietary, I believe you arc an expert? — Well, 1 
had a great deal to do with it, a great deal of 
labour in connection with it. 

1625. Were you one of a committee of three 
physicians who fixed the prison dietary in 
Ireland? — Yes; 1 was one of a committee of 
three persons who fixed the prison dietary as it 
stands with the exception of the modifications 
since made on the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission. 

1626. Your colleagues on that committee 
were? — Dr. Robert M‘Donnell, a very leading 
surgeon, and Dr. Grimshaw, the present Regis- 
trar General, and Hospital Physician, of very 
Avidc experience also in Dublin. 

1627. Had you yourself had occasion prior to 
this of considering this matter of dietaiy? — I 
had occasion, in connection with workhouses 
under the Local Government Board. 

1628. Did you yourself workout the nutritive 
value of prison fare ? — Yes ; we worked out the 
nutritive value by a tabular form and ascertained 
the nuti’itive value. 

1629. In your opinion, was it then fixed by 
you fully sufficient for the maintenance of a man ? 
— We believed so. 

1630. Do you say it was full and adequate 
for a man of Mr. Mandeville’s physique? — 
Yes. 

1631. Subsequent to 1883 and 1884 was there 
an addition made to the dietary which you pre- 
viously fixed? — Yes; Class L, which enforced 
for the first seven days, was restricted in its 
operation to three days. Class II. was im- 
mensely improved on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission by the addition of two pints 
of new milk daily to that diet. Classes III. and 
IV. remained unaltered. 

1632. Any person sentenced to imprisonment 
for two months, upon what class does he com- 
mence ? — He would at once commence upon 
Class II. for the first month, and for the re- 
mainder upon Class III. 

1633. To a man living on Class II. diet, such 
a man as Mr. Mandeville, would the infliction of 
three days’ punishment on bread and water 
injure his health ? — I do not think it would do 
him the slightest harm. 

1634. If three days would not do him harm, I 
assume that if three days would not do him any, 
that two days would not injure him ? — No. 

1635. Do you know as a matter of fact how 
long from the 2nd November to the 24th Decem- 
ber Mr. Mandeville spent in punishment ? 

Question objected to by Tlic MacDermot. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1636. Assuming that lie spent eight days in 
punishment during that period, do 3 ou think it 
would injure his health, not altogether, of course, 
but at different periods ? — In my judgment it 
could not, because I have seen many prisoners 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
not so strong punished without any injury to 
health. 

1637. Do you know the cubic contents of the 
cell in which Mr. Mandeville was confined ? — I 
never measured them. 

1638. Assuming that it contained 774 cubic 
feet, would that be a sufficient allowance of air 
for a man of Mr. Mandeville’s health ? — More 
than sufficient. 

1639. Under your Board what allowance do 
you require for your houses? — We advise, undev 
the Local Government Board, the adoption of a 
standard of 400 for healthy adults, 500 for aged 
and infirm who occupy the same ward day and 
night, and 600 in ordinary hospital wards. 

1640. I 11 your opinion, is that sufficient? — It 
is found quite sufficient 

1641. As to the matter of prison clothing, is 
that a matter to which you attach any importance 
as a matter of discipline or hygiene? — I attach 
great importance to the observance of that rule, 
upon grounds of public health. I do say because 
of the immense number who are annually com- 
mitted to our prisons a very large proportion 
come from town districts, where infectious 
diseases may prevail. If we did not insist on 
the adoption of prison clothing by prisoners on 
admission, I believe our prisons would never be 
free from fever. During the past twelve months 
we had over 4,000 commitments to local prisons 
in Ireland. I mention that to show how impos- 
sible it would be with such a large number of 
these commitments coming from towns to keep 
out diseases, if we did not insist on the adoption 
of prison clothes. 

1642. Has the insistence of these rules a bene- 
ficial influence on that preservation of health in 
the local prisons ? — I believe so. 

1643. You stated also that you examined Mr. 
O’Brien. Did you form any opinion as to 
whether this enforcement of prison clothing 
should be enforced in the case of Mr. O’Brien? 
— 1 formed the opinion that it should not be en- 
forced, on medical grounds ; on the grounds of 
his health. 

Cross-examined by The MacDermot. 

1644. I think I understood you to say, Dr. 
M c Cabe, that you and Mr. Mandeville parted on 
friendly terms. Did you do so? — I did. 

1645. The impression was rather favourable? 
— It was. 

1046. You think he got too much air for 
health ? — I do not understand that 

1647. Is it not true that you stated on your 
oath that he got too much air ? — No. 

1648 . Did you not say this ; “ Assuming that 
he got 774 cubic feet of air, it was more than 
enough ” ? — It is more than enough. 

1649. Well, now, you thought he got more 
than enough of air, more than sufficient to main- 
tain his health. Do you think he got more than 
sufficient food? — No. 

1650. Did you not say that you considered 
your dietary more than sufficient for any man ? 
— Yes, to maintain a man’s health. 

1651. Do you not know that on the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, they get 
milk ? — Yes. 

1652. Then 
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1652. Then did Mr. Maudeville get better 
treatment than you thought necessary to maintain 
his health ? — Yes. 

1653. You came down to Tullamore as a mem- 
ber of the Prisons Board ? — Yes. 

1654. How long had you been a member of the 
Prisons Board ? — About a year. 

1655. Did you come down for the purpose of 
inspecting Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Maudeville? — 
That was my object. 

1656. Sent down by the Government?— No. 

1657. Sent down by whom ? — As a member of 
the Board, on my own responsibility. 

1658. I ask you, were you sent down by the 
Executive Government? — I was not. 

1659. Did you receive a communication from 
any Member of the Executive Government with 
regard to coming down ? — I did not. 

1660. Or from the Prisons Board? — I am a 
member of the Prisons Board. 

1661. You are a medical member; did you 
receive any communications from any other mem- 
bers of the Board ? — l did not. 

1 662. Who is the head of the Prisons Board ? 
— The chairman is the Honourable Charles 
Bourke. 

1663. Was the Honourable Charles Bourke 
aware of your coming down ? — I do not know. 

1664. Another member of the Board is Mr. 
O’Brien ; was he aware of your coming down ? — 
I do not think he was. 

1665. Did you know before you went down 
that Mr. O’Brien had declined to wear prison 
clothes ?— Yes. 

1666. And Mr. Mandeville? — Well, I am not 
sure about Mr. Mandeville, but I am sure about 
Mr. O’Brien. 

1667. Were you aware that Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Mandeville had refused to clean their prison 
cells? — I think I knew Mr. Mandeville was not 
doing that ; but I do not remember about Mr. 
O’Brien. 

1668. Did you know that Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Mandeville had declined to associate with 
criminals?— Yes. 

1669. You said you attached great importance 
to prisoners wearing prison clothes. You are 
aware that first-class misdemeanants do not wear 
them, even to prevent infection ? — Yes. 

1670. And debtors also wear their own clothes, 
and untried prisoners? — Yes. 

1671. Do you think Mr. Mandeville’s clothes 
would carry infection? — Oh, no, not for a 
moment. 

1672. W ere you in the smallest way influenced 
by that notion of infection with regard to his 
wearing his own clothes? — No. 

1673. Do you not think, if the danger of fever 
be the cause of it, it ought to be applied to un- 
tried prisoners ? — I think so. 

1674. In your opinion, then, you would think 
it prudent to require them to take off their own 
clothes? — No; how could you require them 
under the present state of the law ? 

1675. How long is it since you have been 
practising as a physician ; when had you last a 
patient ?— You must remember I am prevented 
by statute ; a medical commissioner cannot 
practise. 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

1676. When did you last treat a patient?— 1 
do not practise. 

1677. When did you last get the opportunity 
of treating a patient?— -Not since I became con- 
nected with the Local Government Board. 

1678. How long is that ? — That was in ’76. 

1679. Where did you practise before ’76?— I 
practised for 11 years as medical superintendent 
first of a county asylum. 

1680. Where did you last practise in ’76 ? — I 
said that in ’76 I was in charge of the County 
Asylum for Waterford county and city; I was 
at the head of that asylum. 

1681. And had you private patients in the 
city of Waterford? — Yes. 

1682. A lot? — I had some. 

1683. Apart from public employment, did you 
ever make 500 l. a year by your practice ? — 
No. 

1684. Did you ever make 400 1 .? — I think 
about that ; I entered the public service very 
young. 

1685. When you came to Tullamore, Mr. 
Mandeville told you he had sore throat ? — 
Yes. 

1686. Where was the place he put your 
finger? — Towards the windpipe. 

1687. Do you think he was shamming on that 
occasion ? — Oh, no ; I am sure he was not. 

1688. He was not shamming about the diar- 
rhoea either ? — No. 

1689. Was he shamming when he said his eyes 
were weak? — No. 

1690. And although he complained of his eyes 
being weak, and of nis sore throat, you came to 
the conclusion there was nothing wrong with 
him ? — Nothing that I could see. 

1691. You were aware that Dr. Ronayne and 
Dr. Moorhead had given it as their opinion that 
he was ailing ? — Well, they did not examine him, 
I believe. 

1692. Dr. Moorhead said his breathing was 
laboured ; you could not 3ee that ? — No. 

1693. Dr. Ronayne swore it was shallow and 
rapid; you could not see that ? — No. 

1694. Dr. Moorhead said there was blue on 
the lips ; you did not perceive that ? — No. 

1695. Do you remember Dr. Ronayne stating 
that four days before you were there his coun- 
tenance was flabby ; did you see anything of 
that? — No. 

1696. He said it was pasty; you saw nothing 
of that? — No. 

1697. He was healthy-looking ? — I said so. 

1698. Did he seem to you fit for punishment ? 
— I do not think it would have injured him. 

1699. Was he fit for it? — I think he was fit 
for it. 

1700. You consider he was fit to be left with- 
out exercise for 72 hours ? — I think it would not 
have injured him. 

1701. J ask, was he fit for it? — If by that you 
mean that he could go there without injuring 
his health, I think so. 

1702. You would consider confinement in a 
punishment cell on punishment diet, bread and 
water, fit treatment for a man suffering from 
diarrhoea; for a patient of yours? — I would not 
consider a patient suffering from diarrhoea ought 
to be punished on bread and water. 

G 3 1703. Do 
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The MncDermot — continued. 

1703. Do you not think that a man in a 
punishment cell, and attacked -with diarrhcea, 
ought to be removed forthwith to hospital? — No, 
I do not ; I think he ought to be treated in Ills 
own cell first. 

1704. What change would you make? — I 
would first take him off brown bread. 

1705. Dr. MacCabe, I ask you, supposing you 
had a patient like Mr. John Mandeville, and 
supposing he was suffering from diarrhoea, what 
food would you give him? — Really it would 

epend upon circumstances. I should know the 
d aracter of the diarrhoea. 
chl706. Supposing it was ordinary diarrhoea, 
what food would you give him ? — I would put 
him on white bread, and I should probably order 
him rice pudding. 

1707. Supposing he was a private patient out- 
side the prison, what food would you order him 
if he was suffering from ordinary diarrhcea? — I 
should order him white bread and milk, and rice 
pudding. 

1708. Wliat medicine would you give him ? — 
I could not say without examining him. If you 
take up a medical book you will see the treat- 
ment is very valuable. I cannot lay down one 
general rule. 

1709. Do you not think a comfortable warm 
room would be necessary for a person in diar- 
rhoea ? — Yes. 

1710. Having regard to that answer, do you 
think you would send a patient of yours into a 
flagged cell, with a fibre matting, and no fire ? — 
Decidedly not-, if suffering from diarrhcea. 

1711. Would not you consider that to spend 
72 hours on punishment in diarrhoea would be 
inhuman, barbarous treatment of a patient? — If 
he were known to be suffering from it I think it 
would be improper. 

1712. 1 think you said he complained of 
weakness of sight? — I did not. 

1713. Who told you? — The doctor. 

1714. And did not you »o to the window and 
examine him ?— T did. 

1715. It has been proved by other witnesses 
that lie had a nervous tremor in his hand. In 
your opinion, as a medical gentleman, where 
there was tremor in his hand, would it be a 
sy mptom of nervous attack ? — That would indi- 
cate an attack on the nervous system. 

17 10. Would weakness of tbe sight be also a 
symptom of nervous affection ? — It is sometimes. 

’ 1717. And I suppose, if there were both 
tremor in the hand and weakness in the sight, 
the tremor in the hand would tend to show that 
the weakness of the sight was from the same 
cause ? — Probably. 

1718. Do you think, Dr. MacCabe, that a num- 
ber of men, going to the bedside of a sleeping 
man, drawing the pillow from under his head, 
arousiug him from liis sleep, and proceeding to 
drag off his clothes, would be calculated to affect 
liis nervous system ? — I think it would give him 
a great shock. 

171 9. Do you think that it would be barbarous, 
inhuman treatment? — I think, under the circum- 
stances you describe, it would be unbecoming 
and improper treatment. 

1720. Would it not, in your opinion, be in- 
human treatment? — No. 


The MncDermot — continued. 

1721. No matter with what deliberation it was 
done? — I would not call it inhuman. 

1722. Would you consider the removal of his 
clothes, including his shirt, in the way I describe, 
would amount t"> indecency ? — I would not call 
it indecency, but I would call it a very regret- 
able necessity. 

1723. Do you think it was right and justifi- 
able ? — Right. 

1724. You approve of it on behalf of your 
Board ? — I do, and accept the responsibility, and 
would do it under similar circumstances. 

1725. Under similar circumstances, even 
though it would give a shock that would cause a 
man’s life? — No, certainly not. 

1726. You have already told me it was calcu- 
lated to give a very great shock? — Yes. 

1727. Supposing a man was not asleep, you 
would consider it quite right to do it yourself if 
you were a governor of a prison ? — That is no 
part of the duty of the Governor. The Governor 
was present to see that no unnecessary violence 
was done. 

1728. And to see that all necessary violence 
was used? — To see the law obeyed. 

1729. I ask you, Dr. MacCabe, was it not part 
of the duty of the Governor to see that all 
necessary violence was used? — All necessary 
compulsion. 

1730. You won’t say violence? — No, for 
violence is not the proper word to use. 

1731. To the extent o f taking offthe shirt ? — Y es. 

1732. If that would be calculated to produce 
any injury to his health, ought it to have been 
done? — If it were calculated to produce serious 
injury it ought not to have been done. 

1733. If it were calculated to affect his 
nervous system, ought it to have been done ? — 
If, iu my judgment, it were calculated to affect 
his nervous system, I would not allow it to be 
done, as I did not allow it to be done in Mr. 
O’Brien’s case. 

1734. Do you think that remaining partially 
unclad for 24 houvs is calculated to damage health ? 
— Calculated to give him a bad cold, and would 
injure his throat. 

1735. Do you think physical force should he 
used to compel prisoners to obey the rules? — I 
think it is a deplorable necessity. 

1736. Does that apply to convicted prisoners 
of all classes? — Yes. 

1737. Male and female ? — Yes. 

1738. Do you think that if a delicate lady was 
convicted of making a speech, and had an 
aversion to associating with bad characters that 
were convicted, should she be compelled to 
associate with them ?— I would refer that to the 
Prisou Board. 

1739. I mean a sensitive lady ; would you 
compel her to comply with the prison rules by 
physical force, or would you refer the case to the 
Board ? — I would bring that before the Board. 

1740. Now, in the case of Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Mandeville, did you not think it desirable 
to relax the prison rules about herding with 
criminals and doing menial work; do you not 
think there is a great distinction between men 
convicted like Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville 
and ordinary criminals? — [think there is a great 
distinction. 

1741. Do 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

1741. Do you not think the cleansing of a cell 
or the wearing of the clothes of criminals would 
be an absolute horror to such men ? — I think it 
would be disagreeable. 

1742. Now, you stated that you had taken a 
great deal of trouble in connection with the 
dietary on the Royal Commission ? — I did. 

1743. Did you ever spend any time on it; did 
you ever spend any time using your own dietary? 
— Yes ; I have lived more poorly. When I was 
a medical student in Loudon I often lived on 
wot se diet. 

1744. You never saw Mr. Mandeville except 
on that occasion? — No. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1745. Dr. MacCabe, you were asked as to whe- 
ther a man in Mr. Mandeville’s position ought 
to be subjected to the same treatment as persons 
convicted of immoral crimes. Do you consider 
the man who incites to crime, or the peasant who 
acts on his incitement, the more morally guilty? 
—The man who incites. 

1746. If a man gets a chill or cold from re- 
maining unclad for 24 hours, while he has clothes 
available to put on, to whom does the responsi- 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
bility for that cold attach ? — I think to the man 
himself. 

1747. You were in court yesterday when that 
man Gouldinggave his evidence as to the manner 
in which the clothes were taken off Mr. Mande- 
ville ? — Ye6. 

1748. Dealing with a man such as you say 
Mr. Mandeville was, who had not a weak heart, 
would you think the treatment, even as de- 
scribed by Mr. Goulding, would have a serious 
effect on his nerves?— I do not think it would 
have a serious effect, but I think it would cause 
a great shock. The waking up would cause 
the shock, but I do not think the rest of the pro- 
ceedings would be calculated to do so. 

The MacDermot. 

1749. Now, you were asked a hypothetical 
question by Mr. Morphy, whether those who in- 
cite, or those who are incited, are the more guilty. 
Now, I put you another hypothetical question, 
whether are those who compel the gaol officials to 
apply the rules in a barbarous fashion and in- 
human manner, or the warders who carry them 
out, the more guilty? — To the best of my honest 
belief, nothing of the sort ever happened in this 
country. 


373. 
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Dr. MacCabe, called in ; and further Examined. 


The MacDermoi. 

1750. Where are the head-quarters of your 
Prison Board? — In the Castle. 

1751. How is it you came down without 
anybody directing you to come down ; did any- 
body suggest to you to come down ? — Yes ; Mr. 
Bourke. 

1752. At the Castle? — Yes. 

1753. Was Sir; West Ridgeway aware that 
you were going down ? — Well, I don’t know. If 
you let me explain. I was particularly anxious 
to correct my evidence at one important point ; 
it was this : I stated in answer to counsel that I 


The MacDermoi — continued, 
had received no instructions from the Chief Sec- 
retary to visit Tullamore. I further said that I 
had no communication with any member of my 
own Board as to my intended visit. At the time 
I said so I spoke to the best of my belief, because 
I had bad neither written directions from nor 
personal communication with the Chief Secretary 
on the subject. On thinking over my evidence 
last night I remember that Mr. Bourke in con- 
versation told me it was the desire of the Chief 
Secretary that I should visit Tullamore. I was 
anxious, sir, to make that correction. 


Mr. William Webb, of Cork, called in ; and Examined. 


Mr. Mown. 

1754. What office do you hold in the prison? 
— Assistant Clei’k. 

1755. Is the entry of Mr. Mandeville’s weight 
there in your handwriting ( producing a register 
from the prison) ? — Yes. 

1756. Did you weigh him yourself on that day? 
—Yes. 

1757. He was weighed on the 1st November ; 
does that entry truly show the weight as 
shown bv the weight the scales made him ? — 
Yes. 


Mr. Ron/m — continued. 

1758. Were you present in February last when 
these weights were tested ? — Yes, sir. 

The Coroner. 

1759. By the constabulary ?— Yes. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1760. Were they found correct? — No. 

1761. According to the correction, what would 
be the true weight of Mr. Mandeville ? — Two 
hundred and thirty-three pounds. 

[The Witness was not cross-examined. 


Major Richard Roberts, called in ; and Examined. 


Mr. Ronan. 

1762. Major Roberts, you have been Gover- 
nor of Cork Gaol for how long? — About 12 years. 

The Coroner. 

1763. You are still? — Yes. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1764. You have scales and weights which are 
used for weighing prisoners ? — Certainly. 

1765. From the time you were appointed until 
the February of the present year had they been 
tested ? — They had not. 

1766. They are large iron weights. It is an 
ordinary scales? — Yes. 

1767. Were they found correct? — No. 

1768. When did you receive Mr. Mandeville? 
— 31st October last. 

1769. Refer to the register. That is the 
register (produced)? — Yes. 

1770. Read the entry? — “John Mandeville; 
age, 38 ; height, 5 feet 11 inches; hair turning 
grey ; eyea blue ; complexion fresh ; scar on cor- 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

ner of right ear; weight, 236 lbs.; where born, 
Camck-on-Suir.” 

1771. When was he transmitted to Tullamore? 
— On the 2nd November. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrington. 

1772. Mr. Mandeville was not long in your 
charge ? — No. 

1773. What was he like when he entered 
prison? — He was a strong healthy-looking man. 

1774. Well, there is a portion of Mrs. Man- 
deville’s evidence I wish to ask you about. 
Were you aware that Mr. Mandeville was 
ordered flannels by the doctor of the prison ? — 
Yes, he was ordered flannels. He was not then 
in prison clothes. 

1775. Is it true that there is a rule of the 
Prisons Board that no prisoner must be removed 
from one prison to another without a doctor’s 
certificate of fitness for removal '? — There is. 

1776. Was that rule violated in Mr. Mande- 
ville’s case ? — Not carried out. 

1777. Don’t 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1777. Don’t veil think it was violated? — I 
suppose it was. 

1778. If a prisoner was guilty of it, it would 
be violation? — Yes, it was not carried out. The 
doctor had not signed the certificate. 

1779. Was the doctor asked to sign the cer- 
tificate? — He was not. 

1780. So that the doctor is not responsible ? — 
Yes. 

1781. Now, who is responsible for that viola- 
tion of the rule? — Well, I suppose I was. 

1782. Do you think you were responsible for 
that violation of the rule ? — There was no time 
to get a doctor to sign it. 

1783. Exactly, that is just what we want to 
come at. At what hour did you get the order 
for Mr. Mandeville and Mr. O’Brien’s removal ? 
— It was after 10 o’clock at night. 

1784. Was it near 12 at night? — About 11 ; 
between 10 and 11. 

1785. Who gave that order? — It came from 
the Castle. 

1786. You know there are a great many de- 
partments in the Castle? — It came from the 
Prisons Board Department. 

1787. At what hour were you ordered to have 
Mr. Mandeville in readiness for transference 
from the gaol ? — At 5.15 in the morning. 

1788. I)<> you remember whether any question 
arose about wearing prison clothes while Mr. 
Mandeville was in Cork? — Yes; I asked him 
would he wear the prison dresB, and he protested 
against wearing it. 

1789. You did not then put him on bread and 
water ? — No, because he was leaving next day. 

1790. You did not order him bread and water ? 
—No. 

1791. Did you seek advice or instructions 
from the Prisons Board on the question ? — I had 
my instructions. 

1792. Did you seek any advice from the 
Prisons Board ? — I did. 

Mr. Hunan."] I object to any commu- 
nication between an officer of a department 
and the authorities of that department. 

Coroner.] Even though they affected the 
prisoner ? 

Mr. Ronan.] Yes. 

Coroner.] They are not State circulars. 
Mr. Harrington. 

1793. (To Witafss.) Did you receive instruc- 
tions? — I received a reply. 

1794. What was the reply ? 

Mr. Ronan.] Now, I object on the 
ground that a confidential communication 
between a department of State and their 
officers is a communication privileged on 
the ground of public policy. 

The MacDermot] We press the question. 
Coroner.] I allow it. 

Mr. RonanJ] When it affects the inquiry 
in this court there is no privilege. 

Coroner.] This is a matter affecting the 
treatment of prisoners in prison. It was in 
respect to one of the matters that he was 
asked the question. 

373. 


Mr. Harrington. 

1795. The question has been asked, and the 
Coroner has ruled. (To TFitaess.) Was it in 
writing?— I think it was ; it was a telegram. 

Mr. ifrmaM.] This is not a superior 
court, and certiorari only lies to inferior 
courts. 

VI r. Ronan ( looking over the corre- 
spondence between Major Roberts and the 
Prisons Board).] The first of these docu- 
ments I decline to produce, as it is an Order 
of the Lords Justices, representing the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Ronan (to The MacDermot).] Do you 
insist upon that? 

Coroner.] The first was by telegram, and 
that must be produced. 

Mr. Ronan.] Major Roberts has handed 
me four documents. The first is an official 
article marked “ Secret and confidential,” 
and the second also C! Secretand confidential.” 
The third is an Order of the Lords Justices. 
The other two documents are private and 
confidential. 

Coroner.] That is not telling me what 
they are. 

Mr. Ronan.] I won’t tell you. Repre- 
senting the Prisons Board here, I tell Major 
Roberts to decline to produce these docu- 
ments. I advise Major Roberts to decline to 
give any information as to their contents. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1796. (To Witness.) Have you the letters 
here ? — I have the letters in court. 

1797. Are these letters marked private and 
confidential ? — Yes. 

1798. Are thev arising from communications 
with the Prisons Board ? — They are. 

1799. Do any of them affect Mr. Mandeville ? 

Mr. Ronan.] Don’t answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1800. Now, do any of these documents marked 
private and confidential refer to Mr. Mandeville’s 
treatment in prison ? 

Mr. Ronan.] I object to the question. 

The Cormier. ] The objection must come 
from the witness. 

Mr. Ronan.] I object, as I am the counsel 
for the head or the department. 

Mr. Harrington.] We don’t know who you 
are counsel for. 

' The MacDermot.] I say the rule of pri- 
vilege is that the witness must claim it for 
himself. The head of department must claim 
it for himself. 

Mr. Ronan.] I am counsel here for the 
Prisons Board, and claim privilege for these 
documents. 

Mr. Harrington.] It is a question affect- 
ing the treatment of Mr. Mandeville. 

Coroner.] It is incumbent on me to pre- 
vent any compulsion on the part of any 
person. 

H Mr. 
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I_ Continued. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

Mr. Ron an ] Do you allow the question ? 

Coroner. ] I rule tlie question is admis - 
sible. 

M r. Harrington (to the Coroner').'] I ask 
you, Mr. Coroner, to make Mr. Ronan sit 
down until the question is asked, and then 
let him object. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1801. (To Major Roberts ) Do you refuse to 
answer that question? — Yes. 

1802. Do you refuse to produce the documents? 
— Yes. 

Tlw Mac Dermot (to the Coroner).] Do you 
rule that he should produce them? 

Coroner.] Yes. 

The Mac Dermot .] Taking on myself the 
responsibility of it, I am satisfied with you 
having taken it down upon your notes, and 
that they ought to be produced, and the 
witness declined to produce them at the in- 
stance of counsel for the Prisons Board. 

Mr. Ronan.] That is, you don’t ask the 
Coroner to enforce the order. 

The Mac Dermot.] No ; it is a situation I 
hope you will get into often. 

Mr. Morphy.] We accept the situation. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1803. (To Witness.) Was not there a tele- 
gram? — There was; that was private and con- 
fidential. 

1804. And you decline to produce it? — I do. 

1 805. Had Mr. M andeville’s clothes been taken 
from him during his time in custody in Cork Gaol? 
— Yes. 

1S06. At what time were they taken from 
him ? — About half-past nine on the evening of 
the 1st November. 

1807. Were prison clothes then given to him? 
— They were placed in his cell. 

1808. Was he transferred from your prison in 
prison clothes? — No. 

1809. Did he before his transfer in the morn- 
ing get back his own clothes ? — He did. 

1810. Who gave them back to him?— The 
Deputy Governor. 

1811. Were you aware of it? — I ordered it. 

1812. Is that the first instance in your life as 
prison governor in which you had sent from your 
gaol to another a convicted prisoner in his own 
clothes? — I think so. 

1813. So that, though the clothes were taken 
from him at half-past nine at night, they were 
restored at what time in the morning ? — About 
four or half-past four o’clock. 

1814. Were they restored without any demand 
on his part for them ? — They were. 

1815. Were you amongst those who went into 
Mr. O’Brien’s cell in the morning? — No. 

1816. Where did you see Mr. O’Brien on his 
removal ? — On his way to the gate. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

1817. Did. he say anything about all this mys- 
tery?— I did not hear anything about it. I re- 
member saying good morning. 

1 818. Tie did not ask you where he was goinw? 
— I am certain he did not. 

1819. Do you think he knew ? — I don’t, think 
he did. 

1820. Would you think it strange being called 
up at two o’clock in the morning, and hurried out. 
of gaol ? — He did not ask me anything ; he might 
have asked somebody else 

1821. Did the police come of their own au- 
thority into the gaol to test the weights, or were 
they sent, for ? — They were sent for. 

1822. Then you cast doubts upon the justness 
of the weights ? — I think so. 

1823. Are you aware that before that there 
was a discussion in Parliament as to Mr. O’Brien’s 
weight in Cork Gaol ? — Yes. 

1824. Before that suspicion was introduced ? — 
Yes. 

1825. Were you aware that Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Balfour had differed in views and statements 
as to Mr. O’Brien’s weight ?— I think I saw it on 
the paper. 

1826. Have you any doubt you saw it before 
the scales were doubted in Cork?— In or about 
the same time. 

1827. Were you directed. Major, to have them 
tested ? — Yes. 

1828. And for the first time in twelve years 
you got instructions to have these weights tested ? 
— Quite so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ronan. 

1829. Mr. Harrington asked you a question 
in reference to Mrs. Maudevillc’s evidence. Mr. 
Mandeville stated that some flannels ne had 
on him were taken off? — No flannels he had 
were taken from him. 

1830. Were flannels given to him? — They 
were handed into the cell, but he did not put 
them on. 

1831. Was he prevented from taking them 
with him? — No. 

1832. But the complaint was that his teeth 
were chattering from the want of them, as they 
were taken from him ? — There was no question 
of flannels at all. 


Mr. Harrington cross-examined the Witness. 


1833. At his removal, if he asked to have the 
prison flannels, would he be allowed to take 
them? — Yes ; I would take the responsibility of 
letting him have them. 

1834. Did you see him in the morning ? — I 
met him on the way down. 

1835. Will you undertake to swear that when 
he got his own clothes, the prison flannels as 
well as the olher prison clothes were not taken 
out of his cell ? — I cannot swear that. 

1836. Is not it likely they would have removed 
the flannels? — They might, or might have left 
them to the middle of the day. 


1837. Did you 
flannels? — No. 


Mr. Ronan. 

ever hear he was refused the 
1838. I understand 
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[ Continued. 


The Coronet. 

1838. I understand you would have undertook 
the responsibility of giving the flannels if he 
asked you? — Yes. 

Mr. Harrington.'] We only wish he had 
not left Major Roberts’s charge while he 
was in gaol. 

Mr. Ronan. 

1839. Did you see him before he left? — Yes. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

1840. Was the subject of these flannels men- 
tioned in your presence ? — Certainly not. 

Mr. Harrington. 

1841. Will you undertake to swear ho was 
not refused by anyone else ? — I am almost cer- 
tain he was not. 

1842. Will you swear that that statement is 
untrue ? — I cannot do that. 


George Bartley, Chief Warder, Tullamore Prison, called in ; and Examined 


Mr. Morphy. 

1843. You are Chief Warder of Tullamore 
Prison ? — Yes. 

1844. You remember the 2nd|November ; Mr. 
Mandeville was received on transference from 
Cork Prison ? — Yes. 

1845. What was his appearance on that 
occasion? — He was a fine healthy-looking man. 

1846. Upon his reception where was he sent 
to? — To his cell. 

1847. Was he seen by the doctor? — He was. 

1848. How soon after bis reception? — A few 
minutes, as the doctor was in the prison at the 
time. 

1849. This cell in which he was placed, you 
know the dimensions of it ? — I do. 

1850. What were the dimensions? — Fourteen 
feet long by seven feet four inches wide by nine 
feet two inches in height. 

1851. The cell is arched ; that is not the height 
to the crown of the arch ? — Yes. 

1852. How much to the spring of the arch ? — 
Six feet. 

1853. What size is the window of this cell ? 
— It is 3 feet by 18 inches; that is, the smallest 
portion. 

The Coroner. 

1854. The admission of light was 3 feet by 
18 inches 9 — Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1854. What was the furniture given to Mr. 
Mandeville in that cell ? — A plank bed and mat- 
tress, one pair of sheets, two single blankets and 
one quilt and pillow, and pillow cover, one form 
and table ; the table is a fixture, there is a wash- 
basin, towel, comb, quart tin, one cell chamber. 
That is all, with the exception of the cards. 
There i, also a Bible. 

1855. This mattress that you speak of, how 
many classes of mattress have you in the prison ? 
— Four or five. 

1856. What class of mattress was this that 
Mr. Maudcville had? — It was 24 lbs. weight, 
there was 20 lbs. of fibre in it, and ticking 
4 lbs. 

1857. Had Mr. Mandeville the use of that 
mattress during the whole time he was in prison ? 
— Yes. 

1858. Had he it in the punishment cell when 
he was there? — Yes. 

1859. After Mr. Mandeville’s reception to 
Tullamore, did you weigh him ? — I did on Mon- 
day the 7th November ; he was five days there. 

18-60. Had you any conversation with Mr. 


M r. M orphy — continued. 

Mandeville with reference to his weight? — Yes, 
after I weighed him. 

1861. Did you weigh him? — Yes ; he was 232 
lbs. 

1862. What is the character of the scales you 
have at Tullamore? — It is a table scale with 
ordinary weights. 

1863. How long has it been in the prison? — 
About two years. 

1864. Apparently new ? — Yes ; it is in good 
order. 

1865. You said von weighed him; you had 
some conversation with him about his weight? — 
Yes; he said he was nearly 17 stone when he 
was admitted to Cork Gaol. 

1866. Did you then communicate with the 
Governor ? — I did immediately after. 

The MacDermot.] I won’t have that con" 
versation. I object to it. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1867. Did you communicate the result to the 
Governor ? — Yes. 

1868. That was on the 7th. Previous to that 
day did you require Mr. Mandeville to put on 
the prison garb? — Yes, sir. 

1869. When? — On the Saturday he was asked 
before that. 

1870. On the day of his admission he was 
asked in your presence to put on the prison garb ? 
— Yes, they were brought to his cell, but he 
refused. 

1871. What, was the next occasion that he 
was asked ? — Ou Saturday. 

1872. What day of the week did he go in? — 
On Wednesday. 

1873. On the Saturday, then, he was asked by 
you ? — By the Governor in my presence. 

1874. Did he refuse theu? — Yes. 

1875. Was be ordered any punishment? — 
Yes. 

1876. What was it ? — Twenty-four hours. 

1877. That was on Saturday the 5th Novem- 
ber. He went through his 24 hours ? — Yes. 

1878. That was 24 hours’ bread and water in 
his own cell? —Yes. 

1879. What was the next occasion on which 
he was required to comply with some of the 
rules, and he declined ? — A few days afterwards. 

Mr. Morphy.] I produce the punishment 
book kept under the prison rules. The 
entry is the 5t.h November, No. 114. 

The MacDermot.] J ust give the dates of 
the punishment. 

n 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

Mr. Morph/.'] John Mandeville, proba- 
tioner; offence, refusing to put on prison 
dress. Hours sentenced to bread and water 
and his cell, 24 hours. Next is the 14th 
November. John Mandeville, probationer, 
refusing to dress in prison clothes, sentenced 
to bread and water for three days. The 
sentence was inflicted by the Governor, but 
there is a note by the Governor. Discon- 
tinued by medical officer on third day. 

The Mac Dermol.] I object to anything 
except the awarding of the punishment. 

Mr. Morphy .] Twenty-eighth November, 
refusing to clean out his cell, bread and 
water for 24 hours ; 8th December John 
Mandeville, refusing to clean his cell, bread 
and water for 48 hours ; 20th December, 
refusing to clean his cell; and the penalty 
on that occasion was awarded by Mr. 
Smith, r.m. ; to be confined in a punish- 
ment cell for two days. 

Mr. Morphy. 

18S0. (To Witness.) Did not Mr. Mandeville 
undergo all this punishment ? — Yes, sir. 

1881. You remember when he was sentenced 
on 14th November, that he was sentenced to 
three days’ bread and water ?— One day of the 
three was remitted ; two days he served. 

18S2. Were you present on each occasion that 
these punishments were awarded? — I was. 

1883. Was Mr. Mandeville informed of the 
charge that was brought against him? — Yes. 

1884. What did he say to them? — He said he 
objected to them. 

The Coroner. 

1885. To do them? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1886. Now, except in respect to these parti- 
cular matters of discipline to wear the prison 
clothes or clean his cell, did Mr. Mandeville 
give any trouble ? — None whatever, except that 
alone. 

1887. You tell us you weighed Mr. Mandeville 
on the 7th, and found him to be 232 lbs.? — Yes. 

1888. Did you weigh him again? — Yes. 

Here the prison's booh was produced, showing 

an entry of his toeight. 

188S. Is any of that book in your own hand- 
writing ; were the entries as to weights made by 
you? — Yes. 

1890. What is the date of the weighing? — The 
15th November. 

1891. Were you the person who weighed him? 
— Yes. 

1892. It was you made the entry of the 230lbs. ? 
— Yes. 

1893. Did you weigh him after that? — Yes, on 
the 9th December, at the expiration of 24 days. 

1894. What was the record then ? — The same, 
230 lbs. 

1895. Was that the last time you weighed him? 
— It was. 

1896. You remember the day on which Mr. 
Mandeville left Tullamore ? — Yes; I went to the 
station and got his ticket for him. 

1897. You recollect his appearance when he 
came in ? — Yes. 


Mr. Morphy — contiuu ed. 

1898. And when he went out? — Yes. 

1899. Was there much difference in liis ap- 
pearance ? — No, except he was paler. In his 
body I did not remark much difference. 

1900. You are in the habit of weighing pri- 
soners from time to time in that prison ? — Yes, I 
have to weigh all prisoners on extra or change of 
diet. 

1901. So far as you could judge from appear- 
ance, was there any change in Mr. Mandeville 
between the 9th December and the day he was 
discharged ? — I could not discern any change. 

1902. Could he have lost two stone weight or 
three stone weight without its having been visible 
in his appearance ? — Certainly not. 

1903. Mr. Goulding, who was a warder in your 
prison, swore he looked three stone lighter going 
out than going in ? — I could not discern any 
difference in the fitting of his clothes; he got the 
same clothing out that he had in.’ 

1904. Did you notice any change in his ap- 
pearance, in his apparent weight, from the time 
he came in until the time he left? — None. 

1905. Could you, by looking at him, know 
whether he had altered two or three pounds in 
his weight? — No, I could not. 

1906. Do you remember the 22nd November? 
— Yes. 

1907. That was the occasion on which the 
clothes were taken away from Mr. Mandeville? 
—Yes. 

1908. Were you with the Governor and other 
warders when they went to Mr. Mandeville’s 
cell ? — Yes. 

1909. What time was it? — Eight o’clock. 

The Coroner. 

1910. In the evening ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1911. Was the gas in the prison lighting, or 
had it been cut off? — It was lighting, sir. 

1912. Was it lighting in Mr. Mandeville’s cell 
when you went there ? — It was ; it was not shut 
off in the cells at that hour. 

1913. What is the hour for shutting off the gas 
in the prison ? — Half-past eight o’clock. 

1914. Is it true to state that the gas was shut 
off in Mr. Mandeville’s cell, and that you or some 
of the warders went and lighted it when you went 
in ? — Certaiuly not. 

1915. How many of you were with the Gover- 
nor that evening when you went to Mr. Mande- 
ville’s cell? — Four beside myself. M‘Culla, 
Wilson, Goulding, and Mooney. 

1916. Was this alter lock-up? — Yes, two hours- 
after it. 

1917. The gas that is in each cell, is that put 
out by a cock outside each cell? — Yes. 

1918. When you went to that cell had you a 
complete suit of prison clothes with you ? — Yes, 
the reception warder had. 

1919. Who is he? — Mooney. 

1920. These clothes that you brought with 
you, was it a suit that had never been used be- 
fore? — Yes, they were all new clothes out of 
the store. 

1921. Who was the first person to open the 
door of the cell? — It was me. 

1922. Do those locks make any noise in turn- 
ing them? — Yes. 

1924. You 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

1923. And the doors are iron? — They are. 

1924. You yourself unlocked the door ? — Yes, 
and opened the door. 

1925. "When you went in where was Air. 
Mandeville ? — He was lying in his bed. 

1926. Describe exactly the position he was in? 
— As I opened the door he raised himself upon 
his elbow in the bed ; he appeared to have been 
sleeping; he looked towards the door as I 
entered ; he asked what was the matter. I did 
not make any reply, but lifted the cell form 
which was under the side of the mattress to raise 
liis head. 1 lifted it, and his own private shoes, 
and turned round and left them outside the door 
on the landing. 

1927. Did his head drop down when yon did 
that? — Oh, no, he was sitting up then. He was 
standing on his feet on bis bed when I came 
back. 

1928. I believe this bed is a low thing?— Yes, 
the plank is only seven inches from the floor, 
and the mattress on the top of that. Two 
warders were around him when I returned in, 

■ and the governor asked him would he change 
his clothing. He said he would not. The 
governor said if he would not he would have to 
remove them by force. He protested still, and 
said he would not take them off himself : then 
the warders surrounded him and took his coat 
off first. 

1929. Describe how they took his coat off? — 
They took a hold of his arms, and drew the 
sleeves down. 

1930. Did he resist? — No, lie protested, but 
did not show any forcible resistance. 

1931. What was the next garment ? — His vest, 
and then, I believe, his ganzy, which was out- 
side his white shirt, and then his shirt. When 
they were taking off his shirt, the governor told 
Warder Wilson to get a sheet and put it round 
him. The trousers was the last thing. 

1932. Did he make any resistance to any of 
the several garments being taken off him ? — 
Slightly, not much ; I believe he did resist 
slightly in each of them. 

1933. Were any of his clothes torn? — No. 

1934. During the time that the clothes were 
being removed, was there a suit of prison clothes 
in the cell ? — Yes, they were brought in at first. 

1935- Did he see them there? — Yes, they 
were left down on the table. 

1936. Having removed the clothes, did you, 
the governor, and the warders retire? — Yes, 
leaving the prison dress there. 

1937. Was the gas still left lighting? — Yes, it 
wanted 20 or 25 minutes of the time it should be 
turned off. 

J938. You left it. lighting when you came out 
of the cell. How long were you in the cell 
altogether ? — About five minutes. 

1939. Now, you remember the next morning, 
the 23 id, at unlock, did you go to the cell, to 
Mr. Mandeville? — Yes. 

1940. What time was that? — A few minutes 
before seven o’clock. 

1941. Whero was Air. Mandeville, then? — 
He was in bed. 

1942. Did you speak to him ? — I did. I asked 
him was he all right, and he said yes. 

1943. You left him there, then ? — Yes. 

373. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

1944. How soon after that did you see him 
again ? — After breakfast hour. 

1945. What time is breakfast? — Half-past 
nine. 

1946. You saw him again after breakfast?— 
Yes, he was in bed still. 

1947. Had you any conversation with him 
then? — No. 

1948. Later on in the day did you go to his 
cell ? — Yes. 

1949. About what time ? — About five o’clock 
in the evening. 

1950. In what condition was he then? — He 
was walking about in his cell with a quilt out- 
side, and either a sheet or a blanket inside. 

1951. During all this time was there a suit of 
prison clothing lying on the tabic in the cell ?— 
Yes, sir, from the night before. 

1952. Had you any conversation with him at 
nine o’clock ? — I had ; I asked him would he not 
put on the clothes, and I advised him to put them 
on. He still protested against it, and said he 
could not put them on. I then told him if he 
would not put them on we would be compelled 
to take away his bed clothing. He told me, 
except the bed clothing was removed, he would 
not put them on. I told him that we would 
then remove them, and did so. 

1953. Were you by yourself ? — No, sir. 

1954. Tell us how it came that the bed-cloth- 
ing was removed ; alter you told him that, you 
left the cell ? — No ; the governor came in while 
I was speaking to him. 

1955. Did you tell the governor what occurred 
between you and Air. Mandeville ? — He. was 
listening to the latter part of the conversation. 
I then had the clothes that were lymg on the 
mattress, not including whatever portion he had 
on him, removed out of the cell. I then went 
away. 

1956. What about the clothes he had on him ? 
— I believe he handed them out to the warders, 
but I did not see him. 

1957. How soon after that time did you see 
him again ? — In half an hour or thereabouts. 

1958. How was he dressed then? — He was 
dressed in prison clothing. 

1959. You came back in half an hour? — I 
think it was a little more . I was around check- 
ing the prisoners. 

1960. What was done then with the bedding 
and bed-clothes ? — They were put in again into 
his cell before lock up. 

1961. Lock up is at six p’clock? — Yes. 

1962. How long was the bedding and bed- 
clothes out of the cell altogether? — Not an hour, 
sir. 

1963. From that time out did Air. Mandeville 
regularly wear the prison clothes ? — Yes. 

1964. What sort of bread was given to Air. 
Mandeville during his imprisonment in Tulla- 
more? — Brown bread, up to the 15th. 

1965. From the loth to the 24th, when he was 
discharged, what sort of bread did be get? — 
White bread, instead of brown. 

1966. Was that under the doctor’s directions? 
— Yes, sir. 

1967. Did he get that white bread, whether he 
was on punishment or whether he was not ? — He 
got it at all times ; it was all the same. 

h 3 1968. The 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

1908. The white bread that is supplied, is it 
supplied by a baker in Tullaraore? — Yes ; it is the 
ordinary white bread that is sold to anybody else. 

1969. Is the brown bread also supplied the 
same way, or is it made in the prison? — It is 
made in the town. It is a contract. 

1970. Do you remember Mr. Mandeville at 
; ny time complaining of diarrhoea ? — Yes. 

The Mac Dermot. 

1971. Was it to you he complained ? — No. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1972. Did you ever hear he complained ? — I 
did to the doctor once. 

1973. Do you remember any special arrange- 
ment having been made for Mr. Mandeville’s 
convenience ? 

The MacDermot objected. 

Witness."] Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

1974. Was it availed of by Mr. Mandeville? — 
It was. 

1975. Where was this convenience placed? — 
In the next cell to where he was. 

1976. That cell was not occupied by any 
person ? — No- 

1977. Do you remember the time he wa3 sent 
into the punishment cell ? — 1 do. 

1978. That was on the 20th of December? — 
Yes. 

1979. Will you give us the dimensions and a 
description of that punishment cell ; have you 
measured it? — Yes ; it is 12 feet long, 8 feet 
2 iociics wide, and 9 feet 10 inches high ; that is 
the archway. 

1980. Wnat height is the spring of the arch? 
— It readies to about 6 feet 6 inches. 

19S1. How many feet of hot water pipe is 
there? — Thirty-one or 32 feet of four-inch pipe. 

1982. There is an iron door to it? — Yes. 

1983. In stone jambs ? — Yes. 

19S4. How does the door fit in respect to these 
jambs’ — It fits as close to the stone jambs as a 
door could possibly do. 

1985. Was it so fitting when Mr. Mandeville 
occupied it? — Yes, it has never been interfered 
with since. 

1986. Now, in the same wall is there a venti- 
lation shaft? — Yes. 

1987. Is that the inlet? — Yes. 

1988. At wliat height from the ground is that 
inlet ? — It is 5 feet 8 inches from the floor. 

1989. That is, from the bottom of the ventilator 
to the ground is 5 feet 8 inches. Now, the out- 
let ventilating shaft, where is it ? — It is in the 
wall right opposite, the same height as the inlet. 

1990. Now, the plank bed in that punishment 
cell, how is it situated? — It runs along the wall 
opposite the door. 

1991. Which is the head of the bed?--The 
head of the bed is opposite the door. 

1992. What is the length of the bed? — Six 
feet six inches. 

1993. Now, these ventilating shafts, the inlet 
and the exit, are they over the head or the foot 
of the bed? — The foot of the bed. 

1994. In giving the length of the cell, is that 
measured from the door to the plank bed?— It is. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

1995. With regard to the light, how is it con- 
ducted into the cell ? — There is a small window a 
distance of between 7 and 8 feet from the floor. 

1 996. In which wall is it placed ? — In the same 
wall as the door. 

1997. How does the door open ? — It opens out 
into the yard. 

1998. Around this yard are there high walls? 
— About 12 feet high. 

1999. What is at the back of this punishment 
cell ? — A large room. 

2000. Have you ever been in that punishment 
cell when the door was closed to? — I was. 

2001. Have you tried to read there? — I have 
not. 

2002. When Mr. Mandeville refused to re- 
move these matters from his cell, had you to make 
other arrangements to get them removed?— We 
hud. 

2003. By prisoners or by warders ? — By pri- 
soners. 

2004. The warders of the prison, some are 
married and some unmarried, 1 suppose ? — Yes, 
most of them are married. 

2005. Married men live outside the prison ? — 
Yes, sir. 

2006. Where do they take their meals ? — Out- 
side in their own house. 

2007. The unmarried men reside within the 
precincts of the prison? — Yes, they have a mess- 
room near the front gate. 

2008. Do you remember at any time medicine 
being supplied to him by the doctor ? 

The MacDermot. 

2009. By your own knowledge ? — I brought 
it to him. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2010. Were you present with the doctor prior 
to bringing the medicine? — No. 

2011. Did you give it to him? — No, sir. He 
would not take it. 

2012. Can you give us Ihe date of bringing 
that medicine ? — Yes, it was on the 14th De- 
cember. 

2013. Do the warders ever dine on the corri- 
dors outside the cells ? — No, sir. it would not be 
n proper place for them. The night-guard brings 
in some tea, or whatever he likes for his supper, 
but that is all. 

Cross-examined by The MacDermot. 

2014. You are one of the prison officers, I be- 
lieve ? — Yes, sir. 

2015. Are you a married man?— Yes, sir. 

2016. How long have you been in that prison ? 
— Eight years. 

2017. What is your salary ? — £L. 75 a-year. 

2018. Have you rations besides? — No. 

2019. Have you lodgings ? — I have quarters. 

2020. Have you gas? — Yes. 

2021. Coal?— Yes. 

2022. No food of any kind ? — No, sir. 

2023. Of course you get your uniform ? — Yes, 
sir. 

2024. You had never seen Mr. Mandeville 
until he came there on that occasion ? — No, sir. 

2025. I think you said he was a fine able- 
looking man? — Yes, sir. 

2026. Healthy ? — Yes, sir. 

2027. Did 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

2027. Did you approve of all the treatment 
he received from the time lie went there until he 
left it? — I could not tell, sir; I could not under- 
stand what you mean. 

2028. Do you approve of the treatment he re- 
ceived ? — As far as the officers were, concerned ; 
as far as I am concerned. 

2029. Do you approve of the treatment he 
received from the beginning to the end ? — Ac- 
cording to the rules. 

2030. Do you approve of them as a humane 
man ? — According to the rules, I do. 

2031. I am not speaking of the rules of the 
prison. Do you, as a humane man, approve of 
the treatment he received from the beginning to 
the end? — I cannot answer you that. 

2032. I ask you, as a humane man, did you ap- 
prove of the treatment he received from the be- 
ginning to the end?— That is a question l cannot 

2033. Wliv cannot you say yes or no ? — I never 
did anything except what wa3 strictly according 
to the prison rules. 

2034. As a humane man, did you approve of 
the treatment he received from the beginning to 
the end? — I d -n't know of anything. 

2035. Answer my question, yes or no? — I 
could not disapprove of it. 

2030. Did you approve of it ? — 1 am bound to 
approve of it. (Applause in Court.) 

2037. Well, I pity you. You gave the dimen- 
sions of that cell ; you spoke of the mattress. 
How long has that, mattress been in store ? — I 
cannot tell you. 

2038. How long was it in store before you 
gave it out ? — I think it was new, to the best of 
my opinion. I got it made myself within the last 
six months. 

2039. On your oath, sir, is Mr. Mandeville 
out of prison more than six months ? — I mean 
six months before Mr. Mandeville got it. 

2040. Who made it for you ?— One of the 
prisoners ; I don’t know which ; I had several of 
the prisoners working. 

2041. Can you name any of the prisoners who 
made that mattress ? — I could not. I had several 
prisoners working. 

2042. What is the thickness of one of these 
mattresses ? — Between three and four inches. 

2043. And you spread this on the plank bed? 
— Yes. 

2044. You thought it was good enough for 
John Mandeville ? — I lay on it myself. 

2045. What is the ordinary weight, of a prison 
mattress ?— Seven, fourteen, or twenty lbs., and 
the larger ones for hospital use. 

2046. What is the size for a convicted 
prisoner? — Fourteen pounds for any classed 
prisoner. 

2047. What are the seven pounds for? — Old 
men over 60, and boys, and for men on probation 
class. 

2048. What is the weight for hospital? — 
About 30 lbs. The first size are supposed to be 
made with seven lbs. ; the second, 14 lbs. ; the 
third, about 20 lbs , weighs about 24, and there 
is a larger size for hospital beds, about 30. 
There is no scale laid down. 

2049. John Mandeville was a large man? — 
He was. 
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2050. Some of these mattresses are larger 
than others?— Yes. 

2051. In superficial surface ? — Yes. 

2052. Does not that help to explain whether 
it was wider ? — Of course it does. 

2053. His cell you gave the dimensions of, was 
that the first cell he went to on his arrival? — Ye3. 

2054. Now, with regard to the weighing, 
where do you weigh a prisoner? — At the guard- 
room of the entrance gate. 

2055. You take the prisoner out to weigh 
him? — If we weigh a prisoner in the class we 
have to bring him out. 

2056. Do you weigh many prisoners? — All 
the prisoners put on extra diet or change of diet. 

2057. Except those, do you weigh any 
prisoners? — Yes ; if I was in the guard-room I 
would weigh a prisoner going out, or prisoners 
on extra diet. 

2058. Do you weigh them when you are going 1 
to lessen the diet, as well as when you are going 
to increase it ? — No, sir. 

2059. It is only when you are going to increase 
it? — Yes, sir. 

2060. Then it is only in case of extra diet you 
weigh them ? — Yes, sir, and change of diet. 

2061. What do you mean by change of diet ? — 
A man may get a change of diet, but not a 
larger quantity of it. 

2062. Then it is in a case of a change of diet,. 
or a variety of it ? — Yes, sir. 

2063. Why did you weigh him on the 8th 
December, when he was at that time on 48 hours’ 
punishment diet? — He was coming off it. 

2064. Did not he get 48 hours on the 8th ? — 
The doctor remitted a day. 

2065. The day was discontinued on the 16th 
November. I am talking now of the 9th Decem- 
ber. You weighed him on the .9th December; 
on the 8th December he got 48 hours for refus- 
ing to clean his cell. Why did you weigh him 
on the 9th ? — That had nothing to do with my 
weighing at all. 

2066. Had increase of diet anything to do 
with it ? — No. 

2067. You say he is only weighed on account 
of every change of diet or increase of diet. 
What was the increase of diet that made you 
weigh him then ; don’t you say you never weigh, 
except on a change or increase of diet ? — Y es. 

2068. Why do you swear that you never 
weighed except when there was an increase or 
change of diet. Tell me, are you in the habit of 
weighing prisoners ? — Except on change or in- 
crease of diet I only weigh them according to 
the doctor’s order. 

2069. How often do you weigh them? — 
According to the doctor’s orders put clown in 
the book. 

2070. Do you ever weigh them except by 
order of the doctor ? — W e weigh any prisoner on 
extra diet. 

2071. Do you get a special order for weighing 
any prisoner on extra diet? — Yes. 

2072. Do you get any other special order? — 
Prisoners on change of diet and extra, diet, and 
that is all, except the doctor directed. 

2073. When you weighed John Mandeville 
on the 9th December was it because he was on 
change of diet or extra diet?— No, but it was by 
the doctor’s orders. 

H 4 2074. Who 
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2074. Who was present ? — No one to my 
knowledge. 

207:5. Was not he on punishment at the time ? 
— -I believe he was. 

2076. Is not it part of the punishment for a 
prisoner to remain in the cell for the 24 hours ? — 
If in the punishment cell. 

2077. Were you violating the rule confining 
him to his cell, by bringing lnm to weigh him ? — 
No. 

2078. Will you tell me the name of a person 
whom you took within the last 12 months during 
a period of punishment diet to weigh him ? — I 
don’t know a person who for the last 12 months 
was at the same time on change of diet and on 
punishment diet. I never remember one on 
white bread and punishment. 

2079. The change you speak of took place on 
the loth November? — Yes. 

2080. When did you weigh him next? — I 
•only weighed him three times altogether. 

2081. Why did not you weigh him after the 
8th December ? — I had no orders. 

2082. Was not he on the change of diet? —He 
was, but the doctor sometimes puts them on for 
a month. 

2083. For what length of time was the extra 
diet ordered? — Twenty-four days. The doctor 
did 'not repeat that order, and I consequently 
weighed him after. 

20S4. You say that he lost no weight all this 
time ?— No. 

2085. Will you swear that? — I will swear 
that; that was the correct weight them 

2086. After referring to your entry, will you 
undertake to swear that this weight remained 
unchanged from November? — Yes. 

2087. He grew pale ? — Paler than when he 
came in. 

2088. Were you here when Mrs. Mandeville 
was examined? — No. 

2089. Were you here when the doctor was 
examined ? — No. 

2090. Would it be true to say when he left 
prison he was thinner and paler than when he 
came in ? — It would be. 

2091. Would it be true that he had a blueness 
about his lips ? — I could not say. 

2092. That did not strike you? — No. 

2093. Would it be true to say he was flabby- 
looking in the face ? — I could not say. 

2094. Would it be true to say that he was 
shrunken in figure?— He did not appear to me 
to be. 

2095. Will you undertake to swear he was 
not? — I will not. 

2096. Did he complain of weakness of sight 
while he was there ? — He complained of small 
print in the Bible. 

2097. Did he complain of weakness of sight? 
— Not that [ am aware of, but that the print was 
too small for his eyes. 

2098. Did he say that he could not read it? 
— Something to that effect. 

2099. Did he complain of sore throat? — I 
never heard him complain. 

2100. Were you aware that Dr. Ridley pre- 
scribed for hie sore throat?— I saw it on the 
book. 


The MacDermot— continued. 

2101. Did you know he was more than once 
suffering from diarrhoea ? — I think I heard of him 
twice. 

2102. Now, with regard to this arrangement 
that was made for him during the night, as you 
talked of a while ago. How was that managed 
during the night it was placed in a different 
room?— It was placed sometimes in his own 
cell. 

2103. You lock up at eight and open at seven ? 
— Yes. 

2104. I suppose no warder would have a key 
to open the door? — Certainly not after lockup. 

2105. Up to the 23rd November he was allowed 
to wear his own clothes? — Up to the 22nd No- 
vember. 

2106. Up to that date he did not cleanse his 
own cell ? — No. 

2107. Up to that date he had not associated 
with criminals ? — 1 think not. 

2108. What time did Mr. O’Brien go to hc> 3 - 
pttal? — I think on the 7th. 

2109. Did Mr. Mandeville not exercise from 
the 7th down to the 23rd? — He did, sir, by him- 
self. 

21 10. Not with other prisoners ; did he exer- 
cise with other prisoners? — He did, sir, after, up 
to the time he went out. 

2111. Do you swear that? — I do. . 

2112. With whom? — With a number of 
prisoners under the Crimes Act. 

2113. [Now these were what are called the 
Tang prisoners?— Yes. 

2114. He never exercised with any man in for 
stealing? — No, he never was asked. 

2115. What hour did you leave the prison on 
the night of the 22nc1, before you went to Mr. 
Mandeville’s cell ? — I went to my quarters in the 
prison after lockup. 

2116. What time elapsed before you were 
summoned to proceed to Mr. Mandeville’s room? 
— I left there about half-past seven. 

2117. You were in Mr. Mandeville’s room 
about eight? — About eight. 

2118. So far as you know he had received no 
warning, and nothing was said to him during the 
day that an attempt would be made to carry off 
his clothes that night? — I think not. 

2119. Up to that date you have already stated 
he had given no trouble ? — Not except refusing 
to wear the clothes. 

2120. He was quiet and gentlemanly ? — Yes. 

2121. I think you left out the name of one of 
the warders who was with you, Bagnell ? — He 
was not there for duty. 

2122. You unlocked the door ? — I did. 

2123. Do you think it was your unlocking the 
door awakened Mr. Mandeville ?— I think so. 

2124. Will you swear you did not get into the 
room before he awoke ? — He was turned up 
leaning on his elbow. 

2125. On your oath, was not his head on the 
pillow when you got into the cell ? — It was not. 

2126. Who was first in? — I was. 

2127. He was lying calmly on his bed? — He 
was turning round towards me when I went in. 

2128. He seemed to be asleep when you went 
in? — He did ; he jumped up when he heard the 
bolt of the door drawn. 

2129. When 
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212!). When you opened the door you saw 
the light in the cell still lighting ? — I am perfectly 
sure. 

2130. When the door was opened did any 
other light come in? — No, there is no light near 
the cell. 

2131. Was there light outside when you 
entered ? —There was a light in the bottom of the 
hall, we were on the second landing. There was 
r.o light on the corridor. 

2132. Have you given an accurate and true 
account of what occurred? — To the best of my 
knowledge I have. 

2133. Did Mr. Mandeville say that he was a 
defenceless man? — I did not hear him say it. 

2134. Do you swear he did not? — I don’t. 

2135. Did he say it was shameful treatment ? 
— I did not hear him say anything to that effect. 

2136. Did you hear anything to the effect that 
you were too many for him ? — I think not. 

2137. Now would not it be true to say that he 
said this was shameful treatment for a defenceless 
man who is in your power ? — I never heard him. 

2138. Did he say anything except protesting? 
— I heard him say that he was informed that to 
force his clothes off in this manner was an assault. 

2139. An assault on him ? — Yes. 

2140. Did he say that it was an assault on a 
defenceless man ? — No. 

2141. Did he say it was an assault on one man 
by a number of men ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2142. What did you take out. of the room ? — 
I took the form that was under the end of the 
mattress. 

2143. What else did you take away? — His 
own private boots. 

2144. Why did you put the stool outside the 
door ? — Because it was iu the way. 

2145. Were you preparing for a battle? — No. 
v 2146. Why did you put out the stool? — To 

put it out of the way. It was in the way. 

2147. Did you put anything else belonging to 
him outside ? — No. 

2148. Why did you put his boots outside ? — 
Because they were his private clothes. 

2149. How many men took a hold of his 
hands ? — I could not say. 

2150. Did you take a hold of him? — I did ; I 
took a hold of his right hand and drew off his 
coat. 

2151. Before the warder placed the sheet 
round his loins did he exclaim against the in- 
decency of taking his shirt ? — I think not. 

2152. Did you feel ashamed of that transaction 
at that time ? — No, sir. 

2153. Did you dislike it? — I did not like it. 

2154. Did you think it bad treatment? — I 
don’t know. I did my best to get him to do it. 
I advised him several times to put on the clothes 
and conform to the rules, and we would do the 
best we could for him. 

2155. And not having conformed to your 
advice you thought he deserved it all ? — I thought 
nothing of the kind. 

2156. Did you shrink from treating a gentle- 
man in that way ? — I did not, sir. 

2157. Now, after you had left him there you 
lold him next day you would take away the bed- 
clothes ? — I told him what we would be compelled 
to do. 
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2158. Did you think you were made the bearer 
of truth or falsehood ? — I think it was intended 
to do so. 

2159. You took them away afterwards? — 
Yes. 

2160. You took away the mattress? — Yes, sir, 
and the blankets. 

2161. Assuming that it was sworn to by the 
doctor who saw him that day that it was a sheet 
and a quilt he had on him, would you contradict 
it?— No. 

2162. If he did not put on the prison clothes 
did not that mean that it was to pass the night 
without mattress or blankets?— I don’t think he 
would. 

2163. You think it was not intended to be 
real? — No ; at that time it was not in contem- 
plation, so far as I know. 

2164. Did not you tell him that you would 
deprive him of the bed-clothes ? — Not at that 
time ; but if he would persist we would have to 
do it. 

2165. Not that night? — Perhaps next day. 

2166. It would come, at all events? — Yes, I 
should think it would have to come. 

2167. Now this occurred on the 22nd or 23rd 
November ? — Yes 

2168. Did you then think of compelling him 
to cleanse his own cell ? — He had been asked all 
along. 

2169. Did you then think of beginning to 
compel him : — We could not compel him. 

2170. Was not the three days’ sentence of 
bread and water passed on him a dreadful punish- 
ment? — It is to some. 

2171. Was not it to Mr. Mandeville a dread- 
ful punishment? — I should say so. 

2172. Was not that sentence put on him to 
compel him to clean his own cell ? — It was for 
not doing it. 

2173. The day that was taken off the three 
days' sentence, was not that after Dr. Moorhead 
and Dr. Ronayne stated, one that it might cause 
a malignant fever, and the other that it might 
destroy his health ? — I don’t know. 

2174. Did not you see Dr. Ronayne there on 
the 15th? — No: he may have been there. 

2175. Did not you see the books? — I don’t 
read their books. 

2176. You put him on fresh punishment on the 
28th November? — l could not sny. 

2177. You cannot remember what he was 
punished for next time? — It was for not cleaning 
his cell. 

2178. After a sentence of three days on the 
14th November, on the 28th he got 24 hours 
more for the same thing? — Yes. 

2179. Was not he on the 8th December sen- 
tenced to two days more for not cleaning his 
cell ? — Yes. 

2180. Was not he on the 20th December sent 
to the punishment cell for the same thing? — 
Yes, I think so. They were all for the same 
offence, I think. 

2181. With regard to that punishment cell 
you were talking of, after this, on the 20th Decem- 
ber when he was there, was there any means 
taken to keep the draught from coming in by 
the door ? — There was no means taken until Mr. 
Mandeville complained there was a draught. 

I 2182. What 
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2182. What happened then?— There was n 
bag put round the bottom of the door. 

2183. Was tbe draught coming in? — I don’t 
know, I did not feel it. 

2184. Did you believe him? — I did not dis- 
believe him. 

2185. Did you do anything to improve that 
cell since Mr. Mandeville left it ?— It was floored 
with boarding some two or three months since- 

2186. Was there anything else done to it? — 
No, sir. 

2187. What is the size of this little window ? 
— It has n pane of 25 inches long by six and a-half 
inches wide. 

2188. Is it in the top of the room r — It is near 
the ceiling. 

2189. I suppose there is a good deal of iron in 
.it? — There are two small shutters. 

2190. You consider the light good ? — It is. 

2191. If the sight was good a Bible with 
ordinary sized type could be read ? — Yes. 

2192. Is notit the chaplain gave that. Bible? — 
It was. 

2193. Was not it intended to be read in that 
cell ? — Yes. 

2194. And expected that he could read it. 
Don't you think the tact that he was not able to 
read a Bible intended to be read in that cell was 
a feebleness of sight? — 1 don’t know. 

2195. Is it n condition of the Prisons’ Board 
system to have diet that cannot be eaten, Bibles 
that cannot be read, and cells that cannot be 
slept in. You said, as a reason for weighing this 
man on the 8th December, that the period for 
which the doctor ordered extra diet according to 
rule had expired. Will you show me the entry 
that entitled him to extra diet? — There is no 
order put on that. 

2196. Show me where the order is ?— It is 
the 21st November. 

2197. Did not you swear the reason why you 
weighed him on the 6th December was because 
the order made on the book had expired ? — Yes. 


2198. Did not you say the order was made for 
24 days on the 21st November? — Yes. 

Mr. jRoiian. 

(. Reading from the prison booh.) “ John 
Mandeville, confined in 230 ward ; white 
bread in lieu of brown ; brown disagrees 
with him; when put on, November 15th; 
period for which extra diet is put on, 24 
days ” 

Mr. Morphy. 

2199. In whose handwriting is that book? — 
Dr. Ridley’s. 

The MacDermot. 

2200. I want you to explain about these 
different mattresses. When an ordinary full- 
grown man not 60 years of age goes into prison 
does he get any mattress on his plank bed for the 
first month ? — No. 

2201-2. An old man over 60, or boy under 13 
years, does he get a mattress ? — He gets a seven- 
pound matt res-. 

2203. That rule is modified under the order of 
the medical officer, and any mattress may be given 
under the directions of the medical officer ? • Yes. 

2204. Was this mattress given to Mr. iMande- 
ville by the order of the doctor? — Yes, sir. 

Dr. M ‘Craith was then called by Mr. 
Honan , as he said he wished to ask him 
one or two questions. 

Mr. Harrington.] He is gone to the 
Hellespont. I understand he sailed to-day 
for Smyrna. 

Mr. Ronan.] It is a fine joke of the 
doctor whose final treatment of Mr. Maude- 
ville has been impeached. 

Service of the summons having been 
proved by Constable Doody, Mr. Honan 
applied for a warrant. 

The Coroner.'] I will give you a warrant 
in the morning. 


Alexander M'Culla, Warder in Tullamore Gaol ; Examined. 


Mr. Ronan.- 

2205. You were a warder in Tullamore Gaol 
during the time Mr. Mandeville was confined 
there ? — Yes. 

2206. I believe you were specially looking 
after him for some of the time?— Yes. 

2207. Except in the matter of using the 

J irison clothes, refusing to clean his cell and le- 
asing to exercise with the other convicts, did he 
give any trouble? — No, sir. 

2208. An easy-going, quiet gentleman? — Yes. 

2209. Were you one of those who accom- 
panied the chief warder and tbe governor tbe 
night Mr. M andeville’s clothes were removed? 
— -Yes. 

2210. About, what o’clock was it when you 
reached his cell ? — About eight, or a little before it. 

2211. Who went in first? — It was the chief 
warder. 

2212. When the door was opened was the gas 
lighting inside?— It was. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

2213. There is no mistake about that? — Not 
in the least. 

2214. Did you see the clothes taken off him 
and taken out? — I did. 

2215. About how long did the whole thing 
take?— I should say about five minutes. 

2216. Was anybody hurt? — No. 

22 17. Any ofthe clothes torn that you saw?— No- 

2218. Did you all get away from the place 
some time before the hour for putting out the 
lights in the prison? — Yes. 

2219. Were you present on the occasion that 
Mr. Mandeville's bed-clothes were taken out of 
the cell ? — I was not. 

2220 . Did you see Mr. Mandeville when lie 
was leaving the prison at the end of his im- 
prisonment? — I did. 

2221. Was there much change in his appear- 
ance when leaving from what he was coming in ? 
— I could not detect any. 

2222. Was 
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2222. Was his face paler? — I could not see that. 

2223. Did you sec him with his own clothes 
on him coming away ? — No, not with his own 
clothes on him. 

2224. Used you clean out the cell? — Yes, I 
was in charge of a prisoner who did it. 

2225. You were responsible for it? — Yes. 

2226- W as that clone by some other prisoner 

every day ? — Yes, with the exception of one day. 

2227. Where did Mr. Mandeville take exer- 
cise?— In the exercise yard beside the wing. 

222S. Would he exercise with other prisoners 
who were in under the Crimes Act? — Yes. 

2229. Were they formed into a class of first 
-committals ? — Yes. 

2230. What would you say of. the treatment 
of Mr. Mandeville, did he get the full benefit of 
the prison rules ?--Yes, as far as I saw. 

2231. Except the forcing of him to wear the 
rison clothes and trying to force him to clean 
is cell, did you see any barbarity or inhumanity 

practised towards him ? — Certainly not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Harrington. 

2232. How long are you in the prison service? 
— Over three years. 

2233. I suppose the chief warder ought to 
know a good deal about the rules of the prison ; 
was Chief W aider Bartley right in saying that the 
gas in November is put out at half-past eight? — 
Yes. 

2234. Is it the same all the year round? — 
There is some alteration in the summer months. 

2235. The alteration takes place, I think, 
about the 1st of April ? — Yes, I think so. 

2236. Is there a different hour for rising and 
retiring in summer and winter ? — There is. 

2237. In summer what is the hour at which 
the gas should be put out ; what is the hour at 
which the bell rings for the prisoners to go to 
bed ? — At eight o’clock the whole year round. 

2238. Does he get up at the same hour the 
whole year through? — No, he does not. 

2239. But he goes to bed at the same hour 
the whole year through? — Yes. 

2240. The difference is only in the morning? 
-Yes. 

2241. You were never in any other gaol but 
Tullamore? — No. 

2242. At what hour is the gas put out in the 
gaol ?— At half-past eight. 

2243. Will you swear that is the same the 
whole year through ? — Yes, except changes on 
Sundays. 

2244. Did you ever hear of anyone reported 
in the prison for leaving the gas-light to half- 
past eight ? —Never. 

2245. No warder was lately punished in Tul- 
lamore for leaving the gas burning in any parti- 
cular cell until half-past, eight? — No.* ' 

2246. You don’t remember hearing of a warder 
being reported then ? — I am certain there was 
not, to my knowledge. 

2247. Was there auy thing about leaving the 
gas lighting in Mr. Byrne’s cell a little after the 
hour ? — I heard nothing of it. 

2248. Were you the warder in charge of Mr. 
Mandeville all the time he was in? — Yes; except 
when 1 was out after a night guard. 
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Mr. Harrington — continued 

2249. If you were on night guard you slept 
the next day ? — Part of it. 

2250. Who had to report him for any breach 
of rules?-— Me, when I was on duty. 

2251. Now, can you tell me how long Mr. 
Mandeville was confined from exercise while 
you were in charge of him? — I don’.t know. 

2252. Was lie 30 days? — I believe he was not. 

2253. Give us the number of days to the best 
of your belief; would you say he was 20? — 

I kept no record of the times from exercise. 

2254. Is there no record of it kept in the 
gaol ? — None, to my knowledge. 

•226 5. We heal'd something of a first, committal 
class ; when did you hear of that class first ? 
— I don’t know. 

2256. A special class for first committals? — 
Not until then. 

2257. You never before heard in the gaol of a 
class of first committals? — Not that I remember. 

2258. From the time that class of first com- 
mittals was formed did Mr. Mandeville ever 
refuse to exercise with them?— Not that I 
remember. 

2259. Have you any doubt that if the class of 
first committals had been formed the first day he 
had been asked to exercise, he would exercise 
with them ? —1 could not give a decided answer. 

2260 What is your opinion? — I don’t know. 

2261. Did he refuse when it was formed? — 
Not that i can remember. 

2262. When Mr. Mandeville was asked to 
exercise with prisoners had this class of first 
committals been formed? — Not that I am aware of. 

2263. Are you aware that Mr. Mandeville 
was punished repeatedly on bread and water for 
refusing to exercise with other prisoners? — I am 
not. 

2264. W as he punished for refusing to exer- 
cise ? — He never was. 

2265. Could you tell me at what time that 
class was first formed? — I don’t know. 

2266. Was Mr. Mandeville iu gaol before it 
was formed ? — I could not fix a date for it. 

2267. Try to fix a date? — I think he was 
about three weeks in gaol. 

2268. The prisoners that were ultimately in 
the class with him were principally the Tang 
prisoners? — Yes, and others besides. 

2269. Were the others not under the Crimes 
Act ? — There was one that was not. 

2270. Who was he? — He was a little boy. 

227 L. What was he in for ? — I don’t mind. 

2272. Will you swear he was not.in under the 
Crimes Act? — Yea. 

2273. Were the Tang prisoners in the gaol 
before Mr. Mandeville arrived ; you will re- 
member that, surely ? — I cannot, clearly. 

2274. Have you any doubt that the Tang 
prisoners were in gaol a long time before Mr. 
Mandeville arrived there ? — I don’t remember. 

2275. Are any of them in gaol still ? — No. 

2276. Are you aware that some of them were 
in for four months ? — I don’t know. 

Mr. Honan objected to time being occu- 
pied with this sort of question. 

2277. Had you charge of any of the Tang 
prison era ? — Yea. 

1 2 2278. Were 
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Mr. Harrington — continued. 

2278. Were any of them in before Mr. Man- 
deville reached ? — I cannot remember. 

2279. When a prisoner is brought from his 
cell to be weighed who brings him to be weighed 
generally */ — There is no one properly appointed 
for that. Sometimes 1 take one myself, and some- 
times the chief warder takes him himself. 

2280. If the chief warder sends for a prisoner 
to be weighed would he take him without com- 
municating with you? — No. 

2281. Did you ever get intimation from the 
chief warder or any other warder to have Mr. 
Mandeviilc up to have him weighed: — Not that 
I remember of. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

2282. Did you know Warder Wilson ? — I did. 

2283. Was he with you on the night you went 
to the cell ? — He was. 

2284. Did you ever hear him say how he had 
taken the clothes off a prisoner before? — Never. 

2285. Did you never hear him say how he had 
thrown a prisoner into the bath, clothes and all ? — 
No. 

2286. You are quite sure of that? — Yes. 

2287. Did you ever hear it was done ? — I think 
I saw something about it in the papers. 

2288. Where was it done ? — I don’t know. 

2289. You are sure it was not in Warder 
Wilson’s journal you saw it? — I am. 


Constable Eugene D. M'Carthy; Examined. 


Mr. Morphy. 

2290. Where are you quartered, constable? — 
In Fcrmoy. 

2291. Did you know the late John Mande- 
ville’s appeai'ance before he went to Tullamore? 
—I did. 

2292. Were you at Middleton on the 31st 
October last year ? — I was. 

2293. When next after that did you see him, 
and where ? — The next occasion was at the meet- 
ing at Fermoy on April 22nd. 

2294. What kind of a day was it? — It was a 
very wild day. 

2295. Where was the meeting held? — In the 
old market place. 

2296. Did you hear Mr. Mandeville make a 
speech there ? — I did not. 

2297. What did you see him do ? — I saw him 
standing in the waggonette that was on the square. 

2298. Were speeches being delivered at the 
time ? — Yes. 

2299. From the waggonette in which he was 
standing ? — Yes. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2300. Was his head covered ? — I did not 
notice. 

2301. When next after that did yon sec him, 
and where? — I saw him on the second of this 
month. There were illuminations in the town 
of Fermoy that night in' consequence of Mr. 
O’Brien’s case being sent back to the magis- 
trates. 

2302. Was that on a Monday? — It was. 

2303. What time of the day did you see him 
in Fermoy? — It was about half-past ten o’clock 
at night. He passed up the Barrack Hill im- 
mediately alter the bands and a number of 
townspeople. 

2304. Was there a great crowd of people 
following these bands ? — There were. 

2305. Who was with him ? — Mr. Mannix and 
Mr. Coleman, the proprietor of the Temperance 
Hotel. 

2306. Was there anybody there from this side 
of the country with him ? — No. 

(The Witness was not cross-examined.) 


EIGHTH DAY. 

Wednesday, 2bth July 1888. 


Captain Fetherstonhaugh; 
Mr. Morphy. 


2307 . You are governor of Tullamore Prison ? 
— Yes. 

2308. How long have you held that position ? 
— Over 20 years. 

2309. Do you remember the 2nd of November 
last?— I do. 

2310. You received into your custody Mr 
John Mandeville ? — Yes. 

2311. Was he then dressed in his own cloth- 
ing? — He was. 


Examined. 

.Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2312. What time of the day did he arrive at 
your prison ? — About ten o’clock in the morning. 

2313. Was Dr. Ridley with you when Mr. 
Mandeville arrived? — He was. 

2314. Did Dr. Ridley examine Mr. Mande- 
ville or give any directions with regard to his 
clothes ? 

Question objected to by The MacDermot, 
and allowed. 

2315. Were 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2315. Were you present when Dr. Ridley ex- 
amined Mr. Mandeville? — I was not. 

2316. Did he examine him ? — He did. 

2317. Subsequently to the examination, had 
you any conversation with Dr. Ridley ? — I had. 

2318. Did you take any steps on that date to 
remove Mr. Mandeville 's clothes ? — No. 

2319. Does the prison doctor keep a book? — 
He does. 

2320. Is that one of the official books of the 
prison ? — It is. 

(Here the witness identified the prison 
journal kept by the doctor.) 

2321. Is this journal kept by Dr. Ridley? — 
Yes. 

2322. Is this book. No. 2, a continuation of 
the prisons journal ? — It is. 

2323. Now, you said you did not remove his 
clothes the day he came in ? — Yes. 

2324. Was be seen to his cell ? — He was. 

2325. What sort of cell was it; was it light- 
some or not? — Very good, one of the best cells 
in the prison. 

2326. Now, did you see Mr. Mandeville be- 
tween the 2nd and the 5th November? — I did. 

2327. Ilad you any conversation with Mr. 
Mandeville before the 5th November with refer- 
ence to his donning the prison garb ? — I had. 

2328. What was the first day you spoke to 
him on the subject ? — On the 3rd. 

2329. You remember what passed between 
you then? — I asked him to put on the prison 
clothes and he said he would not. 

2330. Did you see him on the 4th November ? 
— I did not. 

2331. On the 5th did you go to his cell, or 
did he come to you? — I went to his cell. 

2332. Who was with you ? — Tne chief warder. 

2333. What passed between you and Mr. 
Mandeville and the chief ward on that occasion? 
— The chief warder reported him for not wear- 
ing prison dress. 

2334. Was that in the presence of Mr. Mande- 
ville ? — It was. 

2335. Did Mr. Mandeville say anything with 
reference to the charge ? — He said he would not 
wear them. 

2336. Did you on that occasion sentence him 
to 24 hours bread and water. This is the 
punishment book ( producing book)? — Yes. 

2337. This is your entry ? — Ye3 

2338. Was that punishment carried out in his 
own cell ? — It was. 

2339. Did you see him between the 5tk No- 
vember and the 14th? — Every day. 

2340. Had you any conversation with him 
during that time about his putting on prison 
clothes ?— I had several times. 

2341. What did you say to him? — I advised 
him to put them on ; I told him the consequences 
of not putting them on, and I said to him, it 
would be my duty to punish him. 

2342. On the 14th November, did you go to 
bis coll, or was he brought to you ? — He was 
brought to me. 

2343. Where to ? — Down to the hall. 

2344. By whom ? — By warder M'Cnlla. 

2345. - Was Mooney there? — He was. 

373. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2346. Did he, in the presence of Mr. Man- 
deville, make any charges? — He did. 

2347. Is he the reception warder who has 
charge of the prison clothes? — Yes. 

2348. What was the charge he made against 
Mr. Mandeville ? — That he would not wear the 
prison clothes. 

2349. Was that charge made in the presence 
of Mr. Mandeville ? — It was. 

2350. Did lie say anything to the charge? — 
He said he would not put on the prison clothes. 

2351. Did you say anything? — l did; Tasked 
him to put them on. He said he would not; 
then I said, it was my duty to punish him. 

2352. Did you punish him ? — I sentenced him 
to three days bread- and-water in his own cell. 

2353. This entry ( pointing out entry) is authen- 
ticated by your signature? — Yes. 

2354. Is this entry in your handwriting?— 
It is. 

2355. After he had done two day’s punishment, 
was the rest of the sentence remitted ? — It was 
under the direction of the medical officer. 

2356. Having put him through those two days 
on bread- and-water, do you remember the 22nd 
of November ? — I do. 

2357. Do you remember the evening of that 
day going with any persons to Mr. Mandeville’a 
cell ? — I do. 

2358. Who were with you? — The chief warder 
Bartley, and warder M'Culla. 

2359. What time did you go there ?— Just at 
8 o’clock. 

2360. What time is the gas in the prison 
turned out ? — At half past eight. 

2361. Is there a grating in the door through 
which you could look ? — There is. 

2362. When you came to the door, was the 
gas in that cell lighting, or was it put out ? — It 
was lighting. 

2363. Are you clear and distinct about that? 
— Clear and distinct. 

2364. Who opened the door? — The chief 
warder. 

2365. Were you with him at the time? — I 
was. 

2366. Who went in first? — The chief warder. 

2367. Did you follow him? — I did. 

2368. Did you go before or after the other 
warders? — One other, I think, went in before 
me. 

2369. When you went in, where was Mr. 
Mandeville ? — He was on the plank bed. 

2370. Do you reoollect what position he was- 
in ? — He was leaning up with one hand under 
him. 

2371. Was bis head on the pillow? — No. 

2372. What way was his face turned ? — To- 
wards the door. 

2373. Did you say any tiling to him, or did the 
chief warder say anything to him with reference 
to his clothes? — Yes, he asked what we were 
about to do, and I asked him to put on the prison 
dress. 

2374. Was there a suit in the cell at the time? 
—Yes. 

2375: Was that suit ever used before?— No, 
it was quite a new suit out of the store. 

2376. Had you done anything to secure thsvt 
13 it 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
it was dry, and all that ?— Oh, yes ; I had it pro- 
perly aired. 

2377. You asked Mr. Mandeville to put on 
the clothes? — Yes. 

237S. Did you say anything to him about them 
being aired ?— I told him that ihey were per- 
fectly new clothes, and that they had been aired 
several times to have them ready any time he 
Avould put them on. 

2379. Now go on and tell us in your own 
language what occurred under your own obser- 
vation ? — As soon as the chief warder took out 
the stool, which was under the mattress on the 
plank bed, Mr. Mandcville stood up, and I 
having asked him to take off the clothes, and his 
having refused, I directed the officers to remove 
them, and they did, taking hold of his hands, un- 
buttoning his coat, drawing it off, drawing off 
his waistcoat, and a sort of knitted garment. 

23S0. Did he make any real resistance, to 
this ?- Certainly not, but he protested against 
my giving this order at all, and told me I was 
..acting illegally. 

2381. Did they succeed in getting all the 
clothes off him ? — Yes. 

2382. Did yon leave him in the cell and leave 
this suit of prison clothes with him? — Yes. 

2383. Did you go to see him next day, the 
23rd ? — I did. 

2384. What Avas the hour you saw him on the 
23rd ?— Well, I saAV him several times on that 
day. 

2385. Where was he when you saw him ? — In 
his cell. 

2386. When you left his cell after removing 
his clothes did the gas remain lighting? — It 
did. 

2387. How long were you in the cell alto- 
gether ?- -About five or six minutes. 

2388. You were served with a writ by Mr. 
Mandeville, and you duly appeared ? — Yes. 

2389. And that action was never brought to 
trial? — No. 

2390. Did you ever hear any more about the 
action after that ? — No. 

2391. When you saw Mr. MandeA’ille on 
the 23rd November Avas he in his cell? — He 
was. 

2392. And how was [he dressed ? — He had a 
quilt round hisshoulders and a sheet for an under 
garment. 

2393. Were the prison clothes lying on the 
table? — They were. 

2394. Did you say anything to him or did he 
say anything to you ? — I advised him to put 
them on. 

2395. Did you also go into the cell with Dr. 
M oorhead ? — I did. 

2396. Was he in the same condition then ? — 
He was. 

2397. Did anything occur in Dr. Moorhead’s 
presence that you Avish to state ? — Nothing 
occurred except that he gave a description to Dr. 
Moorhead of A\ r hat had occurred the night 
before. 

2398. Did he tell Dr. Moorhead that the gas 
was out when you came into the cell ? — He did 
not. 


Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2399. What did he tell Dr. Moorhead ? — He 
said that the clothes were taken off. 

2400. Did he give the same account of the 
transaction that you have given here to-day ? — I 
think so 

2401. After Dr. Moorhead going away did 
you go in again to Mr. Mandeville ?— I went in 
about five o’clock. 

2402. Was he still dressed in this way ? — He 
was. 

2403. Who was with you ? — The chief Warder 
and Warder Mooney. 

2404. Did they go with you?— They did. 

2405. Noav Avlnit passed in reference to these 
clothes ? — I asked him again to put on the prison 
clothes, and he said he would not. I said then 
that I Avould take out the bed and bedding, and 
they were taken out. 

2406. What was taken out ? — The mattress 
and the blanket that were on the bed. The quilt 
and sheet were left with him. 

2407. Were you present when Mi-. Mandeville 
parted with those clothes? — No, I was not in the 
cell. 

2408. What time did you see Mr. Mandeville 
again ? — Before locking up, six o’clock. 

2409. Was he in prison dress? — He was. 

2410. In a prison cell occupied by prisoners by 
whom are they cleaned every morning ? - By 
themselves. 

2411. You remember the 28th November? — I 
do. 

2412. Was Mr. Mandeville brought before you 
on that day ? — He Avas. 

2413. Dy Avhom? — By Warder M'Culla. 

2414. Where was he brought ? — Down in the 
hall. 

2415. Was there any charge stated against 
him by M'Culla? — Yes, that he would not 
clean his cell. 

2416. Did Mr. Mandeville get ail opportunity 
of saying anything that he had to say ? — Yes, 
he said he would not do it. 

2417. Did you then pronounce sentence on ■ 
him of 24 hours’ bread-and-water in his own 
cell? — Yes. 

2418. Is this entry here authenticated by jour 
own signature? — It is. 

2419. Between that and the 8th December, 
did you see Mr. Mandeville every day? — Yes. 

2420. Had you any talk with him about the 
cleansing of his cell ? — Often. 

2421. What did you say to him ? — I advised 
him to conform to the prison rules, as I did 
advise many other prisoners before him. 

2422. Was Mr. Mandeville again brought 
before you on the 8th December, and Avas that 
in the hall also ? — It was. 

2423. On the same charge? — Yes. 

2424. You then pronounced a sentence of 48 
hours ? — Yes. 

2425. And this is your entry {pointing out 
entry ) ? — Yes. 

2426. When did he' come off that 48 hours ? — 
After two full days. 

2427. Between the 8th December and the 20th 
did you see Mr. Mandeville everyday? - I did, 
and advised him every day. 

2428. Do you remember on the 20th December 

his 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

Lis being brought up again, who was he brought 
before on that day r —The resident magistrate, 
Mr. Smith, on a charge of refusing to clean his 
cell by Warder M‘Culla. 

2429. Did Mr. Smith take evidence on oath? 
—He did. 

2430. Had Mr. Mandeville anything to say ? 
— He admitted tlie charge. 

2431. He then was sentenced to two days 
punishment cell? — Yes. 

2432. Did you see Mr. Mandeville into the 
cell yourself — I did. 

2433. Did he make any complaint to you as 
to the condition of the cell ? — No, not to me 

2434. Was he given a matti'ess? — He was. 

2435. Was it the same mattress that he had 
been using in hia own cell ? — It was. 

2436. What class of mattress was it ? — It was 
what is called 24 lbs. 

2437. And was that removed to the punish- 
ment cell when he went there ? — It was. 

2438. Do you know whether there were bags 
put in the door to stop the draft or anything like 
that ? — I do ; it was done by my directions. 

2439. What was the temperature of this cell ? 
— It was 58 the morning after he being put 
into it. 

2440. Was it heated by hot water pipes? — It 
was. 

2441. And are they always kept working? — 
Yes. I inspected the fire myself, and saw that 
it was properly kept up, and the officers had par- 
ticular orders before to keep the fire up. 

2442. What sort of bread was Mr. Mandeville 
getting while in prison? --He was getting brown 
bread first. 

2443. Do you know when a change was made? 
— The 15th or 16th. 

2444. From the time the change was made, 
did he get white bread every day ? — He did. 

2445. Is this entry in Dr. Ridley’s writing 
( producing diet booh) ? — It is. 

2446. is it the duty of the medical doctor to 
make an entry in that book of any changes 
made? — It is. 

2447. Is that book regularly kept as one of 
the prison books ? — It is. 

2448. Whose handwriting is it in? — It is in 
the handwriting of Dr. Kidley, except the 
figures. 

2449. Is this submitted to you ? — I examine 
them periodically. 

2450. It is your duty to carry out the direc- 
tions given in it ? — It is. 

245 1 . Were the directions ‘given in respect to 
Mr. Mandeville observed? — Strictly. 

2452. You had plenty of opportunities of 
observing Mr. Mandeville’s appearance and con- 
dition when he came in, and all the time while 
in your custody ?— I had. 

2453. Now going back to your recollection of 
Mr. Mandeville’s appearance, did he appear to 
have wasted or diminished in size until he left 
you on the 24th of December ? — No. 

2454. Were you present when he was weighed? 

No. 

2455. Have you had other prisoners in your 
custody for those so-called political offences ? — I 
had. 

373. 


M r. Morphy — continu ed . 

2456. Have they conformed to the rules? — 
Yes, Mr. Doughty did. 

2457. Did he clean out his cell ? — Yes. 

2458. And did his work? — Yes, I had no 
difficulty with him. 

2459. Mr. (Moulding, who was examined here, 
was a warder in your prison for some time ? — 
Yes. 

2460. When were his services dispensed with ? 

— On the 9th of July. 

2461. That was a considerable time after Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Mandeville had left?— A long 
time after. 

2462. What was the charge against him? 
— Making a false statement- 

2463. Was that on a sworn inquiry, where 
he was heard? — Yes, before Mr. Joyce, the in- 
spector. 

Cross-examined by The Mac Dermot. 

2464. Captain Fetberstonhauiih, did Mr:. 
Mandeville impress you as favourably as he 
impressed Dr. MacOabe? — He was a very fine- - 
looking man. 

2465. Did he appear to you to be inoffensive? 

— He did. 

2466. Gentlemanly manner and demeanour : 
—Yes. 

2467. Did he appear to be a malingerer ? — 
No. 

2468. You considered him an inoffensive mnn. 
truthful ? — Yes. 

2469. Now, with the exception of not com- 
plying with those rules, he was not riotous or 
disorderly ? — No. 

2470. He smiled oftener than he frowned ? — 
He was always apparently in good humour. 

2471. Said nothing to attract the hostility of 
anyone in the prison ? — Certainly not. 

2472. From the time he entered the prison 
until he left it, did he get any meat diet ? — When 
he was on 3rd class. 

2473. From what date ?— He was committed 
on the 31st, then a month from that. 

2474. Did he get soup? — He did. 

2475. What kind ?— Shin soup. 

2476. What is that taken off? — It is taken off 
the leg or shin of beef.. 

2477. With the exception of a lmlf-a-pint of 
that three times a week, he got no soup during 
the first month? — Half-a-pint of regulation 
soup. 

2478. Did Mr. Mandeville get meat through, 
any part of his course ? — No. 

2479. Did he get any rice? — No. 

2480. No brandy? — No. 

By the Coroner. 

2481. Or arrowroot, or anything of that kind ? 
—No. 

The MacDermot. 

2482. He went in on the 2nd of November ? — 
Yes. 

2483. His own clothes on him ? — Yes. 

2484. Where were you on the 4t.h Novem- 
ber ? — I was in Dublin. 

2485. During the Becond month he got no 

I 4 meat. 
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The MacDermot — continued, 
meat, except Sunday? — No, on that day lie got 
four ounces. 

2486. Did he get soup during the second 
month? — He did on Sunday. 

2487. Half-a-pint of soup r— Yes. 

2488. You went to Dublin on the 4th? — I 
did. 

2489. You said you had a conversation with 
Dr. Ridley on the 2nd ? — Yes. 

2490. Had your journey to Dublin anything 
to do with the treatment of Mr. Mandeville? — 
I went to visit my board. 

2491. To visit tne Honourable Charles Bourke ? 
—Yes. 

2492. Was that before you inflicted any 
punishment on him ? — It was. 

2493. When you came back from Dublin you 
inflicted punishment on him of 24 hours bread 
and water? — Yes. 

2494. Does that deprive him of two hours 
exercise ? — It does. 

2495. Is that under any rule ( Counsel reads 
rule) ; what does it say there about taking his 
two hours’ exercise from him ; do not be looking 
across the table? — I am not looking at any one 
but you. 

2496. He was not a disorderly prisoner, did 
you not say that? — I remember saying that any 
man who broke the rules of the prison was dis- 
orderly. 

2497. Under what rule are disorderly prisoners 
deprived of two hours exercise; is there a word 
about the withdrawal of exercise ? — There 
is. 

2498. Is a prisoner entitled to two hours’ 
exercise by the statute? — Yes. 

•2499. If that is a privilege, what power had 
you to withdraw it; do you consider it to be a 
privilege ? — According to Act of Parliament I 
could withdraw a privilege. 

2500. Was that privilege granted by special 
enactment? — Yes. 

2501. Is it your reading of the rule that you 
can withdraw it ? — I know I can do it. 

2502. Do you consider the rule gave you a 
right ? — I do. 

2503. Was there anything else that gave you 
a right ? — The Act of George. 

2504. Now, with regard to the prison clothes, 
is there any rule or Statute entitling you to 
compel a prisoner to wear prison clothes, aud to 
use physical force to compel him ? — I was in- 
formed that I could make a prisoner wear the 
clothes. 

By the Coroner. 

2505. Except the provision that a prisoner 
shall wear prison clothes, is there anything in 
any rule or Statute entitling you to use physical 
force to compel him ? — No. 

2506. I suppose, then, that you yourself were 
of opinion that you were entitled to use physical 
force ? — Y es. 

2507. Now, in your judgment, do you con- 
sider you are entitled to use physical force, even 
though it be injurious to health ? — Certainly not ; 
if the doctor gave me a certificate I would not 
use it. 


The MacDermot. 

2508. Did Mr. O’Biien say to you that the 
doctor should be present at any attempt to take 
bis clothes ? — He did. 

2509. Did you say you would have the doctor 
and that you would not have the chaplain? — 
I did. 

2510. Was the doctor present at the time you 
took Mr. Mandeville’s clothes ? —No. 

2511. Describe when you entered; did you 
consider Mr. Mandeville was asleep? — 1 think 
be was asleep. 

2512. Why was the stool taken out of liis cell ? 
— It might be in the way. 

2513. Who took it ? — The chief warder. 

2514. At the time you took the clothes off 
Mr. Mandeville was he sitting on his bed or was 
he standing up ? — He was standing up the whole 
time. 

2515. Before you began taking off the clothes 
he persisted against it ? — He did. 

2516. Did he say anything about it after- 
wards as a shame ? — He did not. 

2517. Did he say anything about taking off 
the shirt? — He may have. 

2518. You have a discriminating memory, and 
I never knew a governor of a gaol who has not 
one ; now. Governor, will you tell me, he may 
have complained of indecency ?— Yes. 

2519. Was it that you forgot that he had the 
protection of the sheet and quilt? — Yes. 

2520. When they were taking off his clothes 
were they holding his hands ? — They were. 

2521. Will you swear he did not complain of 
the wrenching of his arm? — He did not. 

2522. Did he resist when the clothes were 
being taken off? — He did not. 

2523. Did you not hear Mr. Bartley swear 
that he resisted ? — He did not resist. 

2524. Now, Captain, I ask you did lie make 
any resistance, no matter how small ; you said, 
certainly not, is that true ; did he resist to any 
extent? — Slight resistance. 

2525. Did he twist about? — No, he twisted 
his arms about. 

2526. Then he twisted his arms about ? — He 
did. 

2527. Did you say no to my question that he 
twisted about? — I dare say I did. 

2528. You left him then in the cell with this 
sheet and quilt about him when you left the cell 
that night ? — Pie had the sheet about him. 

2529. When you returned next day he had a 
sheet abont him ? — He had. 

2530. You returned again about five or half- 
past five, and took away all the bed clothes and 
the mattress? — Yes. 

2531 . Did you say, at any time, you took them 
away in order that he might have no mattress, 
unless he put on the prison clothes, and you 
carried out that order?-— I would have carried it 
out till eight o’clock, by no means would I de- 
prive a prisoner of his covering or his bed at 
night. 

2532. That would be a violation of the rules ? 
— It would. 

2533. I think you said lock-up hour is six 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

2534. Under what rule are you entitled to 
take away quilts and blankets between lock-up 

hour 
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The MncDermot — continued, 
liour and eight o’clock ? — There is nothin^ to 
prevent me, as they cannot go to bed till eight 
o’clock. 

2535. Then you are at liberty under the rules 
to withdraw prisoners bed clothes and mattress 
during the day? — I consider I am, 

253C. Did you intend that Mr. Mandevillc’s 
bed clothes would not be given back? — No. 

2537. On what date did Mr. O’Brien get the 
suit of clothes that was sent to him by a triend ? 
— I do not know. 

2538. "Was it before Mr. Mandeville’s clothes 
were taken off? — I think it was. 

2539. On the 22nu you took Mr. Mandeville’s ? 
— I received directions to do it. 

2540. Three days after Mr. O’Brien got the 
suit of clothes ? — Yes. 

2541. I presume you communicated the fact 
that the new garments came in? — Yes. 

2542. On the 19th, was it? — On the 19th. 

2543. To the authorities in Dublin ? — I decline 
to answer that. 

2544. Do you refuse to say whether you com- 
municated with the authorities in Dublin? — 
Ido. 

2545. That was a confidential communication ? 
— It was. 

2546. After your communicating to Dublin 
that Mr. O’Brien had got new gartments on the 
19th, did you receive any letter from Dublin ; 
did you receive any communication from the 
authorities to strip Mandeville ?— I did not. 

2547. On what date did you receive your 
order to strip Mandeville ? — I will not 
answer. 

2548. Now Governor, now Captain, do you 
decline to tell me on whose order you stripped 
Mandeville ? — I do. 

2549. Did you strip him without orders? — 
I will not answer. 

2550. Why did you not strip him between the 
2nd and 22nd of November ? — I was not sure of 
my power. 

2551. You know the prison regulations for 20 
years ? — Yes. 

2552. And was it not part of your duty to 
know the statute ? — It was. 

2553. When did you become sure of your 
powers ? — I decline to tell you. 

2554. When was Mr. Mandeville ordered to 
exercise with ordinary criminals ? — I cannot 
exactly tell you ? 

2555. About the date ? — About four days 
after he came in. 

2556. Will you swear that ? — I think so. 

2557. Did you not form a special class?— I did. 

2558. Was not that three weeks after he came 
in? — No. 

2559. Was it a fortnight ? — It might be. 

2560. When was he asked to clean his cell ? — 
From the beginning. 

2561. Why was he not punished for not 
cleansing his cell until the 28th November ? — 
Because that was portion of the charge included. 

2562. When did you first sentence him to 
punishment for not cleansing his cell? — On the 
28th November. 

2563. Why did you not sentence him before 
that ? — Because I had the other charge. 

2564. After the clothes were taken away you 
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The MacDermot — continued, 
commenced to punish him for not cleansing his 
cell ?— Yes. 

2565. You gave him 48 hours on the 8th De- 
cember? — Yes. 

2566. And he got two days on the 20th De- 
cember? — Yes. 

2567. Who is the resident magistrate ? — Mr. 
Smith . 

2568. He lives in Tullamore ? — Yes. 

2569. Why did you not call on some other 
magistrate ? — He was the only one in the town. 

2570. Did you consider you were under an 
obligation to call in one of the visiting justices, 
if available? — Yes. 

2571. And you only applied to one ? — lie was 
the only one that was there. 

2572. Why did you not make offorta to see 
others? — He was the only one that was within 
reach of four or five miles. 

2573. Why did you not write to some of them ? 
— Because I wanted to have the punishment in- 
flated at once. 

2574. And between the 2nd and the 22nd 
November you could not write? — The Doctor 
did not give me a certificate until then, that he 
was fit for punishment. 

2575. Did you ask before for a certificate ? — I 
did. 

2576. And did he refuse until then ?— Tie did. 

2577. Have you any entry of the Doctor 
having given a certificate ? — I have the certifi- 
cate itself. 

2578. You got a certificate on the 20th De- 
cember, and you instantly wrote to Mr. Browne, 
and he could not come in? — I wrote to him first, 
and I met him afterwards. 

2579. What date? — That day. 

2580. Where does he live? — He has an office 
in the town. 

2581. Did you keep a letter-book? — I did. 

2582. You knew it was your duty to get one 
of the visiting justices if available ; why did you 
not wait a day, and call one of them ? — I con- 
sidered, when I got the certificate, I should act 
on it. at once. 

2583. When he left your prison, you say he 
was unaltered in appearance ? — I think he was 
unaltered, except that he was a little bit paler, 
that is all. 

2584. Mrs. Mandeville said, that when he 
reached home he was thin, do you agree with 
that? — No. 

2585. That he was 'bluish on the lips, do you 
agree with that '< — To the best of my belief, he 
was not. 

2586. Mr. William O’Brien said, that when be 
saw him on the day of his leaving prison, that he 
was wasted, shattered, and altered; you would 
not consider that likely to be true ? — He was a 
good while out of prison. 

2587. Dr. Ronayne and Dr. Moorhead said that 
he was flabby, pasty-looking, that his breath- 
ing was laboured and shallow ; do you think that 
was true? — I do not think so, and I tell one 
reason for thinking his breathing was not laboured 
on several occasions ; when 1 went to his cell, I 
found him swinging that heavy stool round his 
head for exercise, and if he was heavy breathed, 
I do nut think he could do that. 

2588. Do you consider that a man suffering 
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The MacDermot — continued, 
from laboured breathing could not be expected 
to wind a stool round his bead for exercise r — As 
to his breathing, I mean. 

2589. Do you believe he had sore throat? — 
Of course, I believe it. 

2590. Is this a true account of Dr. Moorhead, 
“ I found him walking about in his cell wrapped 
in a quilt and sheet, no under clothing, not even a 
shirt. He told me he was wakened out of his sleep 
by the governor and other warders, and after a 
struggle his clothes were taken from him.” His 
chest, feet, and one of his arms were hare. The 
governor was preseut when this conversation took 
place. Now was that report by Dr. Moorhead 
an accurate description of what took place ? — I 
think so ; so far as the clothes were concerned. 

2591. I suppose you considered that fit treat- 
men? — I never like to punish a prisoner, and 
many a poor fellow I got off. 

2592. Did the treatment of Mr. Mandeville 
ffive you any special pain? — No. 

2593. And you knew he was a man of respect- 
able posi tion ? — He appeared to be. 

2594. And you knew he had been accustomed 
to the ordinary comforts of life ? — I knew nothing 
except his appearance. 

2595. Did it give you any special pain to 
compel him to clean his own cell ? — At the time 
I felt it very much to have to punish him. 

2596. Give me a direct answer. Did you feel 
it especially painful to compel him to clean out 
his own cell ? — I did. 

2597. Did you feel it painful to enter his cell 
at nuht with a body of warders, and take from 
him his clothes by force ? — I did. 

2598. Apart from the obligation under the 
rule, did you consider it inhuman and barbarous 
treatment ? — I did not. • 

2599. When the warders make charges on the 
various occasions that you punished Mr. Mande- 
ville, did they make those ' charges at your 
iustauce ? — No. 

2600. You came from Dublin on the 4th 
November ; a charge was brought before you on 
the 5th by the chief warder ; did you know the 
chief warder was about to make it to you? — 

I did. 

2601. Did you tell him to make it?— I do not 
think I did. 

2602. Did you, after you came from Dublin, 
go to tire chief warder ? — I may have. 

2603. Did you? — I do not recollect that I 
did. 

2604. On the 14th November he was again 
charged ? — Yes. 


Mr. James O’Geran, j.p. 
Mr. Ronan. 

2624. You are a Justice of the Peace for this 
county ? — I am. 

2625. I believe you are a brother of Mrs. 
Mandeville? — I am ; he was my brother-in-law. 

( Here one of the prison books from Tullamore was 
handed to the Witness.') 


The MacDermot— continued. 

2605. Was he charged between the 5th and 
14th by another warder? — He was charged 
every clay by the warders. 

2606. Has the warder pointed to another 
charge in the warder’s book ? — Not in his own 
book. 

2607. Where is the charge entered in any 
other book, and what is the name it? — The 
report book. 

2608. Is it hero ? — It is not. 

2609. Are there charges entered on which 
there was no punishment? — Yes ; it was reported 
to me every clay that he would not clean out his 
cell. What I mean by a charge is, a daily report 
that he would not clean out hia cell or wear hia 
prison clothes. 

2610. Yon do not act on these reports except 
on the days you inflict punishment ? — No. 

2611. Was the entry of the charge made 
against Mr. Mandeville made before or after the 

unishraent was inflicted? — In the punishment 

ook it is after. In the report book before it is 
inflicted. 

2612. And a prisoner is entitled to be heard on 
the charge ? — Yes. 

2613. You told me the charge was put down 
first and the sentence after. IIow do you know 
the charges made by the warder; the wai'der 
reported to yon every day ? — Yes. 

2614. And you made no entries except when 
you punished? — Yes; on the day the charge 
was put down first, and the sentence afterwards. 

2615. Why did not the warder put down the 
charges on other days ? — Because I told him 
they would not be acted on. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2616. This report book you speak of, that is 
not a book prescribed by the prison? — No. 

2617. It is a book for your own convenience ? 
—Yes. 

The MacDermot. 

2618. You talked about the swinging of a 
stool over his head? — Yes. 

2619. What is the weight of it? — Nine or ten 
pounds. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2620. At what period of imprisonment did you 
find Mr. Mandeville at this exercise ? — About 
the middle of it 

2621. Did you see him towards the end of it? 
— I think so. 

2622. Do you see this book ? — I do. 

2623. Was this kept by Dr. Ridley ? — Yes. 


Examined by Mr. Ronan. 

Mr. Ronan — continued. 

2626. I believe, on the 19th November, you 
went to Tullamore? — Yes. 

2627. That was the only occasion you visited 
it ? — Yes, 

2628. Did you see Mr. Mandeville that day ? 
— Yes; that evening. 

2629. Did 
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2629. Did you ask him whether he had any 
complaint to make ? — I asked him how he was, 
and he said he had no complaint. 

2630. Did he seem in good spirits? — He did. 

2631. Did you ask him had he any complaint 
to make ? — I did. 

2632. There is only one other matter that I 
want to ask you about ; on the Wednesday after 
Mr. Mandeville’s death had you a conversation 
or communication with your sister as to the de- 
sirability of holding this inquest? — No. 

2633. Had you on the Tuesday? — Iliad. I 
objected to the inquest until Mr. Frank Mande- 
ville came. 

2634. After that interview with Mrs. Mande- 
ville, did you inquire of the resident magistrate 
whether she had authority to prevent an inquest 
being held ?— Yes. 

2635. What o’clock was that you saw Mr. 
Eaton? — Ten o’clock. 

2636. You stopped him on the road ? — Yes; I 
understood it was confidential. 

2637. Did you say one word about privately ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Harrington. 

2638. I suppose the members of your family 
were opposed to holding an inquest ? — My sister 
was, until the matter of a post-mortem examina- 
tion was settled^ and after that our family was 
satisfied. 

2639. Did you hear her evidence here, Mr. 
O’Geran ? — Y es. 

2640. 1 believe poor Mrs. Mandeville had 
given all about the funeral arrangements into 
your mother’s hands when Mr. Frank Mandeville 
came? — Yes. 

The Coroner. 

2641. I believe he was buried in his own 
family vault at Kalbenny ? — Yes. 

2642. After Mr. Frank Mandeville came there 
was no further objection? — No. 

Mr. Harrington. 

2643. You live quite close to your sister ? — 
My farm is next to that of the deceased. 

2644. I think you were saying that, naturally 
enough, Mr. Mandeville might not complain to 
you, even though suffering ? — X should say so, 
because my sister was nervous and he would 
naturally make the most of it. 

2645. Like any other stranger visiting him, 
you were restricted to the questions you should 
ask him? — Yes. 

2646. You knew Mr. Mandeville for a very 
long time ? — For about 14 years. 

2647. He dined frequently at your house? — 
He dined for five years constantly at my house. 

2648. Was he a man of sober or temperate 
babits ? — I never saw him, while he was in my 
father’s house or out of it, take anything except 
one bottle of porter. 

2649. 1 suppose few persons bad a better 
opportunity of seeing him than you ? — While I 
knew him' i always knew him to be a most tem- 
perate man. 


2650. Did you ever, in your whole intercourse 
w tli him, see him under the influence of drink? 

— Never. 

Mr. Ronan.- 

2651. Do you mean that you never saw him 
take more than one bottle of porter in the day ? 

2652. It is dinner you are speaking of? — Yes. 

2653. You never saw him take any stimulants, 
except porter? — Never, except the time he was 
dying, and the doctor ordered him brandy. 

2654. Is there a sort of estrangement between 
you and Mr. Mandeville ?— None. 

2655. IIow long is it since he was in your 
house ? — This day three weeks. 

2656. When was he there before that? — 
About two days before that. 

2657. blow often has he dined in your liouse 
since Christmas?— I should say about eight 
times. 

2658. On your oath, on these occasions, did 
he drink anything but porter?— On one occasion 
he drank porter, and on all the other occasions 
he drank no stimulant. 

2659. Can you give any explanation to the 
Coroner or the jury why that man twice took the 
pledge against whisky ?— I never heard it until 
the inquest. 

2660. If your account be true, can you give 
any reason why be took the pledge at all? — 
Often a very temperate man will take it. I often 
took a pledge myself against whiskey alone for 
12 months. 

2661 . When did you last take a pledge against 
whiskey alone ? — Five years ago. 

2662. And it was against whiskey alone? — 
No ; against all spirits. I could take wine. I 
took nothing but water. 

2663. Could you tell me the cause of a man, 
like Mr. Mandeville,. whose favourite drink was 
porter, taking the pledge against whiskey twice? 
— I don’t know. 

2664. Up to the last couple of months of his 
life, was not Mr. Mandeville in the habit of 
attending a lot of public meetings and demon- 
strations ? — Yes. 

2665. Were you ever with him at them? — 
Never. 

2666. You said that after Mr. Frank Mande- 
ville came, Mrs. Mandeville no longer objected 
to an inquest. When did Mr. Mr. Frank Man- 
deville come ? — I think on Tuesday. I did not 
know until I saw my sister, on Wednesday. 

2667. Did you tell Mr. Eaton that his brothers 
were going to hold an inquest iu spite of her, or 
that anybody was going to hold an inquest in 
spite of her ? — No. 

2668. Was there anything of that sort said by 
you that it was going to be held against her 
wishes ? — No ; what I wanted to know was, 
suppose people wanted to hold an inquest against 
her will, could it be held ? 

2669. Who were the other people you referred 
to ? — I won’t answer. 

2670. You did mean somebody ;. but you won’t 
tell me? — Of course, I did. 
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Mr. John Therry, Baronial High Constable for the Barony of Condons and Clangibbons; 
Examined. 


Mr. Ronan. 

2671. Do you remember on the 1st of March 
in this year seeing the late Mr. Mandeville when 
he paid you some county cess? — Yes. 

2672. Have you the block of the receipt to fix 
the date in your mind ? — Yes, it was the 2nd of 
March. 

•2673. Had you a conversation with Mr. Man- 
deville? — Yes, a few words only. 

2674. You knew at the time he had been in 
prison ? — Yes. 

2675. You asked him how he was? — Yes, I 
met him at the Mitchelstown post office, 1 asked 
him how he was after Tullamore, or words to that 
effect. 

2676. What reply did he make? — He said lie 
was never in better health in his life. 

2677. Do you remember the day that Mr. 
Condon, m.p. was sent to gaol from Mitchels. 
town? — Yes, J think it was on the 7th of May. 

2678. Did you see Mr. Mandeville walking 
with a tall man you did not know ? — Yes, I was 
going up the street and met him. 

2679. When they got up to you, did Mr. 
Mandeville say anything ?— When they came 
opposite to me, he said something about the 
collector, and they came over to me. 

2680. When they came over, did Mr. Man- 
deville ask you anything ? — He asked me whether 
it was the police, or 1, would be collecting the 
tax. I said it was I. 

2681. What did he say then? — He said thej r 
would make it a little hot for me, or words to 
that effect, in a jocose kind of way. 

2682. Did he ask you anything then? — We 
had a conversation for a few minutes. 

2683. Did he say anything about the police 
collecting it ? — T tried to reason the matter with 
him, and said snrely the county has not come to 
that that the taxes won’t be paid. 

2684. What did he say then ? — He told me to 
send him his account as soon as I could. I said 
I would send it the same as usual, and I was sure 
lie would pay too. 

2685. What did he say to that? — I said I 
would be obliged to pay it out of my own 
pocket if he did not pay it. 

The Coroner to Mr. Ronan . ] You 

present this as material evidence, and rele- 
vant to the cause of death ? 

Mr. Ronan.'] I do, and very material, 
and relevant to the cause of death. 

Mr. Therry.] He said, we will give you 
a good passive resistance. 

Mr. Honan. 

2686. That was before the resistance to the 
tax began ? — Yes. 

2687. How was Mr. Mandeville looking on 
that day ? — He appeared as well as ever I saw 
him. 

2688. Now we will go from the 7tb of May to 
the 5th of June; did you seize four of Mr. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

Mandeville’s cows for tax, and had them in 
Mitchelstown for auction ? — Yes. 

2689. Did you auction them that day? — Yes. 

2690. About what hour that day did you first 
see Mr. Mandeville ? — To the best of my belief, 

I think about 11 o’clock. 

2691. When was your auction over?— At 
three. 

2692. Was that a wet day ?— It was a very 
wet day. 

2693. Did Mr. Mandeville stop there all day 
until the auction was over? — Yes; I saw him 
after the auction, and before the auction. 

2694. You previously asked him for the 
money? — Yes, and went to his house. He said 
he hadn’t the money; I said I would wait for it. 
He said he would have to let the cattle go to be 
sold. 

2695. Now f ubsequeutly to that, had you on 
several occasions In go through the country to 
distrain for this tax ? 

The MacDermot objected. 

Mr. Ronan. 

2696. Was Mr. Mandeville present on many 
occasions through the country when you were 
distraining for the tax ? — Yes. 

2697. And were there crowds present ? — Yes. 

2698. Do you remember being at Glanworth 
on the 13th June ? — Yes. 

2699. Was there a mob of a couple of hundred 
people there ? — Yes, for a while. 

2700. Mr. Mandeville and Mr. Barry, P. L. 
G. at the head of them ? — Yes. 

2701. Was there heavy rain during part of 
that day ? — V ery heavy rain. 

2702. Part of the day that you saw Mr. Man- 
deville, had he any top coat? — No. 

2703. Do you remember being in Fermoy on 
the 18th June? — Yes. 

2704. When the mob tried to force the cattle 
out of the pound or wherever they were? — 
Yes. 

2705. Was Mr. Mandeville there that day? — 
Yes. 

2706. What hour did yon see him there that 
day, Mr. Therry ? — A little after the cattle were 
seized. About 12 o’clock and later on. 

2707. Do you remember on the 6th of June, 
were cattle seized being sold in Mitchelstown ? 
—Yes. 

2708. Did you see Mr. Mandeville that day 
at the sale ? — Yes. 

2709. Was part of that day wet? — Showers, 
but not a very wet day. 

2710. Were you around the different petty 
sessions here, suing people for the tax? — Yes. 

2711. Used Mr. Mandeville frequent the 
petty sessions where some of these were heard ? 
— Yes, some of them. 

2712. Do you remember the 2nd of July, were 
you in the Fermoy Court-house, where you had 
some of these cess cases on, were you there 
about half-past 12, and saw Mr. Mandeville 
there ? — Yes. 

2713. After 
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Mr. Ronan — continued. 

2713. After the court was over, did you see 
Mr. Mandeville about the town with some people 
you had summoned for the cess?— Yes. 

2714. The following morning, that is Tuesday 
morning the 3rd July, where did you meet your 
bailiffs? — About a mile from F ermoy. Beyond 
Grange. 

2715. As nearly as you can, what, hour was it 
when you met them ? — To the best of my belief 
about half-past two in the morning, it may be a 
few minutes more or less, but certainly before 
three o’clock. 

2716. Did you look at your watch ? — I looked 
at my watch going through Glanworth. 

2717. Did you see Mr. Mandeville? — Yes. 

2718. Where was it that you saw him ? — 
He was driving against me when I was going into 
Ferrnoy. 

2719. How far from Fermoy ? — About a mile 
or a little more. 

2720. He was driving out from Fermoy? — 
Yes. 

2721. What was Mr. Mandeville’s appearance 
when you saw him ? — He appeared a little bit 
tired and laughed when he saw me. 

2722. Who was on the car with him ? — Two 
others at the other side of the car. 

2723. Can you say who they were? — I am not 
positive. 

2724. Two others and the drivers? — Yes. 

2725. After his car passed did you drive 
into Fermoy with the bailiff? — Yes. 

2726. What did the car on which Mr. Mandc- 
ville was, do ? — Turned around and followed 
us. 

2727. Did you see where Mi'. Mandeville’a 
car stopped in Fermoy ? — Yes. 

2728. Where? — At Coleman’s Hotel. 

2729. Did you see him again that day? — No ; 
I never saw him again. 

2730. Tell me as nearly as you can what hour 
it was when you saw his car stopping at Cole- 
man’s hotel ? — It must have been a little before 
three. 

The Coroner. 

2731. Was Mr. Mandeville on the car then ? 
— He was. 

Cross-examined by The Mac Dermot. 

2732. How long did you know Mr. Mandc- 
ville ? — For years. 

2733 Did you ever see him drunk? — Never, 
nor never under the influence of drink. 

2734. You spoke of a number of interviews 
with Mr. Mandeville, did you make any particu- 
lar note in your book or mind about Mj\ Mande- 
ville’s appearance or words ? — No, but I remem- 
ber them well. 

2735. I want to know, did you pay special 
attention to them on those occasions? — I did, 
certainly. 

2736. When you met him at the post office at 
Michelstown, you paid special attention to him ? 
— ■ I did not pay, perhaps, so much to what he 
Baid then as I did afterwards. 

2737. I ask you the question, yes or no; did 
you pay special attention to him on the first 
occasion you met him at the post office ? — Yes, 
I paid attention to him, because he made a re- 

373. 


The Mac Dermot — continued, 
mark that he was in such perfect health when he 
came out of gaol. 

2738. Had you been hearing that, he had been 
in ill health from the treatment in prison ? — I 
heard he got bad treatment. 

2739. Did you hear that his health had been 
injured by bad treatment? — I don’t know, except 
for the last few days. 

2740. You said you paid special attention to 
what he said that day, and you give as a reason 
that he said he was in perfect health ; was that 
because you heard his health wa3 injured in 
gaol ?— It was because I heard he got a good 
deal of punishment while in gaol. 

2741. You said it was that made you remember 
it, because he got such punishment while in 
prison? — I remember saying that he never was 
better in his life, and I mentioned to my father 
and friends at home that Mr. Mandeville said he 
was never better in his life. 

2742. From what you knew of Mr. Mande- 
ville, was he a man who would be likely to in- 
form you of bis sufferings outside or inside 
prison ? — I don’t know. 

2743. Don’t you beli.eve he would not ? — We 
were always on good terms. 

2744. Do you think Mr. Mandeville would be 
likely to inform you of his sufferings in prison 
or outside prison ? — I cannot say, but we were 
always on good terms. I am sure he would 
answer any question I would ask him. 

2745. Did he communicate to you anything 
about his sufferings in Tullamore on that occa- 
sion ? — No. 

2746. Did he communicate to you anything 
about a sore throat, or weak sight, or his having 
diarrhoea? — No. 

2747. Well, you see as friendly as you were, 
he did not tell you much; did he tell you 
the number of hours be was without food? — 

No. 

2748. A courageous man, was not he? — He 
was, I believe. 

2749. Do you think it is the part of a soldier 
to complain? — No, but he looked to me well, and 
he said he was well. 

2750. Do you think Mr. Mandeville would be 
likely to make a confidant of his barony cess 
collector? — I dont know that he would exactly 
make a confidant of me, but he was always 
friendly towards me. 

2751. You never had a glass together? — 
Never that I remember just now, perhaps we 
may have. 

2752. There were people present at the time ; 
who was the tall man? — I don’t know. I asked 
afterwards. He was not belonging to Mitchels- 
town. 

2753. Pie said they were going to give you a 
good passive resistance ? — Yes. 

2754. Would you not rather have a good 
passive resistance than an active ? — Passive very 
often comes to active. 

2755. John Mandeville was telling you that 
it was to be passive? — We parted in good 
friends. 

2756. On the 5th June there was an auction 
at Mitchelstown ; where was the auction held ? 
— Up at the pound. 

2757. How loDg did you see Mr. Mandeville 
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The MacDermot — continued, 
at the pound ? — He was there more than an 
lour. 

2758. Did he remain there all the time ? — 
Yes; until his own cows were sold. Yes; and 
there was a horse sold. 

2759. If I were to jog your memory, didn’t 
you go down several times to Mr. Ambrose 
Mandeville’s office from the pound to see John 
Mandevilie? — No, I did not. I went into Mr. 
A. M andeville's office, and saw Mr. John Man- 
devilie, and Mr. Skinner after. 

2760. Did you make any note of the weather 
that day? — Yes; it was an awful wet dny. 

2761. "What was the condition of the weather 
on the 4th June? — The 4th June was a fine day, 
and the 6th of June was a fine day, but it was 
showery. 

2762. Did you keep a diary of it? — No; but 
I got such a wetting 1 remember it. 

2763. How many hours were you in the open 
air that day ? — I was the greater part of the day. 
It must have been raining from 11 up to 5 p.m. 

2764. Were you under it all? — I was under a 
good deal of it. 

The Coroner. 

2765. Were you out under it as much as Mr. 
Mandevilie ? — 1 think I was longer. 

The MacDermot. 

2766. You went to Glanworth on the 13th 
June, and saw a mob of a couple of hundred of 
people there; why do you call them a mob? — 
I call any number of people who follow me and 
threaten me in any way a mob. 

2767. Did you make a note of the weather on 
the 13th? — 1 don’t know I did make a note of 


The MacDermot — continued, 
the weather. The bailiffs were under a wall for 
shelter. 

2768. Did you and the bailiffs ever stand 
behind a wall before or since ? — I dare say. 

2769. And your memory is able to fix stand- 
ing under a wall ? — I remember a huge stone 
was thrown at us. 

2770. Do you mean to say you are able to 
remember the shower by the size of the stone 
thrown ? — It would make you remember the 
kind of a day it was. 

2771. Do you remember that he had not a 
great coat that day ? — He had not a great coat. 

2772. We will come to the next day, the 18th 
June ?— That certainly was not a wet day. 

2773. Well, now, the 6th June at Mitchels- 
town you said that the day was showery ; you 
told me awhile ago that the day was fine ; which 
was right ? — I told you the 5th of June was 
fine, but there were showers. 

2774. Do you remember the showers on the 
6th June? — Ido; I remember I was afraid to 
open my warrants, it was raiuing so heavy. 

2775. Was Mr. Mandevilie in sight when you 
looked at your watch on the Gth June? — No. 

2776. How many times did you look at your 
watch for the last month ? — I could not. tell you 
the number of times I looked at it to-day, much 
less for the last month. 

2777. Did you look at your watch all these 
times ? — Every appointment I have I look at my 
watch. 

2778. Tell us some other day that you looked 
at your watch, and the hour ? — I must have 
looked at it on the oth and 6th. 

2779. Tell me the hour? — I could not. 

The prison doctors book was here put in 
evidence by Mr. Ronayne. 


Doctor James Bark ; Examined. 


Mr. Morphy. 

2780. Where do you live, Dr. Barr ? — In 
Liverpool. 

2781. Are you a Doctor of Medicine of 
Glasgow University? — Yes. 

2782. And a licentiate of the College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh ? — Yes. 

2783. How long are you in the profession ?— I 
graduated on the 1st May 1873. 

2784. Do you mean you took out your medical 
degrees then? — Yes. 

2785. Do you hold any public position in 
Liverpool ? — Yes ; Physician to the Northern Hos- 

f ital. Her Majesty’s Medical Officer, Ivirkdale 
’rison; M edical Visitor for the Tuebrook Asylum. 

2786. Is it a lunatic asylum ? — Yes. 

2787. Howmanybedsin the Northern Hospital 
in Liverpool? — One hundred and sixty beds. 
There are five visiting men. 

2788. And three residents besides ? — Yes, four 
residents. 

2789. This prison with which you are con- 
nected, how many prisoners on an average are 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
detained in that? — About an average of 500, I 
should say. 

2790. Besides that, are you practising as a 
physician in Liverpool ? — I am. 

2791. Do you remember in the month of No- 
vember last being sent to visit any of the Irish 
prisons? — I was sent to visit Tullamore. 

2792. What was the date of your visit? — 
Twenty-sixth of November. 

2793. Did you see Mr. John Mandevilie? — I 
did. 

2794. Were you accompanied by Dr. ltidley? 
— I was. 

2795. Where did you see him ? — I saw him in 
his cell. 

2796. From your experience as medical officer 
of this prison, do you know the ordinary class of 
prison cell ? — I do. 

2797. You remember the cell in which Mr. 
John Mandevilie was confined? — I do. 

2798. Was it the same, or superior or inferior 
to any of them you have seen? — Very much 

superior 
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superior to any we have in Kirkdale. Also very 
much superior to anything they have in the 
Walton, Liverpool prison, and much superior to 
the Preston prison, with which I am also ac- 
quainted. 

2799. In what respects did you say this cell 
was superior ? — It was better lighted, it had a 
large clear glass window ; with us the cell 
windows are provided with fluted or opaque glass. 
It was much better ventilated. The whole of 
this window could be thrown wide open. It was 
very well heated with hot water pipes. Behind 
the hot water pipes, there was a good large 
ventilator in connection with the external air, so 
that the air upon entering the cell was warmed. 
The cell had a southerly aspect, flagged, and 
carpeted with fibre matting. I never saw a 
prison cell carpeted until I came to Tullamore. 

2800. As to the size, was it ordinary size ? — 
Larger than ours. 

2801. Did you make your medical examina- 
tion of Mr. Mandeville this 26th November? — I 
did. 

2802. And of other persons in the prison ? — 
Of all the prisoners there under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure Act. 

2803. What examination did you subject them 
to? — I made careful examination of them. I 
found him to be a strong, healthy, rather corpu- 
lent man. He was considerably over the average 
weight of men of his height. All his organs 
were healthy. Dr. Ridley told me that lie had 
had a sore throat for which he had prescribed 
gargle. I examined his throat but there was 
then nothing the matter with it, and Mr. Mande- 
ville made no complaint about it. He said he 
had a slight pain in the small of Ills back but that 
it was of no consequence. It did not seem to be 
of much consequence as it did not affect his 
movements. 

2804. He was able to walk well? — Yes. 

2805. Would a slight pain in the back be 
accounted for by the fact that a man was accus- 
tomed to sit on an easy chair and had to change? 
— It would. 

2806. Was there anything said about bis 
eyes? — Mr. Maudeville himself, said that the 
wire netting outside his cell interfered with the 
light, but it seemed to me a very frivolous state- 
ment. It is coarse wire netting with a large 
mesh. I saw no appearance of anything the 
matter with his eyes. 

2307. You examined his eyes ? — Yes. I had 
a long conversation with Mandeville about his 
disobedience of the prison rules. I urged him 
strougly to comply with the regulations. I told 
him that it could be no pleasure for the Gov- 
ernor or anybody else to punish him ; and that 
when he had been so unfortunate as to get into 
gaol be should try to make the best he could of 
it. 

The Coroner. 

2808. What did he say ? — He said he was a 
political prisoner and that he need not obey the 
rules. He also said in a jocose manner that his 
party would soon have the prisons under their 
own control, and some of the Government 
officials under their care, and that if they wanted 
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The Coroner. 

to be well treated they should extend similar 
favours, or treat the present political prisoners 
well. I should mention that we all laughed at 
that ; and Captain Fetherstonhaugh said when 
he was locked up he would conform to the prison 
rules and clean his cell. We all laughed at this 
statement of Mandeville’s. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2809. Was there anything said at that meet- 
ing that he was suffering from diarrhoea, or any 
change of diet that he got?— Dr. Ridley told me 
he had been suffering from diarrhoea on the I4th 
or 15th of November, for which he had substi- 
tuted the white bread for the brown. 

2810. Did you see the mattress he had in his 
cell? — Yes; it was a large thick mattress. I 
have never seen one in a prison cell so large or ■ 
so thick. 

2811. Was there anything else that attracted 
your attention at that interview ? — The car- 
petting of the cell. 

2812. Did you, on that occasion, come to an 
opinion, from Mr. Mandeville’s appearance, did 
you come to the conclusion whether he was fit to 
conform to the regulations of the prison ? — Yes. 

2813. Was he fit to undergo punishment if he 
disobeyed the rules of the prison? — Certainly. 

2814. Was lie, at that time, suffering from 
any shallow or rapid breathing ? — No, his lungs 
were perfectly healthy ; so, also, was his heart. 

2815. Was there any blueness about his lips? 
— No, his lips were of a bright red natural hue. 

2816. Did his cheekslook flabby or pasty?— No. 

2817. Had he a pasty or flabby look? — No. 

2818. Or did he exhibit any symptoms of 
heart failure, or want of oxidation ? — Certainly 
not. 

2819. Did you subject him to such an exami- 
mination as that you must have noticed these 
symptoms, if they existed ?— I did. 

2820. Did you see Mr. Mandeville again after 
that? — Yes; I saw him again on the 5th De- 
cember. 

The Coroner. 

2821. Where? — In the same cell. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2822. Did you make a complete examination 
of him that day ? — Yes. 

2823. Was Dr. Ridley present? — He was. 

2824. What was his condition on that day ? — 
lie was perfectly well, and he said so himself. 
My examination corroborated his statement. 

2825. Did he then exhibit any of the symp- 
toms I have mentioned before ? — No. 

2826. Had you any conversation with him. 
You asked him how lie wa3? — Yes; I had a talk 
with him. He told me again about being a poli- 
tical prisoner. I may also say that the man was 
so well and so healthy that I would never have 
thought myself of making such a minute exami- 
nation but for the reports of Doctors Moorhead 
and Ronayne, to which ray attention was drawn. 

2827. Was your examination of Mr. Mande- 
ville particularly directed, by reading these re- 
ports, to the symptoms they bad mentioned in 
these reports ? — Yes; 1 heard something of the 
reports before I went there at all. 

K 4 2828. You 
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2828. You 3ay, on the 5th December, you 
found him perfectly well? — Perfectly well. 

2829. Did you go to Tullamore again on the 
14th December? — On the 14th December I 
again visited Tullamore. 

2830. Did you see Mr. Mandeville ? — I did, he 
was then suffering from a slight attack of diarrhoea, 
which he said had been in existence for two days. 
I examined his stool, it was not at all copious. 
It seemed to contain a considerable quantity of 
bile. I then carefully examined Mr. Man- 
deville. I came to the conclusion that the 
diarrhoea was due to an overloading of the bowel. 
I suggestgd to Dr. Ridley, in his presence, 
that the diarrhoea could be easily cured by a 
dose of rhubarb or half-an-ounce of castor oil. 
Mandeville said he would take no medicine for 
at least two days more, and if it was not then 
better he would. Mandeville also said to me 
on that occasion that he did not like to see me, 
because he had been punished after my two pre- 
vious visits. 1 said I was sorry for the coinci- 
dence, but that I had nothing to do with liis 
punishment ; but that if he would not obey the 
prison rules I was not surprised at his being 
punished. He said he would never obey the 
prison rules. In my presence he upbraided 
Dr. Ridley for allowing him to be punished, and 
said that he should not have allowed him to be 
punished. I told Mandeville that Dr. Ridley 
could have no wish to see him punished, but 
that he, Dr. Ridley, had a duty to perform, and 
that it was only in the power of the medical 
officer to interpose between the prisoner and 
prison discipline, when his health was affected 
or likely to be affected by the discipline. I was 
told then that there was a report hanging over 
Mr. Mandevill?. Dr. Ridley told me for re- 
fusing to clean his cell, but that Dr. Ridley had 
interposed on account of the diarrhoea, and 


Mr. Morphy — continued, 
would not allow him to be punished. I told 
Mandeville that I thought the prison officials 
were exceedingly lenient, and that he should 
not cause all this responsibility and annoyance 
through such trivial and simple matters as re- 
fusing to clean his cell. 

2831. Did the discussion proceed any further? 
— I pointed out to him that every prisoner was 
obliged to clean his own cell, even a first class 
misdemeanant, according to the prison rules, 
could only be exempted on the payment of a 
small sura of money. I think that was the prin- 
cipal part of our conversation. 

2832. Did you, upon that occasion, make a 
medical examination of him? — I did. 

2833. What was his condition? — He was 
otherwise in good health. 

2834. Did you, upon that or any other occasion, 
find him taking any exercise in his cell ? — Oh, 

es ; on that occasion, when I went into his cell, 

found him swinging a heavy stool around his 
head. I may also mention that upon that occa- 
sion he again mentioned about the pain in his 
back. He was swinging his stool about in such 
a manner that no man with a pain in his back 
could do. 

2835. Could you form any idea about what 
the weight of that stool was? — No; it was a 
large, heavy stool. 

2836. 1b the situation of Tullamore Gaol 
healthy ? — Oh, yes, it is very healthily situated. 

2837. Now, Dr. Barr, as physician of this 
rison in England, are you acquainted with the 
ietary in England? — Yes ; I have also had an 

opportunity of seeing the Irish dietary. 

2838. A prisoner committed in England for 
two months, on what class of dietary does he 
commence his imprisonment? — He commences 
his imprisonment on second class diet, the same 
class diet as in Ireland, but it is different. 
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Mr. Morphy. 

2839. Is the second class diet in England and 
the second class diet in Ireland the same? — No, 
the second class diet in Ireland is the same as 
the English dietary, with the exception that for 
breakfast and supper all the prisoners in Ireland 
get cocoa in place of gruel ; there is no such thing 
as cocoa l'or a prisoner in England until he has 
completed nine months’ imprisonment. On the 
second class diet a prisoner in Ireland receives two 
pints of new. milk daily, with the exception of three 
days in the week, and on these three days he gets 
eight extra ounces of bread for dinner instead of 
the three-quarters of a pint of milk. M r. Mande- 
ville got 13 ounces of bread and half-a-piut of 
soup for dinner on those three days. 

2840. In England does this second class diet 
include milk at all? — None at all. 

2841. When does a prisoner come under third 
class diet? — After the first month; third class 
diet in Ireland is rather better than English 
fourth class diet. 

2842. A prisoner in Ireland uuder sentence of 
hard labour on the third class, what does he get? 
— He gets a pint and-a-half of stirabout for 
breakfast, ana three-quarters of a pint of milk. 

2843. What does he get for dinner? — Dinner 
varies. On Sunday he gets a pint of soup and 
four ounces of meat and 16 ounces of potatoes. 
On Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, he gets 14 ounces of bread and a pint of 
vegetable soup for dinner. 

2844. On Wednesdays and Fridays ? — Eight 
ounces of bread and 14 ounces of potatoes. 

2845. Aud for supper on each day what does 
he get? — Eight ounces of bread and a pint of cocoa. 

284G. In Eugland in the same class what is 
the allowance for a prisoner ? — I think to serve 
all purposes, if I just drew out what a person 
would get in the eight weeks. A prisoner under 
sentence of hard labour for two lunar months-, 
eight weeks ; on second class diet would receive 
in England 908 ounces of bread, 112 pints of 
gruel, 96 ounces of suet pudding, 248 ounces 
of potatoes, 15 pints of soup, and 24 ounces of 
meat. That is the total amount in England. 
The usual diet for the same period and the same 
class in Ireinnd, 42 pints of stirabout equivalent 
to 98 pints of gruel. 

Mr. Harrington. 

2847. We will have none of these equivalents? 
— How much have you down for gruel ? 

Mr. Morphy. 

2848. Having regard to the quantity of material 
used in making the gruel, what is the relative 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
value? — Forty-eight pints of stirabout are equiva- 
lent lo 98 of gruel ; 48 ounces of suet pudding, 
240 ounces of potatoes, 10 pints of soup, 16 piuts 
of vegetable soup, 84 pints of cocoa, 68 pints of 
millc. There is 16 ounces of meat for making 
soup, hut I will leave that out. 

2849. The quantity of food and nourishment 
that the usual prisoner gets in the English and 
Irish prisons, on which side is the advantage? — 
On the side of the Irish prisoner. 

2850. By how much? — By 84 pints of cocoa, 
08 pints of milk. Well, I won’t mention the 
other disparities. 

2851. Now with regard to the labour or in- 
dustry that the prisoner has to undergo in the 
English and Irish prisons? — For a prisoner in 
Irish prisons, there is no such thing as hard 
labour as compared with labour in England. 
Hard labour in Ireland is sack making ; that 
would be second class labour in England. The time 
the dietary scales are applied does not correspond. 

2852. Now Dr. Barr, when you were in 
Tullamore, did you see this punishment cell ? — I 
did. 

2853. Did you examine it? — I was shut inside 
in it. 

2854. On which visit ? — On my first visit. It 
was a very comfortable punishment cell, well 
heated, and very much better lighted than any 
punishment cell that we have in England. 

2855. What sort was the window ; was the 
window composed of plain glass or stained glnss? 
— Of clear white glass. 

2856. Do yon know what its cubic contents 
are? — I don’t know. I should say 750 cubic 
feet. 

2857. Did you observe the ventilation? — 
Yes ; it was very good. There was a good inlet 
by a kind of Tobin’s tube ; that is, a pipe let in 
to the lower end of the wall, and discharging the 
air at the top of the wall. 

2858. And there was an extraction shaft? — 
Tho inlet was quite as large, if not larger, than 
the extraction’ shaft ; so that as much air could 
be let into the cell as would pass out of it. 
There could not, then, possibly bo any draught 
in the door. 

2859. Did you observe the way in which this 

E unishment cell was heated ? — It was heated by 
ot-v\ater pipes running tho whole length of the 
side wall and the end wall next the door. 

2860. With the fires lighted, was that fit to 
keep up proper temperature for the health of a 
man ? — 1 1 was. 

L 2861. In 
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2861. In England, what exercise do the 
risoners get? — A prisoner who is at work in 
is cell getB an hotir’s exercise in the open air. 

He has also to attend chapel every morning. A 
prisoner in the first, stage gets no exercise on 
Sunday. 

2862. "VYhat time du they spend at chapel in 
the morning ? — About lialf’-nn-hour, except on 
Sunday, when they get plenty of it. 

2863. They only get the one hour in the open 
air ; in Ireland they get two ? — Yes ; but I think 
the Irish prisoners don’t get auy chapel. 

2864. During the first stage the prisoners in 
England don’t get any exercise at all? — No out- 
door exercise ut all for those working on tread- 
wheel. 

The Coroner. 

2865. This is all from a comparison of the 
rules? — No; from a comparison of observations. 
The rule regarding the plonk bed is the same in 
both countries ; but the latter part of the rule is 
not carried out iu Ireland- 

Mr. Morphy. 

2866. What rule is that; what number? — I 
don’t know what number. A prisoner shall be 
allowed the opportunity of earning by industry 
the gradual remission of this requirement after 
the expiration of one month; but after he has 
eavned such remission he shall b- liable to forfeit 
same on account of idleness, inattention to instruc- 
tions, or misconduct. In England, male prisoners 
between the age of 13 and 60 have to sleep on the 
plank bed every night uutil tliev have earned 224 
marks. If they are well conducted and industrious 
they earn eight, marks a-day, that is the highest 
possible number, and they pass outof the first stage 
in 28 days; but if they only earn six marks a-day 
they have to remain on the plank bed for 37 nights. 
If they earn less than six marks a day they are 
reported for idleness, and may he kept for an 
indefinite period in the first stage. When they 
are passing through the second stage they have 
to sleep on the plank bed for two nights each 
week, until they have earned 224 more marks. 
They then pass into the third stage, and have to 
sleep on the plank bed one night each week, 
until they have earned 224 marks more. They 
then pass into the fourth stage, when they get 
their mat trass every night In any stage they 
may he reduced for idleness to the first stage. 

2867. In Ireland, what period does a prisoner 
get on the plank bed altogether? — He gets a 
month . 

2868. And, of course, a medical officer can 
exempt any man from the plank bed ? — Yes, on 
medical grounds. 

2869. Now, doctor, from your experience as a 
medical doctor, and from your examination of 
Mr. Mandeville, have you formed an opinion as 
to whether his health could have been injured in 
Tullamore gaol, considering that he was eight 
days altogether on punishment diet ? — No, liis 
health could have been in no way injured. I am 
also decidedly of opinion that, if he had had two 
years’ imprisonment, in place of two months, he 
would be alive and well in Tullamore prison 
to-day. 

2870. Was there at the time you saw him on 
26th November, until the day you saw him on 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
the 14th December, was there any apparent dimi- 
nution in his size or weight. Would a man have 
lost three stone weight in that time, even get tin o- 
prison punishment diet ? — Quite impossible. 

2871. Now doctor, you have been here during 
the evidence given by Doctor M'Craith? — Yes. 

2872. Of Doctor Konayne ? — Yes. 

2873. And of Dr. Cremen ?— Yes. 

The Coroner. 

2874. Do you put in Doctor Moorhead ? — No. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2875. Were you here when Doctor Moorhead 
was examined ?— No. 

2876. Doctor Konayne saw Mr. Mandeville 
on the loth November, and you saw him on the 
26th November?— Yes. 

2877. If Mr. Mandeville had exhibited all 
these symptoms that you heard described on the 
15th, could it be possible that he would have lost 
them all on the 26 th ? — Quite impossible. 

The Coroner. 

2878. Did you examine him then ? — Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

287.9. You heard a description of the arrange- 
ment for testing the diarrhoea ? 

The Coroner .] It is better to go back to 
that at the end. 

Mr. Morphy.'] Very well. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2880. Dr. M’Craith said that the patient’s 
tongue was swolleu, and that when he depressed 
it with his fingers, he could only see the back 
part of the pharynx and part of the uvula. He 
said the tongue was much swollen, and he feared 
suffocation. 

The MocDermot.] He said nothing of the 
kind. 

The Coroner, reading from the deposition 
of Doctor M'Craith, “ I observed consi- 
derable swelling under the chin.” 

The MaeDennot.] What day is that? 

The Coroner .] Saturday. “ There was a 
strong smell from his breath. That did not 
indicate that inflammation was at work. I 
saw the whole of the uvula, which was in- 
flamed. I don’t think I could have seen 
more of the throat otherwise than by insert- 
ing the finger. There was a swelling of the 
pharynx I consider there was inflamma- 
tion of the tonsils. I did not consider I 
was treating him for tonsillitis.” 

Mr. Morphy. 

2881. He found there was swelling under the 
chin and the glands of the throat swollen. He 
opened his mouth and explained his difficulty in 
seeing his mouth. As it was there was a diffi- 
culty in seeing far down the throat as he was 
only able to see the uvula. In the condition 
that Doctor M'Craith describes, could he, by 
any other means of depressing the tongue other 
than the finger, have an opportunity of seeing 
further ? 

Doctor 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

Doctor Ci cmen said it was not very much 
swollen. 

The Coroner. 

2882. Having heard the diagnosis of Dr. 
Cremen and Dr. M'Craitli, how far do you ap- 
prove of the treatment?— I don’t approve of it at 
all. There should have been a deep incision made 
at the earliest possible moment, made right down 
from underneath the jaw, to the floor of the mouth 
from the outside. My reasons for saying this are 
that in the least case of diffused cellular inflam- 
mation of the mouth there is an obstruction to 
the venous current of blood ; this gives rise to 
great swelling of the tongue and palate. The 
swelling obstructs the entrance of air to the 
lungs and so gives rise to a slow process of 
asphyxia. This tension of the cellular tissue 
should nt once he relieved by a deep incision, 
just in the same way as if a man was being 
strangled with a rope round his neck, the first 
part of the treatment would be to cut the rope, 
that would be the first preparatory treatment. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2883. Any other remedy that should be 
taken ? — Then, after the incision was made, the 
throat should have been painted with extract of 
belladonna. 

2884. In making this incision for the purpose 
of relieving the tension, how should it have been 
done? — Externally. There should be no inci- 
sion made inside the mouth. 

2885. Why ? — Because you cannot easily reach 
the cellular tissue, and you are liable to produce 
uncontrollable hemorrhage. 

2886. That in ordinary language means bleed- 
ing that you cannot control. Dr. Cremen said 
that he did not expect the man to live to Monday ? 
— In my opinion he did not detail one fatal 
symptom. He gave the temperature as 102 "2, a 
very low temperature for septic inflammation. 
He said the pulse was 120, a rate at which many 
a man lives for weeks. He said it was soft, indi- 
cative of debility. Softness simply means low 
pulse teusion, which accompanies nearly sill 
feverish affections. He said the swelling was 
confined to the parotid gland, and to the sub- 
maxillary and sublingmu glands on the right 
side. There is no such thing as a cellular in- 
flammation confined to these glands. In a child 
with mumps he may have most intense swelling 
of these glands on both sides of the neck, yet 
parents frequently treat their children without 
any medical man. Dr. Cremen also stated that 
there was no lividity, no blueness of the nails or 
lips, that he was of a florid colour. If Dr. 
Cremen’s description of the case is right, I want to 
know why the man died. 

The Coroner. 

2887. Perhaps you could tell us ? — No, I 
could not. 

The Coroner .] You have some reason for 
putting that hypothetical statement. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2888. The symptoms which Dr. Cremen gave, 
did that indicate any symptoms that ought to 


Mr. Morphy— continued, 
have proved fatal? — No; on the other hand he 
said he did not expect lie would live until Mon- 
day. In my opinion the inactive treatment could 
only be justified on the ground that the man was 
moribund. 

2889. After the symptoms exhibited as des- 
cribed by Dr. Cremen, would a medical man be 
justified in coming to the conclusion that the 
man’s case was hopeless? — No. 

2890. He said that the glands at the right 
side were hard and swollen, would that be any 
reason why a man should be expected to die 
within 48 hours ? — No. 

2891. Did you hear the description given by 
Dr. O’Neill of his condition? — I did. 

2892. Dr. O’Neill said that on his first visit 
there was lividity, and that, continued up to the 
time of his death, lie said also that the man 
was anxious to get out of bed and restless, and 
his desire was gratified? — That lividity and 
restlessness was proof, to my mind, that asphyxia 
was slowly going on, and that already the right 
side of the heart was considerably distended. 

2893. The existence of this asphyxia, as you 
surmise, from the description of Dr. O'Neill, and 
the condition of the throat, what would that 
indicate 9 — It would indicate this inflammation, 
obstructing the entrance of air to the lungs. 
This process of slow asphyxia goes on without 
any great, embarrassment to the breathing, such 
as occurs in acute laryngitis. 

2894. Would that condition be accounted for 
in a patient in the condition described by Dr. 
Cremen ? — No. 

2895. With regard to the using of the leeches 
in the condition described by Drs. M'Craith and 
O'Neill, was that a good thing to do ? — They 
would do no good, but might do no harm. 

The Coroner. 

2896. Of course, every answer you are giving 
you are applying yourself to the description of 
things here ? — Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2S97. The use of the exploring needle is des- 
cribed by Dr. M'Craith ? — Well, the exploring 
needle is only used for diagnosis ; it is of no 
value for treatment, but, perhaps, in that, case it 
was better than the knife, because I don’t ap- 
prove of cutting in the inside of the mouth. 

2898. And if it was used for the purpose of 
operation as distinguished from diagnosis ?— It 
would be of no value. 

2899. Would it be a proper thing to apply in- 
side the mouth? — No. 

2900. Did you hear Dr. O’Neill say it was 
used as a substitute for the knife? — Yes. 

2901. You say that was not right? — No. 

2902. Is it px'actically useless for the purpose 
of operation ? — It is. There is another point 
in Dr. M‘Craith’8 evidence, he described it as 
diffused septic inflammation. He said he did not 
make any inquiries as to the cause of the septic 
inflammation. I think in all cases of the kind it is 
most important to make inquiry into the cause, 
because it may arise from some unhealthy wound 
about the mouth or throat, or bad drainage or 
sewage in his house. 

L 2 2903. Mrs. 
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Mr. Morphy — continued. 

2903. Mrs. Mandeville told us that for some 
days before this affection developed he -would be 
complaining of tooth-ache; would the inflammation 
extend in this way to the glands? — I don’t think 
so. 

29*>4. If a man were suffering from inflamma- 
tion of the jaw under or over a tooth, and Avere 
to get cold, would that tend to bring on this in- 
flammation ? — A man would be more liable to 
inflammatory effect under the circumstances. 

2905. Did you hear descriptions of how Mr. 
Mandeville attended open-air meetings, and spoke 
at them ? — I heard that yesterday. 

2906. If a man was suffering from delicacy of the 
throat, could he indulge in amusements of that 
sort with impunity during the Avinter and spring 
months, with an east wind blowing? — 1 should 
say not. 

2907. What would be the effect? — He would 
be more likely to get a sore throat. 

Coroner. We are speaking of a man who 
has got a sore throat. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2908. Dr. Barr, this cellular inflammation; is it 
necessary that in order that that should he de- 
veloped in a patient that he should have been iu 
a debilitated state at the rime of the attae.k ? — 
Not necessary. 

2909. Iu your opinion, could an attack of that 
affection be attributed in any way to his treat- 
ment in Tullatnore Prison, under the conditions 
known of him ? — It could not. 

2910. Of course, there is a greater incon- 
venience to a gentleman who is accustomed to 
the comforts of life to be imprisoned than to a 
man who has not those comforts ? — They are apt 
to feel the imprisonment more. 

2911. But, physically, is a man who is avcII- 
nourished better or Avorse able to bear the pri- 
vations of prison-life ? — He is better able to bear 
it 

2912. Do you state that from your own ex- 
perience ? — I do. 

2913. Have you had under your charge as 
prison medical officer men Avho previous to their 
incarceration were in good circumstances? — I 
had. 

2914. Have you had many cases ? — Oh, several. 

2915. Has the prison discipline in these cases 
been applied the same as in ordinary cases ? — 
The usual manner. 

2916. Has it been found to have any deleteri- 
ous effect on the health of such persons? — No. 

2917. As a fact, have these people suf- 
fered? * 

The MacDermot .] I object to it. 

Mr. Morphy. 

2918. In your experience, have you found in 
such cases, have you found that the prisoners 
have suffered ? — No. 

2919. There was some discussion here as to a 
test or plan adopted by Dr. Ridley for the pur- 
pose of a test of Mr. Mandeville, in reference to 
the diarrhoea, was that a proper or a necessary 
test for the purpose of discovering the character 
of the utfection ? — Certainly. 


Cross-examined by The MacDermot. 

2920. Where Avere you born, doctor ? — I was 
born in the county of Derry. 

2921. When did you go to reside in England ? 
— Fourteen years ago. 

2922. When did you begin to practise as a 
physician having private patients? — I began 13 
years ago. 

2923. Whore? — In Liverpool. 

2924. What date did you get your first ap- 
pointment, in Liverpool? — In 1874. 

2925. Then you got appointed to Avhat first? 
— To the Northern Hospital as one of the 
residents. 

2926. The next year you started to look for 
private business '! — Yes. 

2927'. Has your practice Avith regard to private 
patients been extensive ? — I get quite as much 
as I care to do. 

2928. Has your practice as to private patients 
been extensive ?— -I consider it is. 

2929. When did it reach its highest stage of 
development? — The last two years I have 'been 
curtailing it. 

2930. I don’t want to hear that ?— About two 
years ago. 

2931. Will we take 1886 ? — That Avill do very 
well. 

2932. May I ask Avhat was the maximum of 
that year of private patients ? — I have no idea ; 
I have several hundreds on my books. 

2933. In that year? — Yes. 

2934. Will you tell me how much, you made 
in 1866 ? — I don’t know. 

2935. Have you patients on your books other 
than private patients ? — No. 

2936. Is it as surgeon of Kirkdale Prison you 
Avere sent over to Ireland ? — It was on account 
of my connection with the English Prison Ser- 
vice. 

2937. Was it as surgeon of Kirkdale Prison? 
— We don’t call them surgeons, medical officers. 

2938. Was it ns medical officer ? — It was. 

2939. When were you sent over first? — I left 
England on the 24th November 1387. 

2940. Who sent you ? — Sir Edmund Du Cane, 
Chairman of the English Prisons’ Board. 

2941. Have you learnt that you were sent 
over at the instance of M r. Balfour ? — I believe 
I Avas. 

2942. And on that mission yon went to Tul- 
lamore ? — Yes. 

2943. Was it part of your instructions to as- 
certain whether Mr. Mandeville could hear 
punishment? — No. 

2944. Had your mission any reference to Mr. 
Mandeville? — Very little. 

2945. Had it reference to prisoners charged 
under the Crimes Act ?— It had. 

2946. Including Mr. Mandeville and Mr. 
O’Brien? — Ye3; Mr. O’Brien Avas the chief 
personage. 

2947. Were you sent over in respect to Mr. 
John Dillon, later on ? — Yes ; lately. 

2948. Was it not part of your duty to ascer- 
tain whether any of the prisoners were fit for 
punishment? — I had no instructions at all with 
respect to punishment; my instructions Avere 
very general. 

2949. Do you mean you had a large discretion 

to 
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The Mac Dor mot — continued, 
to do what you liked ? — No ; I had no discretion 
at all, but to make my report. 

2950. Did the general instructions give you a 
large field of action? — They gave me no action 
whatever. 

2951. They gave you power to make a report? 
—Yes. 

2952. It gave action to get materials for the 
report. Is it action to take your seat in the 
punishment cell on the 24th November, to see 
what it was like? — Yes; that was a physical 
act. 

2953. Was it in reference to the political 
prisoners you examined that cell ? -It was very 
accidentally that cell was examined ; it was not 
in reference to the prisoners 1 examined it. Dr. 
Ridley took me in to see the cell as we were 
passing through the yard. 

The Coroner. 

2954. What cell is this? — The punishment 
cell. 

The MucDcrmot. 

2955. You went in with him accidentally ? — I 
was taken in by him. 

2956 How long did you remain in it? — Not 
long ; J. should say certainly not five minutes. 

2957. llad you ever seen it except on that 
occasion? — Never, except on that occasion. 

2958. And on that accidental visit during 
those five minutes, you made yourself master of 
the ventilation, the heating, the lighting, and 
pretty much of the size of the cell ?-*- Yes ; I 
could do that in a couple of minutes ; I am ac- 
customed to them. 

2959. You could do it all in two minutes? — 

I could. 

2960. And preserve the memory 'of it to the 
day of your death? — Yes, especially if it were 
well fixed. 

The Coroner.] I have it taken that it 
was fixed in his memory because he stated 
it to Captain Fetherston-Haugh. 

The MacDermot. 

2961. On that occasion you ascertained that 
the cell was warm ? — I said it was well provided 
with hot water pipes. 

2962. Were you in court when it was sworn 
here that upon the 21st December, when Mr. 
Mandeville was in it that he was chilled and 
cold up to tbe knees ?— I was not in court when 
it was said. 

2963. On the 26th November you saw him. 
Will you tell me what was the thickness in your 
opinion of the mattress ? — About lour inches. 

2964. Is that what you call a thick heavy 
mattress? — Yes, it is nearly twice the thickness 
of our own. 

2965. Did you hear Mr. Bartley state that 
the thickness of it was about three or four inches? 
—Yes. 

2966. Don’t voa think he had more opportu- 
dity of knowing the size of it than you ? — Of 
course he had. 

2967. What would you say was the weight of 
the stool Mr. Mandeville was swinging about his 
head ? — I don’t know. 

373. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

2968. How many pounds weight do you wish 
to convey to the jury ? — A stone, or somewhat 
under 10 or 14 pounds. 

2969. Did you hear Captain Fetlierston- 
Haugh state that it was seven pounds weight ? 

— No. 

2970. You call a fibre matting a carpet ? — Of 
course I do ; it is not an eesthetic one. 

2971. You examined the patient’s eyes, and 
you thought them all right ? — Yes. 

2972. Is not it a siugular thing he took to 
wearing glasses after leaving prison ? — I did not 
test his eyes beyond a superficial examination. 

I occasionally wear smoked glass myself. 

2973. You observed no indication of sore 
throat ? — No. 

2974. Yon know he was treated frequently in 
hospital for sore throat? — He was notiu hospital 
at all. 

2975. Is not it an extraordinary coincidence 
that six weeks or so before he died, he was treated 
for sore throat, that he had been wearing a 
muffler, and that he died from a sore throat, and 
that you saw no appearance of a sore throat ? — 
Nothing extraordinary. 

2976. He went into prison without having a 
sore throat; complained of it after coming out; 
got remedies for it and died of it? — Yes. 

2977. You went into the room on one occasion, 
and be was swinging a heavy stool on that 
occasion ; he complained of a pain in his back? 
— Yes. 

2978. Did you consider he was shamming? — 
No, I considered the pain was of so trivial a 
nature that it was of no importance ; in fact he 
said so himself. 

2979. Did you ever state to anybody that 
you thought he was shamming '! — I stated in my 
reports just what I saw, believing that this pain 
was a very slight one. 

2980. What was the word you did use. Did 
you convey by the report that you thought 
he was shamming ? — I conveyed that this pain 
was of no importance. 

2981. Did you convey by this report that he 
was shamming ? — I did not. 

2982. Did you ever convey outside a report, 
or say to anybody he was shamming. Did you. 
ever speak abusively of him? — No. 

2983. Did you ever say he did not get half 
enough punishment? — No. 

2984. Did you convey as much ? — I may 
have. 

2985. You stated that on the 26th November 
on your careful examination of Mr. Mandeville, 
that he was strong and healthy, and by all the 
tests which you so carefully applied in thoroughly 
good heal th ? — Yes. 

2986. How did it happen that ou the 28th 
November, after you left, he was punished. On 
the day after the punishment began, the 29th 
November, Dr. Moorhead, a doctor, a magistrate, 
and gentleman, an official medical officer of the 
Board of Trade swears ho' had tremor in both 
his hands ? — I don’t believe him. 

2987. Did you believe Dr. Moorhead per- 
jured himself on his oath ? — He gave it as a 
matter of opinion. 

L 3 2988. Do 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

2988. Do you believe he perjured himself? — 
Perjure is not a proper word to apply to any 
man. I believe that that was not true. 

2989. Does it strike you as a little astonishing 
that that statement of Dr. Moorhead’s was made 
in presence of the governor and written in the 
journal of the gaol from dictation? — Not a bit. 
It would not be the more true of that. 

2990. Did that cell on that day look healthy ? — 
Yes, some of his food was sprinkled about the floor. 

2991. Is it true what Dr. Moorhead swore to 
on that day ; the excrements had not been re- 
moved, the smell offensive? — They were removed 
before I went in. 

2992. What hour were you there ? — I entered 
the prison shortly after eleven o’clock and I would 
leave about two o’clock. It was some time be- 
tween these hours. 

2993. Did you state, upon any of your visits, 
before you left, that in your opinion, he was tit 
for punishment ? — On my last visit, that was the 
14th Decern her, he was suffering from diarrhoea, 
.and the medical officer told me there was a report 
hanging over his head, and that he would not 
allow him to he punished. I told him to exer- 
cise his own discretion entirely in the matter. 

2994. What do you mean by saying that you 
told him to exercise his own discretion?— That 
I would not advise him in the matter. 

2995. Did you say anything on that occasion 
that would indicate the contrary of what you say 
now? — I told the Governor that day if he was in 
an English prison he would be punished. 

2996. Did you that day in presence of Dr. 
Ridley convey iu any way that he ought to 
punish him ? — No. 

2997. Did you say to Mr. Mandeville in his 
presence that where a prisoner violated the rules, 
and was in good health, it was not proper or 
within the right of the doctor to interpose ? — I 
used words to that effect. 

2998. Did you not say on that occasion that 
the man was in good health? — I said he was in 
good health with the exception of a slight attack 
of diarrhoea. 

2999. And I think you said the slight attack 
of diarrhoea did not disqualify him from punish- 
ment ? — I say so now. 

3000. And said so then? — I dare say I did. 

3001. Didn’t you say all he wanted was half- 
an-ounce of castor-oil or some rhubarb? — Yes. 

3002. Now, having regard to what you have 
just told me, did not you, in fact, tell the doctor 
in Mr. Mandeville’s presence that it was his duty 
to punish him? — No. 

3003. You said it was not in his right to keep 
him from punishment, if the prisoner was able to 
bear it ? — I say so still. 

3004. You said on that occasion that he was 
fit to bear punishment, did not you thereby say, 
in fact and substance, that it was not in his right 
to prevent punishment? — Yes. 

3005. Did not you tell him that the doctor had 
been too lenient ? — Yes. 

3006. And you thought so? — Yes. 

3007. You were aware at that time that the 
only rule that lie had failed to observe was the 
rule about cleansing his cell? — That was the 
rule; I thought there was something about re- 
fusing to exercise. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

3008. Your observations applied to the rule 
about cleansing his cell ? — Yes. 

3009. When you saw Mr. Mandeville on that 
occasion, and he said that he would never obey 
the prison rules, did not you know Mr. Mande- 
ville was only speaking of the rule about his 
cell? — He was doing no work ; that was another 
rule he was breaking. 

3010. There was no charge brought against 
him for that? — No. 

3011. Was he ever called upon to perform 
work ? — If he was not, the prison officials were 
neglecting their duty. 

3012. Were not you in court when Captain 

Eetlierston-Haugh swore that with the exception 
of refusing to clean his cell, to associate with 
criminals, and to wear the prison garb, he 
violated no rule, and gave no annoyance. 
Having renard to that answer, have you the 
smallest doubt when Mr. Mandeville said he would 
never obev the prison rnles, that it could have 
any meaning but to cleanse his cell? — Oh yes, I 
think Mr. Mandeville’s view of the case would 
be that 

3013. Were you discussing any rule but that 
with him?— We were not discussing any parti- 
cular rule. 

3014. Did you consider he was in a general 
state of rebellion against all the rules? — No. 

3015. I daresay you considered it followed in 
every rule ? — No. 

3016. Did the Governor not tell you of the 
violation of the rule? — Yes. 

The Coroner. 

3017. Was that the only rule that you were 
told was violated by him ? — That is the only 
rule that was told me. 

The Macljernint. 

3018. I think you said the diarrhoea he was 
then suffering from. I think you used the 
phrase that his bowels were overladen ? — Yes. 

3019. Would you consider that arose from un- 
digested food? — Yes; an accumulation of food. 

3020. He was suffering on the 14th December 
from an accumulation of food within him? — 
Yes. 

3021. Well, now on this 14th December, Mr. 
Mandeville upbraided Dr. Ridley for allowing 
him to be punished ? — He did. 

3022. He told the doctor to save him from his 
punishment? — I don’t know whether you would 
call that an appeal or not. 

3023. Did you consider it an appeal? — No; 
I considered it, more a complaint of Mr. Mande- 
ville against Dr. Ridley for allowing him to be 
punished. 

3024. He addressed that observation to the 
doctor ? — He addressed it to us both. 

3025. Was his upbraiding Dr. Ridley an 
address to you. Did he upbraid you also?— 
Yes, by saying he was punished after each of my 
former visits. 

3026. Mr. Mandeville was then suffering from 
diarrhoea, and do you ask the jury to believe 
that his complaint to the medical officer had not 
more reference to the state of his health than to 
politics? — He was not undergoing punishment at 
all at the time. 

3027. You 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

3027. You say he upbraided you? — Yes. 

3028. You were there three times? — Yes. 

3029. After the first occasion he got 24 hours 
on bread and water ? — Yes. 

3030. You were there on the 26th ; when did 
you get back to England ? — On the 27th. 

3031. And on the 28th he was placed on bread 
and water? — Yes; but my report could not 
reach Dublin sooner than the evening of the 28th, 
and go to the Castle on the morning of the 29th. 

3032. You visited again on the 5th December; 
when did you return to England? — On the 
6 th. 

3033. And on December 8th he got 48 hours ? 
— So I believe. 

3034. Another singular coincidence ? — My 
report in that case probably would have reached 
Dublin on the morning of the 8th. 

303-5. You visited again on December 14th, 
and by another extraordinary coincidence he got 
his other punishment of two days in the punish- 
ment cell in which you had been sitting on the 
20th November?-- Yes. 

3036. You sat in the cell, examined it, and 
the next person who inhabited it was Mr. Man- 
deville ? — Yes. 

3037. You say that from what you saw on 
the 14th December Mr. Mandeville could not. 
between that and the date of his leaving have 
fallen into the state of health described by the 
witnesses ? — He could not have lost two or three 
stone in weight. 

3038. I ask you now could he have got pale 
and ghastly afterwards ? — He could not. 

3039. Could they have disappeared? — They 
were not there to disappear. 

3040. Then you do not believe one word of 
Dr. Ronayne’s evidence about that? — I do 
not. 

304 1. You do not believe a word of it ? — There 
might be some odd statements. 

3042. You believe that that was false? — 
Yes. 

3043. Invented? — Yes; and I stated so much 
about Dr. Moorhead’s evidence before. 

3044. You know Dr. Ron ay lie is a medical 
gentleman ; a medical officer ; you have heard 
that? — Yes. 

3045. You have heard that he was in practice 
as he stated over 30 years, and you have given 
us your view that he invented this statement? — 

I did. 

3046. It was stated by Mrs. Mandeville that 
when her husband came out of prison, as a mat- 
ter of fact she swears he was pale, thin, bluish 
on the lips, tremour in his hands, so that he 
could scarcely write at all for a month. Weak 
in the sight from the time he came home from 
prison, in your opinion, could that have happened 
between the day you saw him on the 14th Decem- 
ber and the 24th December? — It could not. 

3047. Then you consider that she also has 
sworn falsely?— I consider this statement is 
false. 

3048. Drs. M'Craith and O’Neill both swore 
that he was thin, worn, altered, and one of the 
two swore that he saw a bluishness of the lips ; 
that is Dr. O’Neill; on Mr. Mandeville’s leaving 
prison. Do you say that this statement could 
not be true also ? — I do. 

373. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

3049. And you are a medical gentleman ? — 
Yes. 

3050. Before l come to the medical part of 
your evidence, am I right in saying that you 
have been taking a very active part in this case? 
— I have. 

3051. And a very prominent part? — And a 
very humble part-, I should say. 

3052. In your humble way, you devoted a 
good deal of your time to instructing counsel in this 
case ? — 1 gave them information on medical por- 
tions of it. 

3053. Was it confined to medical ?— Yes. 

3054. Was that for the cross-examination of 
members of your own profession? — Yes. 

3055. In your experience of the 13 or 14 
years that you have been engaged in the medical 
profession in prisons, hospitals and asylums, have 
you ever in any court of justice seen a medical 
gentleman of eminence writing on slips of paper 
for the cross-examination of other doctors? — 
Oh, yes ; but not to the extent to which I went in 
this case. 

3056. Tell me the name of any medical gen- 
tleman you have ever seen pursuing thatcoutse? 
— I won’t give you any names. I will give you 
my own. 

3057. Why would not you give me the name 
of any medical man, would it be discreditable to 
him ? — No ; because the questions would be 
chiefly on points in criminal cases where the 
barrister would ask a medical man for his opinion 
on medical points. 

3058. Will you tell me the name of any 
doctor you ever saw instructing counsel for the 
cross-examination of members of his own pro- 
fession. Give me the name of any doctor? — 
Yes, 1 will give you several names. At one of 
the late Liverpool Assizes, there was a railway 
case on, and there were several medical men for 
the plaintiff and several for the railway com- 
pany, I and two other medical gentlemen were 
for the railway company, and I think the whole 
three of us gave instructions. 

3059. Give me the name of a doctor who did 
it, except yourself and the doctor on that occa- 
sion? — Dr. Davidson and another in Liverpool. 

3060. Who were the witnesses examined? — 
Mr. Banks, Mr. Harrison, and Dr. Robinson, 
and some others. 

3061. If this be true, why did you refuse to 
give their names a few minutes ago ? — I was just 
thinking of which case t would bring up. 

The Coroner. 

3062. Did they give evidence for the pur- 
pose of discrediting other doctors? — It was for 
the purpose of bringing a conflict of the evidence. 

The MacDermot. 

3063. Don’t you think the doctors seeing a 
patient who were called in two days before he 
died, who saw his condition at the time, watched 
the progress of the disease. Don’t you consider 
they have a better opportunity of forming an 
opinion than the doctor or surgeon who did not 
see the patient ?— Certainly ; they have a better 
opportunity. 

3064. Now, assuming the diagnosis which was 
given us by these three doctors istrue,do youcou- 

L 4 sider 
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The MacDermot — continued, 
aider the treatment was bad and wrong from the 
beginning ? — 1 do. 

3065. As a matter of fact, do you consider 
that the death of Mr. Mandeville lay at the door 
• of the doctor’s treatment ?— I say lie did not 
get a chance for his life. 

3066. You an official of 13 or 14 years stand- 
ing. prison doctor of Kirkdnle, and attacked to 
an hospital and an asylum . you undertake to 
say to that jury, that Dr. Crcmen, of Cork, Dr. 
M'Craith, of this town, and Dr. O’Neill, of this 
town, all holding important employments, and 
having private patients, you tell them they did 
not give their patient it chance for his life? — 
Yes, I have arrived at chat conclusion after a 
careful examination of the evidence. 

3067. In point of fact and in substance, you 
have arrived at the conclusion that if you had 
been there you would have saved the life of the 
patient ? — No. 

3068. You say his life could have been saved? 
— It was quite possible. 

3069. Do you think it was probable ? — I think 
it was. He certainly would not have died so 
quickly. 

3070. You consider that he died not of failure 
of the heart’s action, but of asphyxia ? — Oh ; 
even one dies of failure of the heart’s action. 

3071. Is there a medical difference between 
dying of syncope and dying of asphyxia? — 
Yes. 

3072. Do you consider lie died of asphyxia? 
— Yes. 

3073. That means suffocation? — It does. 

3074. You heard the three doctors, who were 
there on the spot, swear that he did not die of 
asphyxia. You differ from that, of course? — 
Yes. 


The Coroner. 

3075. Did you hear the post-mortem symp- 
toms ?— There were no post-mortem symptoms. 

The MacDermot. 

3076. You say Dr. Cremen, having sworn that 
he came to the conclusion upon the symptoms 
he saw that Mr. Mandeville could not live till 
Monday, Dr. O’Neill having come to a corre- 
sponding conclusion, and the patient having died 
on Sunday. You say that if he were otherwise 
treated his life could probably have been saved? 
— You say it for me. 

3077. Don't you say it? — Not exactly in those 
words. 

3078. Do you say so ? — Prcbably he could. 

3079. Then, in addition to accusing a large 
number of persons, including medical gentlemen 
of your own profession, of absolute falsehood, 
you accuse the three gentlemen of absolute in- 
capacity? — I do. 

3080. I have only one word more to ask you. 
Have you ever seen any medical gentlemen 
taking so active a part in a case as you have 
taken in this case ? — T have never seeu anyone 
who had to do with such a case before. 

3081. Have you ever seen a medical gentle- 
man taking so active a part in a case before ?— 
No. 

3082. Have you ever seen or heard in court 
a gaol or hospital official of 13 or 14 years’ stand- 
ing, state on oath that three medical gentlemen 
of long standing were guilty of absolute incapa- 
city and thereby gave a patient no chance for his 
life on the treatment of the case ? — No. 

3083. Did you say to any gentleman in Liver- 
pool that Mandeville was a great scoundrel and 
deserved what he got? — No. I may have used 
words to that effect. 


Warder Mooney, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. Roiian. 

3084. You were warder in Tullamore prison 
when Mr. Mandeville was confined there? — 
Yes. 

3U85. Do you remember the evening that 
Mr. Mandeville’s clothes were taken away? — 
Yes. 

3086. "Was it you brought the suit of prison 
clothes to the cell ? — Yes. 

3087. Now, when you went to the cell with 
the other warders was the gas lighting in the 
cell ?— Yes. 

3088. How long were you there altogether? 
— I suppose about five or 10 minutes. 

3089. Was there any serious resistance on Mr. 
Mandeville’s part?— No. 

3090. Now, on the 22nd of December did you 
enter the cell where John Mandeville was con- 
fined, with Dr. Ridley? — Yes. 

3091. Did you see the doctor attempt to ex- 
amine Mr. Mandeville ? — I did. 

3092. What did Mr. Mandeville do ? — He 
would not allow him to examine him, and said 
that there was no necessity to assault him. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Batringlun. 

2093. You are a long time in the prison ser- 
vice ? — I am over twelve years. 

3094. When the governor and warders pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Mandeville’s cell where were you? 
— I think I was second within the cell. 

3095. Did you close the door, or had you the 
clothes with you ? — I brought the clothes with 
me from mv own store. 

3096. When were you informed that on attack 
was going to be made on Mr. Mandeville? — I 
think it was some time before 8 o’clock, I was told 
1 was wanted in the prison. 

3097. You had gone off duty for the evening? 
— Yes. 

3098. What hour? — Six or half-past 6 o’clock. 

3099. And some of the other warders had gone 
home ? — Yes. 

3100. W ere you asleep when you were called ? 
— No, I was not asleep. 

3101. Was the gas lighting in the rest of the 
gaol as well as Mr. Mandeville’s cell ?— Yes, it is 
never put out till 8.30. 

3102. Now, will you swear that this was not 
after half-past eight? — Yes. 

3103. How 
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Warder Mooney. 


[ Continued. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

3103. How do you know? — Well, I knew the 
gas was not out ; that is one good reason. 

3104. And was it that you had an opportunity 
of seeing the gas in other cells besides this ? — 
Certainly. 

3105. How did you know? — I knew it was 
not up to the time for putting it out. 

3106. Had you an opportunity of seeing 
whether the gas was or was not lighting in any 
other cell ? — I did not go into any other cell, but 
I could see the gas from the outside ; of course 
it is not necessary for me to go to any cell to see 
whether it is in or not, for I know when it is put 
out. 

3107. And is that your only reason for being 
convinced that the gas was lighting ? — It is. 

3108. Will you pledge your oath that neither 
the governor or chief-warder Bartley approached 
the door before you went there and lit the 
gas ? — I will, because we all went there 
together. 

3109. Were you on parade? — Yes. 

3110. Was it on the parade you got the clothes ? 
No, I had them on my arm on parade. 

3111. Who opened the door of the cell?- -The 
chief warder. 

3112. The governor swore that he was next 
the chief warder, was it true?— 1 think I was 
next the door. 

3113. On your oath, is there hard labour in 
Tullamore? — There is sack making. 


Mr. Harrington — continued. 

3114. Twenty -four sacks in the day ? — Yes. 

3115. Do prisoners who are not on hard labour 
get that work? — Yes. 

3116. Is there not stone breaking in Tulla- 
more ? — No. 

3117. Is there crank work in Tullamore gaol? 
— A crank pump. 

3118. And that is considered hard labour ? — 
Hard labour prisoners work it. 

3119. While Mr. Mandeville was being 
stripped, did you hear him say anything about 
any particular article of his clothing ? — No. 

3120. He did not like to part with them, and 
he said nothing about the indecency of taking 
off his shirt? — I did not hear him say any- 
thing. 

3121. Who removed the articles from the cell? 
— All the articles I saw removed was the stool 
by the chief warder. 

3122. Why were these articles removed ? — I 
cannot tell. 

3123. Is it because they were in the way ? — l 
suppose so. 

3124. Was it not that they were afraid that 
the prisoner might defend himself? — 1 know I 
was not a bit afraid. 

3125. Was Warder Wilson engaged in that 
party ? — Yes. 

3126. You never heard him discussing how 
Mr. Mandeville should be treated? — I never 
heard anything about it. 


Mr. John Pieece, j.p., called in ; and Examined. 


Mr. Honan. 

3127. You area visiting justice of Tullamore 
Prison? — Yes. 

3128. Do you remember two or three months 
ago being in the Imperial Hotel, Dublin? — 
Yes. 

3129. Did you see Mr. John Mandeville at 
breakfast ? — Yes. 

3130. I believe you saw him on one occasion 
in the prison ? — Certainly, one. 

3131. When you went over to him what did 
he say to you ? — I said I- was very glad to see 
him there and not in gaol. 

3132. Did he receive you with politeness? — 
He did. 

3133. Did you breakfast together? — Yes, at 
his suggestion. 

3134. Were you talking to him about bis prison 
treatment ? — Yes. 

3135. Did you ask him if he had any com- 
plaint ? — I did. I knew that during his incarcera- 
tion he never made any complaint, but that, 
perhaps, after bis liberation he might say what 
he would not say while in. 

3136. What did he say then ? — He said he had 
no complaint. 

3137. Did he say whether he attached blame 
to anyone ? — None whatever. 

The Coroner. 

3138. What did he say? — He said any punish- 
ment he got was brought on himself. 

3139. When you were there at breakfast, did 
some of his friends come in?— A great number. 

373. 


The Coroner — continued. 

3140. - Did he introduce you to them? — He 
did. 

3141. How did he introduce you ? — As one of 
the cruel justices of Tullamore Gaol, or some 
words to that effect. 

3142. Did you part on very friendly terms? 
— Certainly. 

Cross-examined by The MacDermot. 

3143. How many visiting justices are there? 
— I don’t know. 

3144. Tell me those whom you know? — Mr. 
Charleton, Mr. Digby, Mr. Browne, Mr. Good- 
body, and Mr. Foxhall. 

3145. Is there a Catholic amongst them? — I 
think not. 

3146. Where do you live?— In Tullamore. 

3147. Where does Mr. Browne live? — In the 
town. 

3148. Where does Mr. Foxhall? — Five or six 
miles from the town. 

3149. Mr. Goodbody? — He lives about six 
miles. 

3 150. Where does Mr. Ridley live ? — He 
lives in the town. 

3151. Where were you on the 19th November? 
— I cannot tell. 

3152. You are accustomed to be. examined in 
courts of justice ? — -Often examined as a land 
valuer ? — Yes. 

3153. Was anyone present when Mr. Mande- 
ville chatted at breakfast ? — A lot of people. 

M 3154. Can 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

3154. Can you tell mo the name of any? — I 
could not. 

3155. Was it before anyone came in that you 
began the chat about the prison ? — The moment 
we met. 

3156. Were you here in the Court for the 
last three or four days ? — I was here. 

3157. Do you not know that statement of 
yours that he had made no complaint, was not 
true ? — No. 

3158. Do you know that he complained in 
prison that they called on him to clean his own 
cell ? — I heard it. 

3159. Do you know he complained of being 
compelled to wear prison clothes? — I heard it- 

3160. He said to you, of his own accord, that 
he had never made any complaint in prison ? — 
He never complained to me. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

3161. Did he say to you that he never made a 
complaint in prison, or that he never complained 
to you ? — I asked him had he any complaint to 
make of us as justices, and be said be had not. 

3162. He said any punishment he got he 
brought on himself? — Yes. 

3163. He described you as one of the cruel 
justices of Tullamore ? — Yes, in a joking way. 

3164. He told you he had no complaint to 
make? — Yes. 

3165. And the substance of what he said was 
that he had no complaint to make against you as 
justice? — Yes; I wanted to see myself right. 
He never made any complaint to me of his treat- 
ment in prison. I believe the reason we are 
appointed as visiting justices is because we are 
the justices close to the prison, and most likely to 
attend. 


Mr. Brown, j.p. ; Examined. 


Mr. Honan. 

3166. You are also one of the visiting justices? 
— I am. 

3167. Do you remember about the 8th of 
November seeing Mr. Mandeville wheu Mr. 
Eidley’s father was with you ? — I saw him about 
that time in his cell. 

3168. Did you ask him whether he had aDy 
complaints to make ? — I did. 

3169. What did he reply? — Nothing what- 
ever. 

3170. Had you and Mr. Ridley a conversa- 
tion with him on general subjects ? — We had. 

3171. And the only other occasion you saw 
him was on the 6th December? — Yes. 

3172. You were then in company with Mr. 
Ridley, Mr. Goodbody, and Mr. Digby ? — 
Yea. 

3173. Did you on that occasion also ask him if 
he had any complaint to make? — fie said he had 
none whatever, out he asked me about my arm, 
which he saw was unwell. 

3174. On both these occasions did you see 
him in fair health ? — Yes, as far as 1 saw. 

3175. Did you see anything different in him 
than from the time you saw him first ? — No. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Harrington. 

3176. He did not appear to you to be in any 
extent altered ? — No. 

3177. When you saw him first, was he in his 
own clothes ? — Yes. 

3178. And the prison clothes made no altera- 
tion in him? — None whatever; physically 
speaking. 

3179. From what you saw of him do you think 
he would be likely to complain if he had not 
proper reason to complain ? — No, I should not 
say so. 

3180. Did he appear to you to he that 
description of man who would be fond of malin- 
gering in gaol ? — Oh, I could not say. 

3181. Were you sent for by the governor at 
any time ? — I received a letter requesting me to 
go to the gaol. 

3182. Where did you receive the letter, do 
you remember ? — I was collecting rents at the 
time. 

3183. Do you recollect the reason of your 
being sent for at the time was to enforce Mr. 
Mandeville to clean his own cell? — I do not. 


Mr. Reginald Digby, j.p.; Examined. 


Mr. Honan. 

3184. Were you with Mr. O’Brien on the 2nd 
November ? — Yes. 

3185. And with Mr. Mandeville on the 6th 
December ? — Yes. 


Mr. Ronan — continued. 

3186. How was Mr. Mandeville looking? — 
Well. 

3187. Was he asked in any one’s presence had 
he any complaints to make, and what did he 
reply? — That he had no complaints whatever. 
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Mr. James P. Goodbody, j.p., of Clara ; Examined. 


Mr. Roiian. 

3188. You are one of the visiting justices ? — 
Yes. 

3189. I believe the first occasion you saw Mr. 
Mandeville was about the 10th November? — 

I think that was about the date. 

3190. He was in his cell? — Yes. 

3191. As far as your observations would go, 
he appeared to be in good health? — He appeared 
to be in good health. I had a considerable chat 
with him. 

3192. Did you ask him if he had any com- 
plaint to make ? — I did. 

3193. What did he say? — He said he had 
none. 

3194. Did you sec him about the 19th Novem- 
ber ? — I did. 

3195. Did you inquire if he had any com- 
plaints ? — Yes. 

3196. What reply did you receive? — I don’t 
know, but I know he only complained once on 
that occasion; we had a conversation about 
diarrheea. 

3197. When you had the conversation about 
diarrheea did he say anything about treatment. ? 
I particularly asked him had he any complaints 
to make about the doctor or the governor, or 
were they kind to him ; and he said they were. 

3198. Did you see hini again about the 1st 
December, and again on the 6th December? — 
Yes. 

3199. On both of these occasions did you ask 
him had he any complaints ? — He said he had no 
complaints. 

3200. Did you see him again on the 19th or 
22nd? — T. was there both on the 19th and 
22nd. 

3201. On that occasion was he in the punish- 
ment cell? — No, I never saw him in the punish- 
ment cell. 

3202. On that occasion had he a complaint to 
make ? — No. 

3203. Did you observe any change in his ap- 
pearance? — No; I thought he was a very fine 
man when he went in, and the last time I saw 
him I thought he was a very fine man. 

Cross-examined by Mr. U arrington. 

3204. Visiting justices, Mr. Goodbody, are 
not in the habit of sending to the press anything 
about their visits ?— No ; I never sent anything 
to the papers for political purposes. 

3205. Did you ever send any communication 
to a friend in connection with Mr. Mandeville’s 
treatment to be used for political purposes? — I 
don’t think I did. 

3206. Did you write to any political friends in 
England any letters about Mr. Mandeville’s 
treatment in Tullamore ? — I don’t think so. 

3207. Did you know Mr. Albert Peace ? — I 
never saw him in my life. I heard of Alfred 
Peace, but I did not know Albert. 

3208. Do you know that a communication was 
published in a York newspaper, giving you as an 
authority as to the treatment of prisoners ? — I 
never heard of it. 

3209. Direct or indirect, did you hold any 


Mr. Harrington — continued, 
communication with him? — I never heard of the 
man. I don’t know the man anyway. 

3210. Do you know Mr. Alfred Peace? — I 
do. 

3211. He is a member of the same family. 
The uncle and he, you are aware, don’t agree in 
politics ? — I believe they don’t. 

3212. You know Mr. Albert Peace is a Glad- 
stonian Member of Parliament? — ( Reading from 
the newspapers.') Yes. 

3213- Do you know that Mr. Alfred Peace is 
opposed to his nephew in politics? — I know that 
he is not a Gladstonian. 

3214. Had you ever any communication with 
Mr. Alfred Peace?— I don’t know that I ever 
wrote him a letter on such a subject. 

3215. Have you ever written him a letter at 
all ? — I have. 

3216. Did you ever get a copy of the “York 
Herald”? — To my knowledge I have never seen 
the paper. 

3217. Did you ever write to Mr. Alfred Peace 
of the treatment of political prisoners in Tulla- 
more ? — I don’t believe I did. 

3218. And it would not be true if he had given 
you as his authority for the treatment of prisoners 
in a communication which he sent to the “ York 
Herald”? — L could not answer that question, 
but I wish to explain that 1 believe I never 
wrote a letter to him on political subjects, but I 
will not swear. 

3219. Do on remember the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin having been present in Tullamore ? — 
Yes. 

3220. Has it come in any way to your know- 
ledge that a statement attributed to you with 
reference to the treatment of prisoners in Tulla- 
more, was used in a York paper? — No. 

3221. Y'ou had correspondence with Arthur 
Peace ? — 1 think I had about half-a-dozen letters 
from him. 

3222. Now, would you pledge yourself that 
none of these letters you made any reference to 
the prisoners in Tullamore? — To the best of my 
recollection, no. 

3223. You visited the gaol on other days be- 
side those you mentioned ? -I did. 

3224. Did you visit Mr. Mandeville whilst on 
punishment ? — No. I visited him every time I 
went to the gaol, except once. I don’t know 
whether lie was on punishment or not. 

3225. Is not it customary with the governor 
to tell you when a prisoner is on punishment? — 
Not when visiting a prison. 

3226. Do you know any of the justices who 
visited Mr. Mandeville while in the punishment 
cell ? — N o. 

Mr. Honan. 

3227. Did you ever use information derived 
by you in your capacity as visiting justice for 
party or political puvposee? — Certainly not. 

3228. You said that you did not know that 
Mr. Mandeville was on punishment. You mean 
by that that when you visited you did not know 
he was on punishment ? — Yes. 


373. 
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Dr. Moore ; 

Mr. Morphy. 

3229. You are a physician practising in Dub- 
lin ? — I am. 

3230. "What are your qualifications? — I am a 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of Dublin, 
a Fellow of the King and Queen’s Colleges of 
Physicians, &c. 

3231. Have you any public appointment in 
Dublin ? — I have the Meath Hospital and County 
Dublin Infirmary. 

3232. How many patients are there in that 
hospital ? — One hundred or one hundred and 
twenty. 

3233. How long have you held that position? 
— Thirteen years. 

3234. Besides that, have you held other public 
appointments in Dublin ? — For the same period 
I have been one of the physicians to the Cork- 
street Fever Hospital, Dublin. 

3235. I believe you also edit the only medical 
journal published in Ireland? — Yes. 

3236. I believe you had some connexion with 
the late Dr. Ridley ? — He was related to my first 
wife. 

3237. You knew him? — Yes. 

3238. Did you read any newspaper reports of 
the evidence given at this inquest?— I read the 
medical evidence throughout. 

The Coroner. 

3239. From the daily papers ? — Yes. 

3240. No particular paper ? — The “ Express ” 
and “ Freeman’s Journal.” 

Mr. Morphy. 

3241. Have you also read a shorthand note of 
the evidence given here up to this? — I have. 

3242. When was that transcript submitted to 
you ? — Wednesday afternoon. 

3243. You read the evidence of Dr. M'Craith ? 
—I did. 

3244. Dr. M'Craith said that on Friday, 6th 
July, Mr. Mandeville arrived at his house in the 
town at about two or three o’clock in the day 
with muffler round his neck. He asked him 
what was the matter with him, and he said he 
was suffering from sore throat. He said he 
ordered him a gargle, recommended him to go 
home, inhale warm water, and take nourishment. 
He says the following morning he went to Mr. 
Mandeville’s house. He could not articulate ; he 
had to write what he had to say. The glands 
werehardand swollen. He drove back to town and 
brought out some leeches. They applied leeches 
to his neck, and they afterwards sent to Fermoy 
for leeches. You have read all this? — 1 have. 

3245. Dr. Cremen arrived at 2.30 on Sa- 
turday. They gave the iron tincture, muri- 
ate of iron and potash, and other sweating 
draughts. He said that on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning he was punctured with an ex- 


Examined. 

Mr. Morphy — continued, 
ploring needle. Did you read also the evidence 
of Dr. Cremen and Dr. O’Neill ? — I did. 

3246. Now, have you from reading the evi- 
dence formed any opinion as to what he was 
suffering from, and how he should be treated ? — 

I have no hesitation in saying, from the evidence 
of those men, I am able to form an opinion as to 
what he was suffering from. 

3247. Now, dealing with the evidence that you 
have read and Dr. M'Craith’s statement, and Dr. 
O’Neill’s, you say that you know what the 
nature of the case was, and the remedies that 
ought to be applied in your opinion. ? — The case, 

I believe, was one of diffuse cellular inflammation 
about the mouth. It is also called phlegmonous 
erysipelas. 

3248. What were the symptoms as described 
by these gentlemen that led you to that con- 
clusion? — First the complaint of sore throat; 
second, the swelling in the back part of the 
mouth ; third, the enlargement of the glands in 
the upper part of the neck. 

3249. Having considered the evidence of these 
gentlemen, what in your opinion would be proper 
treatment of the case at the stage described by 
Dr. M'Craith on Friday ?— I would have put the 
patient on strengtheniug or tonic-supporting and 
stimulating treatment, and I would have had the 
benefit of a surgical operation. I would have 
advised at once the making of free incisions 
where the tension was externally greatest. 

3250. Have you had patients of that descrip- 
tion under your charge? — 1 have. 

3251. Did you as a physician endeavour to find 
out what the cause of Mr. iMandeville’s death was? 
— Most undoubtedly. 

3252. Dr. M'Craith said some short time before 
this Mr. Mandeville came to him and complained 
of sore throat, and he gave him a gargle, without 
an examination. Now was that a proper thing 
for a physician to do ? — I am sorry to say I think 
not. 

3253. Mr. Mandeville asked him for a cough 
mixture, and he gave it to him without examina- 
tion ; was that right? — No. 

3254. On Saturday, 7th July, Drs. M'Craith 
and O’Neill applied some leeches to this poor 
gentleman’s mouth, inside under the tongue ; was 
that proper treatment under the circumstances 
they described the patient at that time? — I do 
not think so, for two reasons : First, it is always 
difficult to check the bleeding from leech bites 
inside the mouth, and especially so when the 
parts are congested, and with the swelling as 
described the second application of leeches was 
contra indicated. You see this throat affection is 
a marked form of erysipelas. 

3255. Did you approve of the using of leeches? 
— Yes, externally. 

3256. Besides the danger of leeches, would 

the 
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Mr. Morphy — continued, 
the use of the knife be more effective? — It would 
not inside, but outside the objection to the use 
of the knife internally in the mouth is the risk 
of hemorrhage which could not be controlled. 

3257. Dr. M‘Craith says lie was swollen under 
the jaw: Dr. Cremen says the swelling was at 
the parotid gland. Upon this Saturday you read 
the description by Dr. Cremen and Dr. O’Neill, 
what, in your opinion, would that indicate ? — A 
serious interference with the blood ; in other 
words, the blood would not be there in its proper 
quantity. 

3258. What would that indicate with respect 
to the throat through which the air gets into the 
lungs ? — That the air was getting in with great 
difficulty. 

3259. Tou read the account of the temperature 
and breathing and pulse of Mr. Mandeville, 
described by those doctors; what would they 
indicate in your opinion ? — I was struck by what 
is called by the word correlation. That corre- 
lation showed that the patient was suffering from 
fever of medium intensity. 

3260. Having read the evidence of Dr. Cremen, 
were there any symptoms which as described would 
indicate a fatal termination of the case ? — I con- 
sidered that Mr. Mandeville was dangerously ill 
but not hopelessly. 

3261. Would you not consider whether the 
incisions ought to have been applied before or 
after that period ? — Before that period. 

3262. Now, Doctor, can you indicate from 
your reading of the case when they ought to have 
been applied? — On the earliest opportunity on 
Friday, and even then perhaps it was too late- 

3263. What is the technical term for an affec- 
tion of this sort ? — Angina. 

3264. What does it mean ?- — Strangling. 

3265. Did you consider whether or not the 
mode of getting rid of this is to remove the 
pressure ? — Certainly. 

3266. It was said here that like a man who 
was being strangled that the right remedy was 
to cut the rope ; do you agree in that ? — The 
analogy of Dr. Barr is a good one. 

3267. Men sound and healthy are liable to this 
form of disease that you have described'/ — They are. 

3268. And what are the predisposing causes ? 
— Epidemic influence, scarlatina, defective sani- 
tary arrangements, bad habits, over drinking or 
over eating ; these are the predisposing causes. 
An exciting cause is the introduction into the 
system of certain virus or poison. 

3269. In your opinion, could this virus or 
poison exist from November to July without 
being developed ? — Nine days is the period of in- 
cubation ; I tested it in my own practice. 

3270. Would, or would not, exposure to cold 
tend to develop this affection '< — I mentioned 
only four of those predisposing causes, and there 
are many others. 

3271. Nine days is the period of incubation of 
this virus ? — Y es. 

3272. Mr. Mandeville was in Tullaraore prison, 
and discharged on the 24th of December. In 
your opinion, having regard to the account of 
his fatal illness, could that have any connection 
with his imprisonment ? — In my opinion, it had 
no possible connection with it. 
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3273. If a gentleman had over-exercise in 
public speaking, would that be any cause of a 
disease of that sort ? — Over-exercise in public 
speaking might be another predisposing cause. 

3274. Now, it has been proved that Mr. 
Mandeville was out for a considerable portion of 
the night of Monday, 2nd of July ; would that, 
in your opinion, have any effect in causing this 
disease of which he died ? — I have no doubt it 
would develop the disease, and have a very 
prejudical effect. 

3275. Now, it was prored here also, that some 
days before that he was complaining of toothache ; 
would that indicate that a particular virus was 
still working in the system? — That was one of 
the symptoms characteristic of erysipelas about 
the throat. 

3276. Mr. Mandeville was incarcerated on the 
31st October. About the 7th November he 
weighed 16 stone 2 lbs., and about the 15th 
he weighed 16 stone; if this treatment wa3 
causing any real mischief to his system, could 
he have kept up his weight to that standard ? — 

No, 

3277. Mr. Mandeville was a man of large 
physique, and in your opinion are such men good 
subjects for these unsanitary attacks ? — Certainly 
not, but this is simply an opinion. 

3278. I presume that in a man of his habits 
there is more matter to be affected than there 
would in a spare man, and the inflammation would 
cause greater tension, would it not? — Yes. 

3279. There would be more matter for the 
inflammation to operate on, and it would cause 
greater pressure ? — Certainly. 

3280. In that case, the remedies applied should 
be more prompt than in the case of a spare man? 
— Undoubtedly. 

3281. Dr. M'Craith said that either on Satur- 
day night or Sunday morning be opened some 
portion with an exploring needle ; was that an 
operation that should have been performed? — 
For diagnostic purposes, perhaps yes, but for 
other reasons, not. 

3282. Assuming that an operation of that por- 
tion of the throat was necessary, would an ex- 
ploring needle be the proper instrument to use 
for it? — He could not see the pharynx ; the swell- 
ing must have been so great as to conceal it from 
view. 

3283. As a matter of fact, is not the pharynx 
behind the uvula? — Certainly. 

3284. Is there such a word as the pillar of the 
pharynx ? — I do not know. 

3285. Have you ever heard of it ? — I heardi 
of it here to-day. 

3286. Not before to-day ? — No. 

3287. From the evidence you have hoard, what 
conclusion have you drawn as to what caused this 
poor gentleman’s death? — I should think that 
he died of interference with the air supply of the- 
blood, which would affect the brain, the heart,, 
and the veinous system generally. 

Cross-examined by The MacDermol. 

3288 Will you tell me what is meant by the 
pillar of the pharynx? — The outside portion in 
front of the tonsil. 

M 3 3289. The 
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The MacDermot — continued. 

3289. The pillar is the outride portion of the 
internal formation? — Yes. 

3290. L suppose you say, Doctor, a medical 
gentleman who attended a patient from the time 
lie got ill up to his death could form a more 
adequate opinion than a man who had not that 
opportunity ? — Certainly, as a rule, yes. 

3291. You said that when Dr. M'Craith gave 
a gargle to a patient that he knew previously as 
a patient he did wrong in doing so without an 
examination. Did he act injudiciously ’ — Cer- 
tainly. 

3292. In giving. a simple gargle? — Yes. 

3293. Or giving a cough mixture ? — Yes. 

3294. You say if you had been there and if 

ou had the benefit of surgical opinion you would 

ave made free incisions on the outside? — 

Yes. 

3295. If the surgeon was there and advised it 
not to be done, would you do it ? — Under no 
circumstances would I operate myself. I am a 
physician. 

3296. If there was a surgeon there who gave 
it as his opinion that it was not advisable, would 
you do it ? — I would not do it. 

3297. World you direct him to do it? — No. 

3298. You said yon would adopt tonic treat- 
ment, I suppose beef-tea, brandy, milk, prepara- 
tion of iron? — I say my treatment would be 
threefold. 

3299. Do you think if when a patient is 
suffering considerably this treatment is always 
necessary ? — It is not necessary, as a rule. 

3300. It was sworn to by the doctors who 
attended the patient that the application of 
leeches gave great relief. Am you sure that it 
injured the patient? — I am sure it did. 

3301. Why ? — First of all, the hemorrhage 
depressed him, although it gave him relief. It 
gave relief to the vein of. the blood, but it ulti- 
mately had an injurious effect. 

3302. I think you said the description given 
by Mrs. Mandeville was vei'y important? — Yes. 

3303. You said that that was a symptom of the 
disease ? — Yes. 

3304. I suppose, in addition to that first com- 
plaint of sore throat and difficulty of swallowing, 
did you consider that a collateral symptom 7 — 
Yes, it would indicate that the disease had com- 
menced. 

3305. Now, supposing three physicians swore 
they saw a portion of the pharynx, would you 
take it on yourself to say they did not? — Only 
one of them swore it. 

3306. Now, doctor, supposing a man was broken 
down in health, would he be more susceptible of 
that disease ? — It does not follow. 


The MacDermot — continued. 

3307. But as a rule? — As a rule, yes; but 
the strongest are sometimes prostrated by that 
disease. 

3308. Each of the three doctors swore that he 
had not died from suffocation. I suppose as- 
phyxia would be the proper name for suffocation? 
— Yes. 

3309. You eay that interference with tho air 
supply to the blood had the effect of affecting 
the brain? — Yes. 

3310. Would that cause wandering of mind? 
—Yes. 

3311. Now, if any of the medical gentlemen 
swore he did not die of suffocation would you con- 
tradict them? — I wish to explain that the inter- 
ference with the blood supply to the brain has a 
great influence over the supply of blood to the 
heart, and this may lead to a stoppage of - the heart’s 
action. Interference with the blood supply to the 
brain has a paralysing effect on the nervous supply 
of the heart, tending to stop the heart’s action. 

3312. What would you consider a very rapid 
decomposition of the body to indicate? — It indi- 
cates the presence in the system of some very 
violent poison. 

3313. Would the presence of very violent 
poison in the system, render disease more danger- 
ous than a less violent attack ? — Certainly. 

3314. Have you not said rapid decomposition 
indicates the presence of very violent poison in 
the system ? — I may have ; there are many causes 
of decomposition, one of these is the presence of 
violent poison in the system, and one is intem- 
perate habits from which may be indicated chronic 
disease, and it may iudicate the presence of blood 
poisoning known as urmmia. It would also indicate 
that a person has been exposed to high tem- 
perature. The causes of decomposition are 
numerous. 

3315. Jn this case did i not indicate the pre- 
sence of very violent poison in the system ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Morphy. 

3316. You said you would call in a surgeon to 
perform the operation in these cases ? — Yes. 

3317. Ave you certain that that is the course 
that ought to be taken? — Yes. 

3318. You have no doubt but that would be 
the proper treatment ? — No doubt. 

3319. When you refer to a surgeon who would 
operate, you are a physician who ao not operate ? 
— Yes. 

3320. If Mr. Mandeville complained of sore 
throat in Tullaraore in November and December 
1887, could that have any connexion with the 
sore throat of which he died? — None whatever. 
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Gentlemen of the Jury, — At the end of this 
rather protracted inquiry I should first express 
my great regret that Mr. John Mandeville, 
a gentleman 1 had not the pleasure of knowing, 
except by repute, but who, from all I cau 
learn, was a man of splendid physique, and was 
socially a very estimable character, should have 
been cut off in the prime of his life by the 
disease which caused his death on the 8th July. 
Gentlemen, you are empanelled here for the 
purpose of ascertaining the cause of Mr. John 
Maude ville’s death; and gentlemen, if it were not 
for a tragic occurrence that occurred on Friday 
last, I should be disposed to characterise the 
causing of this enquiry as a grotesque farce in 
which my learned friend. The MacDermot, was 
acting a leading part. Gentlemen, Mr. John 
Mandeville died on the 8th July, and he died 
beyond allquestionof diffuse cellular inriammation 
of the throat, and you have heard a great deal of 
medical and other evidence, as to the nature of 
the affection and how it operated on Mr. John 
Mandeville ; and, gentlemen, you can have no 
doubt that the true cause of death was this 
cellular inflammation of the throat. It appears 
to me, that the farce The MacDermot is taking a 
leading part in, is that Mr. John Mandeville, hav- 
ing died by the visitation of the Almighty, The 
MacDermot is appealing from that decree of the 
Supreme Being to you as a jury assembled here 
in Mitchelstown ; because, gentlemen, when you 
come to weigh the evidence, and when you give 
your verdict, having regard to the fact that you 
are giving it on your oath, and that you cannot 
give it for the purpose of satisfying the wishes 
of Mr. William O’Brien, or of Mrs. Mandeville, 
or of any other person, but that you must find 
your verdict satisfied on your oaths us to the 
cause of this mau’s death. Gentlemen, if you 
weigh i he evidence I have no doubt as to the 
conclusion you must come to, and the only ver- 
dict you can find is that Mr. Mandeville died oa 
the 8th July, from the inflammatory attack in 
his throat. I think, when you come to weigh 
the evidence, you must come to the conclusion 
that notliing that occurred in the treatment of 
Mr. Mandeville in Tullamore Prison, or else 
where, had the slightest effect upon his general 
health, and I hope to demonstrate to you that 
that is so. Gentlemen, we have had a great deal 
of medical testimony here. We have had the 
evidence of Dr. M'Craith, and I regret 
extremely that Dr. M'Craith was not here to 
listen to the evidence that was given as to his 
treatment of the patient- I don’t for a moment 
wish to impute to Dr. M‘G'rait.h that he wilfully 
mistreated Mr. Mandeville. I am quite certain 
that he and Dr. O’Neill treated Mr. Mandeville 
according to their lights ; but my case is, that 
the lights of Dr. M‘Craith and the lights of Dr 
O’Neill, in reference to the particular affectiou 
from which Mr. Mandeville was suffering, were 
very dim lights indeed. Gentlemen, Mr. Man- 
deville, subsequent to his incarceration in Tulla- 
more Prison, was here moving about amongst 
373. 


you. You saw him. You know I have no 
doubt what an active life he led. You know the 
leading part he took in any political movement 
going on iu your own district. You have heard 
from Mr. 'William O’Brien the leading part he 
took at several meetings mentioned by Mr. 
William O’Brien. You know he was a speaker 
at several meetings, and I have no doubt you are 
aware of other meetings he attended which were 
not included, because we were not keeping up 
espionage on the conduct of Mr. Mandeville 
since he left Tullamore Prison ; but beyond all 
question Mr. Mandeville was going about as he 
used before he ever went to Tullamore, taking 
part in the movement against the Leahy Tax, 
and taking an active part in it. Well, what 
happens? On Monday, 2nd July, Mr. Mande- 
ville, then suffering from an affection deposed to 
by his wife, Mrs. Mandeville, this pain in his 
jaw or in his tooth. Of course, anybody who 
has a pain in the jaw it is localised over or under 
some tooth, but beyond all doubt Mr. Mande- 
ville, on the 2nd July, upon the testimony of 
Mrs- Mandeville was suffering in this way. He 
goes to Fermoy ; and, gentlemen, it is a singular 
thing that none of the persons who were 
associated with him from the early moniing of 
the 2nd July until the early morning of the 3rd 
July have been produced here to account for his 
movements or conduct during that interval. He 
was met at-two o’clock or half-past two o’clock 
in the morning, apparently returning to Mitchels- 
town. Having been met by Mr. Therry he re- 
turned to Fermoy, and we have the evidence of 
Mrs. Mandeville that he did not reach his own 
home until an advanced hour of the morning, 
considerably after four o’clock, because I know 
it takes at least an hour and 20 minutes to 
drive from Fermoy to Mitohelatown. Having 
had that pain oil the 2nd, and previous to the 
2nd., he had it on the 3rd Mrs. .Vlandeville tells 
us, and on the following day he was prevented 
going to the Board of Guardians, and on the 
next’day he felt so affected that he goes to Dr. 
M'Craith. Now, Dr. M'Craith had a fortnight 
previously prescribed a gargle for some affection 
of Mr. Mandeville’s throat. ; and he had done 
that without taking the ordinary precaulion 
which a physician of experience ought to have 
taken of examining and trying to discover what 
cause of the evil he was then endeavouring to 
remedy. There are several affections of the 
throat, and one treatment may be suitable for 
one affection, and it may require a totally 
different treatment for another. But Mr. 
M'Craith, in an off-hand sort of way, dealing 
with Mr. Mandeville who, he would say, was in 
a debilitated state, be treated him without 
making the most superficial examination of the 
affection «ith which he proposed to deal. A few 
days afterwards Mr. Mandeville, apparently 
having some affection which caused him to cough, 
applies to Dr. M'Craith to give him a cough 
mixture. I submit to you that Dr. M'Craith 
was wanting in his professional duty to Mr. 

M 4 Mandeville 
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Mandeville if he prescribed without examining 
what was the exciting cause of that, particular 
affection ; because, gentlemen, knowing before 
that he had complained of his throat, this mixture 
which was supposed to work on the system would 
have been useless. Giving a prescription of f 
gargle for his throat, his asking for a cough mix- 
ture, would excite in any man’s mind an anxiety 
to know what Mr. Mandeville was suffering 
from. Upon the Friday Mr. Mandeville feeling 
a swelling in his throat goes to Dr. M'Craith, 
and Dr. M'Craith gave him an examination 
which he described here, and all the doctors who 
have been examined here, have agreed that, it 
was the first duty of a physician, dealing with an 
affection of that- sort, to have put certain queries 
to the patient to ascertain what was the origin of 
the affection which he proposed to treat, ana how 
he could have acquired it ; I got a very singular 
answer from Dr. M'Craith when I asked him 
had he made this inquiry He said no, and I asked 
him why he did not, and he told me he did not like 
to insult the man by asking whether he had been 
out the night before. What was the meaning of 
that as showing the condition of the mind of Dr. 
M'Craith at the time he commenced to treat Mr. 
Mandeville for this throat affection. Does it not 
show beyond all question that from the time Dr. 
M'Craith commenced to treat Mr. Mandeville, 
that he attributed his the" condition to some 
exposure to cold, and his failure to make any 
inquiry as to whether he had been suffering for 
any length of time from this affection, his failing 
to make any observation on the condition which 
he describes Mr. Mandeville to have been in 
from the time he left Tullamore until the 6th 
•duly, is proof conclusive to my mind, and I 
think it will be proof conclusive to yours, that 
on the 6th July, when Dr. M'Craith commenced 
to treat Mr. Mandeville for this affection, that 
he was satisfied from his abstaining to make in- 
quiry into the cause of the disease, and his sav- 
ing that he did not want to insult him, that the 
man exposed himself by being out at night. It 
is proof conclusive to my mind that Dr. M'Craith 
was satisfied that the peculiar acute affection 
from which he found Mr. Mandeville suffering 
■on that occasion was due to exposure, and no- 
thing else. He very properly sent Mr. Mande- 
ville home to keep his bed. I don’t quarrel 
with the treatment of Dr. M'Craith in sending 
Mr. Mandeville home, but what I do say is this, 
that from the diagnosis made by Dr. M'Craith on 
that occasion, taking it now with the evidence of 
the other medical men that you have had, including 
Dr. Cremen, I will submit to you that if any- 
thing could have been done for Mr. Mandeville 
the omisssion was on the part of Dr. M'Craith 
when he made that first diagnosis of Mr. Mande- 
ville’s case, and he ought then and there have 
adopted the remedies which were since suggested 
as the proper remedies by Dr. Barr, by Dr. 
Moore, and joined by Dr. Cremen. Dr. M'Craith 
does not appear to have had sufficient confidence, 
or to have had sufficient knowledge of the par- 
ticular subject with which he was dealing. He 
then calls in upon the following morning, instead 
of taking prompt remedies that night as would 
have been the proper course for an acute affec- 
tion of this sort. He waits until he is sent for 
the next morning. Mr. Mandeville had rapidly 


grown worse during the night, and Dr. M'Craith 
instead of adopting these prompt measures sug- 
gested by the other physicians when he found the 
nature of the affection, if he was awaro of the 
character of the remedies, or how they ought to 
be applied at all, hut —I am rather doubtful — but 
I think you will be satisfied upon the evidence 
now, that at all events, Mr. Mandeville would 
have had a chance for liis life if these remedies 
had been applied when Dr. M'Craith first saw 
him, and you must be satisfied with the evidence 
of Dr. Cremen that when he saw him his condition 
was a hopeless one. Remedies may be good if 
applied at a certain time, but no good when the 
patient has gone too far. Hut nuw we have the 
evidence of the three doctors who attended him. 
Dr. O’Neill was called in on the morning of 
Saturday, and 1 think the most painful thing 
that has occurred during this inquiry, is the way 
Dr. O’Neill gave his evidence here. I cannot 
see how any gentleman could commit himself to 
the statements he committed himself to. He 
purported to read from his note book things 
taken on the spot. Gentlemen, that means that 
he took the notes Irom which he purported to 
read at the bedside of the patient. He subse- 
quently qualified that by saying that he did not 
take them on the spot, but that he commenced 
writing his notes on the evening of the Satur- 
day after he returned home, and after he had 
been at least three times with the patient. 
Gentlemen, when you come to consider the 
evidence of Dr. O’Neill, and what weight you 
ought to attach to it in considering the cause of 
Mr. MandevilleV death, you will have to con- 
sider the nature of the evidence he gave with 
reference to the note on which he relied for the 
purpose of giving his evidence here. Now, what 
was that note. He swears to you he wrote on 
the Saturday evening in his notebook the con- 
dition in which he found Mr. Mandeville: "I 
saw him for the first time in his fatal illness on 
Saturday morning.” Did you ever make an 
entry in a book of an occurence which occurred 
on the date in which you were making the 
entry, and did you ever make an entry describing 
a case which had not occurred for two days after- 
wards. He states, he saw him for the first time 
in his “ fatal ” illness on Saturday morning. He 
swears that was made on Saturday eveniug. 
Nobody could believe that Dr. O’Neill’s state- 
ment as to that is accurate, and the occurrence 
is of so recent a date no possible mistake could 
have been made about it, and the only thing is. 
Dr. O’Neill has made a statement which cannot 
be supported as true. “ I saw him on Saturday 
morning the 7th instant, &c.” That portion, he 
says, gentlemen , was written on Saturday even- 
ing. Now, that illness, describing Mr. Mande- 
ville’s illness as a fatal illness, upon Saturday 
evening. I think after you give it an examina- 
tion in your own minds, you will say it is im- 
possible that any gentleman of ordinary intelli- 
gence could have used such a statement on 
Saturday evening, and the man alive at the time, 
because no illness is fatal until a man is dead, 
and no person making the entry on Saturday 
could describe the occurrence in the way that 
■ Dr. O’Neill does, as having seen him on Satur- 
day morning, 7th instant. He would sim'ply say 
Saturday. Saw Mr. Mandeville at such a time. 

Having 
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Having made use of the remedies he could not year in Liverpool than probably would come 
be certain whether he would die or not. He under the notice of Dr. M'Craith during the 
could not be sure that the remedies which ought course of his life in M itchelstown. Gentlemen, 
to have been applied and which were not — the he has given you his opinion grounded upon the 
absence of the remedies — would have allowed statements' of the symptoms exhibited by Mr. 
Mr. Mandeville to die on the Sunday. He goes Mandeville from which any medical man could 
on then to recite how upon that date he met Dr. form an opinion. Dr. Barr has given his opinion 
Cremen at 3.30 upon the Saturday, but he on the symptoms at the different stages in Mr. 
had met Dr. Cremen before the period at which Mandeville’s case, and he has furthermore-given 
he said he wrote this note, and if he wrote you the grounds upon which he has formed these 
this on the Saturday evening, do you think he opinions, and I think he has explained to yon in 
would omit to mention the visit he paid to Mr. the clearest manner the course that should be 
Mandeville on the day Dr. Cremeu attended. adopted, and explained to you why that course 
Then we have also a statement that Dr. O’Neill should be adopted, and done it in language that 
made : first, that he kept a diary and that he is intelligible to any ordinary man. You have 
had left it at home, because the particular book had to-day the benefit of the opinion of one of 
he produced was one bearing the date of 1878, the leading physicians in Dublin, a gentleman 
and when he came to be tested further he had who has held for about 14 years the position of 
no book :it all at home. It may he, that this old physician to one of the leading hospitals in 
gentleman’s memory is not as accurate as it Dublin, the Meath hospital, a gentleman who 
might have been, but he comes here to give an holds the highest degrees in medicine that can 
account of what he knows about Mr. Mandeville be held by any man in this kingdom, a gentleman 
and makes statements that cannot of reality be who is surgeon for 13 or 14 years to the Corlc- 
as aoourate as they might. Finding that, you street Fever Hospital, the largest in this country, 
may receive a good part of his evidence with at all events. He has held every office which 
great suspicion. Dr. Cremen appears on the he has mentioned to you, which shows that he 
scene at half- past three on Saturday, 7th July, would not have been selected for these offices 
He tells you that on that occasion he came to the unless he possessed a large and extended ex- 
conclusion that Mr. Mandeville would not live perience. He lias described to you the treat- 
lo'nger than Monday. He also tells you the ment to which Mr. Mandeville should have been 
treatment to which Mr. Mandeville had been subjected by the gentlemen by whom he was 
subjected was good preparatory treatment. Now, first seen ; because gentlemen, I think it has 
Dr. Cremen came to the conclusion on the Satur- at least been the evidence of Dr. Cremen, he 
day that the man could not live. He came to finding and considering that the man was mori- 
the conclusion that the symptoms had arrived at bund, practically, that the failure to treat him 
that stage that nothing could be done to save his occurred at on earlier stage of the illness. It 
life, and though he tells you he agreed with the may be, that he was so far gone that even these 
treatment of Drs. M'Craith and O'Neill up to remedies would have been vain when Dr. 
that particular time, he describes them as good M'Craith saw him ; but what I submit to you is, 
preparatory treatment ; but it is rather late to that Dr. M'Craith says by his not treating this 
say that it is good preparatory treatment when, that he was entirely ignorant of his business, 
gentlemen, the man was in that condition which Now, I have to complain that at the early part 
showed that something more than preparatory of this inquiry certain matters were introduced 
treatment should have been applied long before here in the evidence of Mr. O’Brien, which 
Dr. Cremen came upon the scene at all. Drs. could have no bearing on the questions which 
M'Craith and O’Neill told us that previous to you have to decide. The opinions of Mr. O’Brien 
the coming on the scene of Dr. Cremen there as to whether prison punishment was, or was not 
was no suggestion made as to the propriety of proper, or, whether he would submit to it ; they 
resorting to any surgical operation, that is an were introduced under the sanction ot The 
incision in the throat for the purpose of relieving MacDermot, with a view of possibly catching the 
the tension caused by the swelliog from which opinions of some of you gentlemen who may 
Mr. Mandeville was suffering. Dr. Cremen says sympathise with views Mr. O’Brien is known to 
that he, in his own private practice, would entertain, but I am sure in the discharge of your 
have preferred the use of the knife to the use sworn duties here you will oast out of your mind 
of leeches, aud I think what may be drawn from any of those views so evidenced by Mr. O'Brien, 
Dr. Cremen’a evidence is this, that having been and you will deal with this question upon the 

called into consultation with these gentlemen evidence so far as it is evidence, and not upon 

and then finding that the case was hopeless, he the views and opinions of Mr. O’Brien, whatever 
has been endeavouring to let them down as they may be. A. great deal of evidence has been 
lightly as he can, and not to denounce as possibly given by Mrs. Mandeville in reference to her 
he might, if he had not been in consultation with husband after he left Tullamore prison, and 

them, the treatment that they failed to subject gentlemen, that is subject to this criticism, I 

Mr. Mandeville to in his last illness. Now, yon think. Mrs. Mandeville appears to be a lady of 
have had the benefit here of evidence given by great intelligence, and appears to have had con- 
Dr. Barr. Dr. Barr, gentlemen, is a physician siderable affection for her husband, and gentle- 
practising in Lverpool. He is physician to a men, if Mr. Mandeville were in the condition 
large hospital there. He also is that upon which which she has described, if he were in -this 
my learned friend, I have no doubt will harp, he emaciated and debilitated condition which she 
holds the position of physician to one of Her would have you believe, it is inconceivable that 
Majesty’s prisons in Liverpool. He, I would she would not in that period, from the 24th 
venture to say, sees more cases in the course of a December up to July, have insisted on her 
373. N husband 
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husband consulting some medical man as to what 
course lie should adopt to restore him to his 
ordinary health. She tells you he was not able 
to wear his boots, he complained of their weight. 
He complained of the weight of his top coat, but 
notwithstanding that, she does not suggest that 
3he asked him to take the advice of Dr. Al'Craith 
or any of the numerous physicians in Cork or 
Dublin, who would have suggested to him what 
course of treatment might have resulted in his 
complete, restoration to health. The absence of 
any anxiety upon her part as to his health — be- 
cause if she felt that anxiety Bhe would have 
insisted upon his taking advice — the absence of 
that is, to my mind, and I think it ought to be to 
yours, evidence why you should discount largely 
the statement of Mr. ’Mandeville from the time 
he leit Tullamore prison until the time this fatal 
illness came on him. You were told he was 
unable to write his name after coming out of 
Tullamore gaol. It is a singular thing that not 
a particle of his writing before or after have been 
produced here to verify that statement. State- 
ments of that kind can be easily made, but a 
specimen of the handwriting should have more 
weight with the jury than any statement of that 
kind. Mr. Mar.deville, subsequent to his dis- 
charge from prison, was going about his ordinary 
business — going into Mitcbelstown, going into 
Fermoy, taking part in the agitation for the 
purpose of getting rid of the obligation cast on 
the people in reference to the Leahy Tax. In 
all these matters he took an active part, and 
during all that time Mrs. Mandeville does not 
appear to have suggested to her husband the 
propriety of taking rest in order to restore him 
to the condition which he had fallen from, or 
getting advice to see if he really had anything 
wrong with him. It has been suggested, and of 
course will be suggested by The MacDermot, 
that everything from which Mr. Mandeville 
suffered during his last illness was attributable 
to the treatment he got at Tullamore. Mr. 
Mandeville, beyond all doubt, before he went to 
riaon was a man of splendid physique, and yon 
ave the testimony of the doctors that a man in 
that condition, disagreeable as would be the 
privations of prison life, still that geutlemau in 
that condition would be less likely to suffer any 
real injury from the privations to which he would 
be subjected in prison. It is an inconvenience 
always to a man who has enjoyed the comforts of 
life to have his liberty taken away from him, to 
be reduced suddenly from good food to diet where 
ho bad not meat or anything of that sort which 
he had previously enjoyed. But, gentlemen, a 
change of that sort is entirely consistent with 
entire and complete health. It. may be of course 
that a sudden change of diet will cause a tempo- 
rary change, in the shape of diarrhcea ; but I 
think you must be satisfied that a change like 
that caused by a change of diet is not an affliction 
that will greatly affect a man’s health or consti- 
tution, or debilitate him in any way. Mr. Man- 
deville went into Tullamore Prison with a fixed 
detei-mination that he would not submit himself 
to the prison discipline. Gentlemen, in this 
country, notwithstanding the fantastic theories 
of Mr. William O’Brien, The MacDermot will 
tell you, we are all bound to obey the law. Por- 


tion of the law is that when men render them- 
selves liable by their conduct to penal restraint, 
to the punishment of a prison, that they must 
submit to the discipline of the prison, and the 
only way to escape from that is to avoid com- 
mitting an offence to which the law attaches the 
penalty of imprisonment. Outside the prison we 
must all submit to the law, and when we get into 

S rison we must submit to the laws of the prison. 

Ir. Mandeville was fully aware of the conditions 
to which he would be subjected when he went to 
prison, and he determined he would resist being 
subjected to these conditions to the utmost. Ho 
was quite prepared to take the punishment 
attached to such resistance. The most anxious 
care appears to have been exercised by Dr. Rid- 
ley — the unfortunate man who has since gone to 
his rest — for the health of Mr. Mandeville while 
be was in prison. W e have the prescription book 
bearing on the face of it prescriptions ordered 
for the minor affections under which he was 
labouring while in prison. We have the pre- 
scription for diarrhcea. He appears to have been 
suffering from some pain in his back; we have 
the prescription for that. Dr. Ridley was a man 
who for several years had charge of that prison, 
aud a man of whom Mr. Mandeville himself never 
complained. Dr. Ridley was a man of whom 
Mr. O'Brien has given a high character in refer- 
ence to his treatment of himself while he was in 
prison; and, gentlemen. Dr. Ridley was the man 
who was responsible for the health of Mr. Man- 
deville, as he was for the health of every other 
prisoner confined in Tullamore Gaol; because 
under the prison rules, every rule of discipline is 
subject to the will of the medical officer exercised 
upon medical grounds. It is for the doctor to 
examine a prisoner when he goes into the prison 
first. He has to examine him day after day — 
almost every day — and he has to say if a prisoner 
refused to submit to the ordinary prison discip- 
line, whether he is a fit subject for punishment 
or not. Mr. Mandeville being a man of splendid 
physique, no doubt he suffered to some extent 
from diarrhcea, The prescription book shows 
that he was treated for that, and there is no 
evidence in this case to show that while he was 
suffering from diarrhcea or any other affection he 
was subjected to any punishment. The only 
punishment to which Mr. Mandeville could be 
subjected was putting him on bread and water 
for a limited period. It appears that Mr. Man- 
deville was subjected to eight days’ bread and 
water while he was in Tullamore. He went on 
the 2nd November, he was discharged on the 
24th December ; and, gentlemen, you have the 
evidence of Dr. MacCabe, an experienced gentle- 
man who has held several public appointments, 
who is himself' a member of the Prisons Board, 
who came there in the anxiety that nothing 
wrong should be done to any of the prisoners 
confined in that prison, and who himself examined 
Mr. Mandeville. I will ask you to believe, on 
the evidence of Dr. MacCabe himself, that he did 
not come down for the purpose of ascertaining if 
Mr. Mandeville was a fit subject for being sub- 
jected to cruelties, but for the purpose of seeing 
whether Mr. Mandeville had maintained hia 
health, because it was the anxious desire of every 
one connected with the vindication of the law in 

this 
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this country that though the law should be vin- 
dicated, that no evil results should attach to any 
of the persons who had rendered themselves 
subject to the punishment which the law accords 
for a breach of the law. Dr. MacCabe came down 
and examiued him, and you have had the benefit 
of his opinion. Not satisfied with that, the 
Government sent down Dr. Barr. Dr. Barr i3 a 
gentleman who I think by his evidence proved 
to you he knows his business. He subjected 
Mr. M andeville on three occasions to a minute 
examination. He is accustomed to examine men 
in the condition in which Mr. Mandeville was, 
and you have had his opinion that Mr. Mandeville 
was entirely fit to be subjected to the punishment 
to which he was from time to time subjected by 
order of the Government and the resident magis- 
trate. Captain Fetherstonhaugh is a gentleman 
whom you have also seen, and I think you will 
come to the conclusion from the way in which he 
gave his evidence here that he is a gentleman of 
kindly disposition. He upon several occasions 
tried to reason with Mr. Mandeville, to point out 
that the course he was taking was not really a 
justifiable one, and that no disgrace attaches to a 
man by reason of his complying with the regula- 
tions which affect everybody who becomes liable 
to such punishment. He endeavoured to persuade 
Mr. Mandeville, before he inflicted any punish- 
ment on him, to comply with these regulations. 
He did not desire to inflict punishment on Mr. 
Mandeville ; if he did would he have resorted to 
this? Captain Fetherstonhaugh having endea- 
voured to persuade Mr. Mandeville to comply, 
had a duty to perform. It was his duty to see 
that the discipline of the prison was observed. 
Prison life must be kept very strict. If one man 
is allowed to disobey the prison rules or disregard 
the prison rules the. thing may quickly extend, 
and prisons, instead of being examples of discip- 
line, would become regular pandemoniums. 
Some of the persons who go into prison are not 
estimable characters, but whoever goes in must 
be made to submit to the laws of these establish- 
ments. A great deal has been made here of the 
fact that on the 22nd November the clothes in 
which Mr. Mandeville was arrayed were taken 
from him, and that he was coerced to put on the 
prison dress. Under the Acts of Parliament, 
which bind prisoners as they bind everybody 
else, it is prescribed that the prison dress shall 
be worn. The statute of George IV. prescribes 
what that is to be, and that it shall be worn by 
every prisoner sentenced to impi'isonment above 
a month, and it imposes the obligation. The 
prison rules also state that every prisoner shall 
wear this dress. Captain Fetherstonhaugh ap- 
pears to have taken a great deal of trouble with 
Mr. Mandeville to get him to comply with the 
regulations. He took precautions to get a suit 
of clothes that never had been worn before, he 
had them aired, he brings them to Mr. Man- 
deville, and asks him to put them on. This 
thing has been made great capital of by 
my friends on the other side. They have 
laid great stress on it. Mr. Mandeville 
seemed to think, acting on the advice of 
the person who incited him to institute the 
action, that he had great cause of complaint, and 
Mr. Mandeville lodged an appeal in the High 
373. 


Courts in Dublin. lie brought his action against 
Captain Fetherstonhaugh on the 25th Novem- 
ber. They filed a statement of claim, setting 
forth the cause of complaint against Captain 
Fetherstonhaugh, and he put a statement on 
the file justifying his action. If Mr. Mande- 
ville had a cause of complaint against Captain 
Fetherstonhaugh, it was open to him to have 
prosecuted in that action ; hut Mr. Mandeville 
was better advised, and the action was allowed 
to drop. He came to the conclusion that the 
action of Captain Fetherstonhaugh on the 
22nd November was justified by the authority 
he held as governor of Tullamore Prison.- If 
Mr. Mandeville considered in his lifetime that he 
had any cause of complaint or had been subjected 
to any ill-treatment in prison, he might have 
commenced an action against the prison officials, 
and if he had done so he would have had a 
better opportunity of discussing what are here 
described as the cruelties and enormities of 
rison life, than they can be now afforded that 
e is gone to his own account. I think it is a 
melancholy thing that this inquest has been 
forced on the relatives of Mr. Mandeville, be- 
cause, I think, it is plain on the evidence of Mr. 
William O’Brien that he is the man who is re- 
sponsible for this inquiry. He is the man who 
has insisted on the remains of his poor departed 
friend, John Mandeville being dissected here, in 
order that he may fling them against the autho- 
rities for whom he has such a hatred. Mrs. 
Mandeville appears to have had an objection to 
the holding of an inquest at first, but she was 
persuaded by Mr. O’Brien. Was it in the 
interests of Mr. John Mandeville that that was 
done. Was not it in order that a jury of 
Mitchelstown men would find whether with or 
against the evidence that the death of John 
Mandeville was attributable to something beside 
the act. of God. I do trust that you in examin- 
ing tliis case will not allow yourselves to be 
made the instruments of such a conspiracy as I 
say has been concocted here for the purpose of 
drawing the Prison’s Board into odium. Every 
act, every circumstance, that occurred during 
the imprisonment of Mr. Mandeville has been 
disclosed here. Every act and every circum- 
stance of that imprisonment is justified under the 
law as it stands, and my friend, The MacDermot, 
who a short time since held office under the 
Crown, had the same prison, law in force then 
that was in force when Mr. Mandeville was 
subjected to his imprisonment, and it never be- 
came necessary whde he was in office to amend 
the prison rules. There has been no violation 
of these rules in reference to Mr. Mandeville. 
Mr. Mandeville has had punishment inflicted on 
him of bread and water, and two days in the 
punishment cell; but being a man of the 
physique described, Dr. Barr, who has experi- 
ence in such matters, and Dr. MacCabe, who 
himself was the man who settled with Dr. Robert 
M‘Donnell and Dr. Grimshaw, the prison 
dietary have established beyond all doubt that 
the treatment to which Mr. John Mandeville 
was subjected, while in that prison, was not 
calculated to injure and did not injure the 
health of Mr. John Mandeville. It has been said 
by some that when Mr. J ohn Mandeville returned 
N 2 from 
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from prison he was wasted, shrunken, flabby, and 
all that sort of thing. Gentlemen, the weights 
told their own tale. Mr. Mandeville was 16 
stone six, according to the scales when he entered 
gaol. It is shown that these weights were in 
error, and that his real weight was 16 stone 
three lbs., and on the subsequent times he was 
weighed up to 22nd December he had only lost 
three lbs. A man of corpulent frame and the 
change of diet would account for the failure of 
three lbs. ; but it is absolutely false to say that 
he had wasted two or three stone when he came 
out. Gentlemen, one witness has been produced 
here, and that is Mr. Goulding, and I think he 
is a nice sample of the evidence upon which you 
are asked to find a verdict in this case. Mr. 
Goulding was in the prison during the incarcer- 
ation of Mr. Mandeville ; and, gentlemen, he is 
produced here for the purpose of giving a 
description of this suggested outrage on the 
22nd November ; and, gentlemen, it is a curious 
thing how Mr. Goulding lias been procured. 
Mr. Goulding continued a warder in this prison 
after Mr. Mandeville’s discharge, and after this 
outrage was committed he continued a warder 
up to the 9th July. Upon that date he was 
dismissed from Tullamore Prison for lying. 
By some strange coincidence it became known 
in Mitchelstown upon the 11th July imme- 
diately after the death of Mr. Mandeville, 
that Mr. Goulding had been discharged from 
Tullamore Prison for this lying. Mr. Ambrose 
Mandeville seems to have thought at once 
that he would be a valuable witness on this 
inquiry. Well, I think he has not lost his 
reputation of lying, by the evidence he has 
given in this Court. If anything is proved it 
is that Mr. Goulding has lied upon the most 
material points. Goulding’s evidence is, that 
at eight o’clock on this evening of the 22nd 
November, he, with others, were summoned by 
the governor. He says, that on that occasion 
the light in the cell was out; the gas had 
been extinguished. The lime for turning off 
the gas is half-past eight o’clock. He says 
they went to the cell at eight o’clock, for the 
purpose, as I have said of exaggerating the 
outrage, which he alleges. He says that the 
gas was then out, and that the warders stole 
into the cell in the darkness, and so caused a 
shock to Mr. Mandeville’s feelings. If any- 
thing is proved it is that that is a lie and a 
distinct lie on the part of Mr. Goulding. It 
is proved by the governor that the gas was 
not extinguished, it is proved by the chief 
warder, it is proved by Warder M'Culla, and 
warder Mooney, that on that occasion the gas 
was lighting. Now, why did this fellow concoct 
that lie? it 5 b for throwing discredit on the 
officer who caused his dismissal from Tullamore 
gaol. You must bear in miud that he was not 
dismissed in connection with any of these pri- 
soners who are supposed to be political prisoners, 
he was dismissed for having told a lie with re- 
gard to liis duties ns night warder in that prison. 
He not only told that lie, but he introduced that 
blasphemous statement that the stripping of Mr. 
Mandeville reminded him of the stripping of our 
Lord by the Jews. Well, he occupies in that 
transaction the position of the impenitent thief. 
During the whole course of his imprisonment 


Mr. Mandeville upon frequent occasions had 
opportunities of complaining to Dr. MacCabe, to 
the gentleman you saw examined here yesterday, 
Mr. Goodbody, Mr. Browne, Mr. Digby, and 
the other visiting justices. These were gentle- 
men whose duty it was to go into the prison and 
converse with the prisoners, to see whether thev 
had any complaints to make of the officials, or of 
their treatment in prison; and, gentlemen, it 
won’t get rid of the fact that he made no com- 
plaint to these gentlemen fearing the governor 
would make a handle of it. Dr. Moorhead, who 
in my opinion, has been guilty of gross breach 
of his duty professionally, and the etiquette of 
his profession, ho did not fear to make the moBt 
ample complaints to him, and the same observa- 
tion applies to his complaints made to Dr. 
Ronayne. Gentlemen, it is not a fact that he 
was unwilling to complain when he had com- 
plaints to make. He appears to have complained 
to Dr. Barr, who was not a visiting justice, whom he 
thought was notin sympathy with the party with 
which he was connected, but he had a complaint 
to make, and he made it to Dr. Barr. He com- 
plained that Dr. Ridley allowed him to be 
punished, but the ground that he put his com- 
plaint on was, that he was allowed to be punished 
as an ordinary prisoner, instead of being treated 
as a political prisoner, but he never complained 
that Dr. Ridley neglected liis duty and allowed 
him to be subjected to punishment when he was 
physically unfit. It was no reason, according to 
the law or the prison rules, why Mr. Mandeville 
should not be subjected to punishment when he 
declined to comply with the regulations, because 
he was a political prisoner. There is no distinc- 
tion recognised in the law or the prison rules. 
The only way a man can escape is by keeping 
out of prison, and if he does that he won’t have 
to complain of the prison rules. These rules are 
made for the purpose of enforcing strict discipline 
in the prison, and the prisons of the country are 
necessary to the preservation of public order and 
public peace. Discipline must be observed in 
every public institution. Gentlemen, it is 
proved beyond all doubt that Mr. Mandeville on 
the 14th December weighed within three pounds 
of the weight he was when he went into prison, 
and it has been proved by Dr. Moor that such 
a condition of things is positive proof to his 
medical mind that no such impairment of his con- 
stitution had been affected, as has been suggested 
by Dr. Moorhead or Dr. Ronayne. It is worthy 
of note, that these gentlemen being magistrates, 
have availed themselves of their position of 
magistrates for the purpose of impugning- the 
conduct of a brother proi'essinal. It is a curious 
coincidence that Dr. Ronayne himself, in dealing 
with the treatment to which Mr. Mandeville 
was subjected by Drs. M‘Craith and O’Neill, 
was not satisfied that it was quite coirect. There 
is one very singular thing in connection with 
this case. One of the principle items of com- 
plaint stated by Mrs. Mandeville was that her 
husband after bis discharge from Tullamore 
Prison was suffering from his eyes. He consulted 
a gentleman in this district. Dr. Ahern, and it 
is a wonder he was not brought here to tell you 
what that affection of his eyes was. Dr. Ahern 
the. evening hefore the man’s death saw him, and 
he is not here to tell you of the causes which he 
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then saw, and the treatment Mr. Mandeville had 
been subjected to at the hands of his medical ad- 
visers. Gentlemen, that is a very singular thing 
that Dr. Ahern has not been brought here. 
Why is not he here ? He is a member of the 
family of Mrs. Mandeville. He knew Mr. 
Mandeville before either Dr. M'Craith or Dr. 
O’Neill. Neither Dr. M f Craith nor Dr. O’Neill 
ever treated Mr. or Mrs. Mandeville before. 
Dr. Moore has described to you the nature of 
the affection. He attributes the affection de- 
scribed by Dr. Cremen to a poison got into the 
system at a period nearly approaching the time 
that the unfortunate gentleman died. He has 
told you that that virus takes about nine 
days to mature, and lie has told you that 
the course of living adopted by Mr. Mande- 
ville travelling at night would have an im- 
portant effect of developing the disease of which 
that virus was the origin. He has himself sub- 
sequent to his discharge from Tullaraore Prison, 
borne to unfortunate Dr. Ridley his testimony 
as to the care and attention he paid to him during 
his incarceration, and he having done that I 
respectfully submit to you that no person less 
capable here need impugn the treatment of Mr. 
Mandeville by Dr. Ridley while Mr. Mandeville 
was under his charge. It is proved by Dr. Moore 
that the disease from which Mr. Mandeville died 
was not an affection that could be lurking in the 
system for the period suggested, and if it was not 
lurking in the system Tullamore Prison has no 
more to do with Mr. Mandeville’s death than any 
other circumstance in his life. Every day that a 
man lives brings him nearer* to his grave, and 
the fact that he wa9 two months in Tullamore 
Prison brought him nearer to his grave in the 
same way that our being here to-day brings 
us nearer to our own end, but we could not, 
if we died in eight or twelve months, attribute 


our death to being in Mitchelstown now. I 
submit to you that the biliousness from which 
Mr. Mandeville occasionally suffered is a matter 
to which no weight can be given as tending to 
show that his constitution was in any way affected 
by his incarceration in Tulianiore, because it has 
been proved on the last occasion he suffered from 
anything of that sort he declined to have any 
remedy for it, knowing his own constitution, and 
being desirous that it should run its course for a 
few days after. A man may be suffering from 
biliousness and a clearing of the system would 
not be prejudicial to him. He knew that he 
would be likely to suffer from thift, and suggested 
that no steps would be taken to stop it for two 
days after he was speaking to Dr. Barr. If that 
is so it disposes of the suggestion that the diar- 
rhoea had or could have any effect upon his. 
general health. If that is so, what is the other 
suggestion about his being subjected to any treat- 
ment from which lie could suffer an ^ real injury. 
It is suggested that he had a pain in his back. 
On the particular occasion he complained of that 
he was found by Dr. Barr, as he had been on 
previous occasions found by the doctor, swinging 
For exercise this stool over his head. Any man 
suffering from a serious affection in the back 
could not indulge in that sort of exercise. Any 
man accustomed to live in a well-furnished house 
where he will have his arm chair to sit in in the 
evening, when he has to sit on a stool without a 
back to it he will suffer some inconvenience, 
which may give rise to a slight pain in the back, 
but to think that any such affection as that could 
have any effect upon a man’s general health is 
the merest moonshine. Nothing has been sUown 
to you that would enable you to say that Mr. 
Mandeville’s death was due to any thing in con- 
nection with his imprisonment. 
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Gentlemen, addressing you at the end, or 
towards the end of this prolonged inquiry, I have 
onlv one cause of regret, and it is a strange regret 
for "an Irish Counsel to express to an Irish jury. 
I regret, and I shall continue to regret that I 
have not an opportunity of placing the facts of 
this case, of submitting them to the investigation 
and review of, of an English jury. However, it 
is my duty to give you some inadequate descrip- 
tion of the event which you have to investigate 
upon this inquiry which my friends the Counsel 
for the Prisons Board called a farce. He said 
there was not . a shadow of necessity for this 
inquiry ; yet, gentlemen, this great Executive 
Department which my friend Mr. Ron an, l 
think, called a Department of State, has sought 
protection and shelter from this farce in strange 
and curious ways to shelter themselves and their 
officials from this so-called farce. They Bought 
safety during Borne part of this inquiry in casting 
aspersions upon the habits and moral character of 
Mr. Mandeville. They sought shelter by imput- 
ing to us first falsehood professional in capacity 
and invention. N o witness on our side whom I will 
not insult by comparing them with theirs, have 
sought to impute falsehood to an inoffensive lady 
whose widowhood we lay to the door of Tullamore 
Prison. In other ways they sought shelter a few 
summer showers, a drive on a summers night 
addressing a meeting for about ten minutes were 
referred to by the Prison Board with the view of 
showing that John Mandeville was not killed by 
their treatment, but that it was the drives, the 
speeches on a summer’s night that did it. These 
are the strange contrivances pursued. I ask you 
have you ever heard or seen a farce so encoun- 
tered ? 

Gentlemen, turning to a more important fea- 
ture of the case, and upon that feature I lay great 
stress, and to it 1 attach great importance. I 
would remind you before I refer to the details of 
facts that every doctor on both sides have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Mandeville died from 
this acute disease which lias been described as 
diffused cellular inflammation ; and whether the 
period of incubation of that acute disease was less 
or more than nine days is no part of our case. 
The immediate disease which killed John Man- 
deville in a few days had existed in its acute form 
from the time he left the prison at Tullamove. 
You have been told there are three sets of causes 
connected with disease : the predisposing cause, 
the exciting cause, and the last fatal attack. The 
exciting cause would mean as described by Doctor 
Moorhead the introduction into the system of that 
immediate violent poison which killed him later 
on. It will be my duty to show you as plainly 
and unanswerably as ever was shown in a Court 
of Justice that the death of John Mandeville lay 


as clearly at the door of the Prison Board as would 
the death of a man who had lead for some time a 
dangerous life would lie at the door of his own 
evil acts; I will show you that. I will show you 
that Tullamore Prison played the same part in the 
destruction of John Mandeville. John Mande- 
ville was known to you all. It has been proved 
in evidence that he lead a good and excellent life. 
He has been proved to have carried within the 
walls of that prison an untouched constitution, 
accustomed to the healthy exercise of athletic 
mankind. He enters that, prison, the gaol of Cork, 
carrying with him all these qualities that ensure 
a long and healthy life to enable him to resist 
disease, and to encounter any attack on his con- 
stitution. No doctor ever treated him for 
illness; no affections of the throat ever inter- 
fered with the happiness of his life ; no 
tremor in his hand; no diarrhoea cut down and 
carried away that constitution; his sight was the 
sight of a strong man till Tullamore Prison car- 
ried away that sight. No members of his family 
were ever attacked by any evil effect from the 
sanitary arrangements of his house. His wife 
was more within doors than lie was, and never 
suffered from the sanitary arrangement of the 
house in which Mr. Mandeville resided. I pre- 
sume some showers fell before John Mandeville 
went to prison. I suppose they fell on John 
Mandeville. I suppose he was sometimes out 
at night. John Mandeville went to prison 
cheerful and healthy. The Governor of Tulla- 
more tells you that he was a gentleman, cour- 
teous and inoffensive, not a malingerer, not an 
inventor of suffering. He tells you that in the 
whole of that period of time John Mandeville 
maintained and carried away with him the good 
opinion of the Governor, and on terms with all 
the officials. There seemed to be only one man 
who formed a bad opinion of him, the emissary 
of Mr. Balfour, Dr. Barr. He was sent to this 
country, chosen, selected by the Government as 
one who had a great important duty to discharge, 
a duty for which intelligence was required, a 
duty for which impartiality was required. No 
man of a malignant mind ought to have been 
sent on such a mission ; no inconsiderate man 
ought to have been sent on such a mission. He 
came to a country where party feeling ran high, 
where due circumspection in every word and act 
was of the greatest importance, where men, even 
though they were Irishmen, ought to have been 
judged honourably. And he came from Tulla- 
more Prison, and he states that he may have 
said Mr. Mandeville was a scoundrel, and that lie 
deserved all the punishment he got. Where did 
he learn this ? Where did he get the informa- 
tion that justified him in saying Mr. Mandeville 
was a great scoundrel ? Was it because of his 

want 
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want of truth? Was it because of his shamming? 
Gentlemen, he enters the prison of Tullamore ; 
hut before he enters it I have to draw your at- 
tention to this. He was taken to the prison at 
Cork ; the first or second night of his imprison- 
ment his own clothes were taken away without 
resistance, and a suit of prison clothes was put 
in place of them. John Mandeville offered no 
resistance. Later on that night, or on the 1 st 
November, a sudden message came to the 
Governor, and about 3 or 4 o’clock the prison 
cell of Mr. Mandeville was invaded, and he was 
directed to rise. Is this the light which it has 
been held the prison regulations give to every- 
thing, so that the scenes that disgraced our 
prisons in past times should never occur again. 
From the time of Howard down the tendency is 
that the light of day should be on everything 
done in prison. In our prison, how much in 
keeping with that, the invasion of the ceil at 
this hour to hurry a prisoner off. Why and 
wherefore was all this strange mystery? And, 
gentlemen, by one of their rules, those rules by 
which I shall ask you to come to the conclusion, this 
man’s constitution was shattered. One of these 
rules is that the doctor of the prison should 
certify as to the health of a prisoner before lie is 
moved from one prison to another. Without the 
doctor being called in, Mr. Mandeville is hurried 
on by a special carriage, with blinds down, police- 
men guarding the road stage by stage, until we 
find him delivered into Tullamore Prison. They 
began by the violation of a rule, and it could 
not have a good end, and had not a good end. 
Now, gentlemen, when Mr. O’Brien reached 
Tullamore Prison : you will allow me to tell you 
a word upon what I think is evidence to guide you 
in this case ; and wliat I think ought to be the 
prison life of a prisoner. You were told in 
this case, and it is true, that the doctor of a 
prison has the power and duty of acting and 
caring for the health of his prisoners, fie can 
give them meat if they require it ; he can give 
them wine if they require it ; he can send them 
to hospital if they require it. Prisons are in- 
tended for punishment, not to destroy the life of 
anyone. No punishment is to be awarded where 
health is in danger, and therefore it is there is 
an hospital. 

Mr. Mandeville went into that prison carrying 
with him all that health and strength that you 
have heard of. Before many days he was suffer- 
ing from diarrhoea. He was treated by the 
doctor for it on the 3rd of November, on the 4th 
of November the Governor went to Dublin. 
Now, there were the prison rules, there was the 
prison surgeon, the hospital there were all ap- 
pliances, and now I have to draw your attention 
to another feature in this case. You remember 
the communications Captain Roberts confessed 
to having received, one by telegram and two by 
letter on the 1st of November, marked private 
and confidential from the Prisons Board. Does 
it seem to you that the light of day is cast on 
what occurred in Cork Prison if there are private 
and confidential communications which the counsel 
for the Prisons Board would not produce in this 
inquiry. Why did the Prisons Board refuse to 
submit these private and confidential communica- 
tions and leaVe all in the dark ? Why should 
there be stealthy communications affecting John 
Mandeville and which are concealed, although 
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they were called on to produce them they were 
not produced. They declined to produce them 
so important was it for the Prisons Board that 
their production should not be had. We find 
the Governor, in November, going to Dublin, 
having an interview with the Prisons Board, 
returning and after he got back on the 5th of 
November Mr. Mandeville got his first punish- 
ment on bread and water. In that cell, whatever 
may the quantity of cubic feet of air, there was 
that cell, and in that cell he was placed for 24 
hours. Mr. Mandeville had been accustomed to 
comfortable quarters. He had led a life in which 
there was proper food, proper housing, you were 
told that ordinary prison treatment breaks down 
the constitution of some men and breaks down 
the mind of others, but ordinary punishment was 
not enough for Mr. Mandeville. He got 24 hours 
bread and water following the return of the 
Governor, so far for the 5th of November. Was 
there another attack made on him ? I believe 
that on the 8th November Dr. Ridley described 
him as unfit for punishment. Why was he unfit 
for punishment, was it time or untrue, or is it 
that Dr. Ridley had a little more of the human 
heart and a little less inhumanity than those who 
were pushing him forward, or was it that Mr. 
Mandeville was unfit for punishment on the 8th 
of November. Another indication of the attack 
on the health of that strong man, which attack 
we say had terminated in his death, I find that 
he was again treated medicinally on the 12th 
November. Again, another indication of the 
growing ill-health of Mr. Mandeville under this 
treatment, I have other indications and I shall tell 
you what they are. Dr. Moorhead tells you that 
on the 10th of November he found his breathing 
embarrassed, and so ear I y as that he found him com- 
plaining of sore throat, you were told that Mr. Man- 
cieville was a cheerful man, and you find him on 
the 10th November suffering from sore throat, on 
that day a change to hospital was recommeuded 
by Dr. Moorhead, I will tell you now who these 
doctors were, l)r. Moorhead was a member of 
the College of Physicians, he was a lioentiato of 
the College of Surgeons iu Ireland. He was 
also medical officer of the workhouse. Dr. 
M'Craith had the diploma of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Edinburgh. He was 
a dispensary doctor in this town, and he was also 
physician to the constabulary. Dr. Ronayne 
was a physician and surgeon. He was medical 
inspector for the Board of Trade, and he was for 
some years a visiting justice to the Youghal 
Bridewell. Dr. Cremeu was a member of the 
University, a physician to the North Infirmary, 
and he has been 20 years in practice. I have 
already referred to the medical certificates of the 
doctor, and I find that on the 10th November 
he was suffering from sore throat, I want to tell 
you that one of the rules is that the linen of a 
prisoner is to be changed every week, and I find 
that on the 10th November complaint was 
made to Dr. Moorhead in the presence of the 
Governor, “ sore throat, no change of linen, 
supply of flannel recommended, and a larger 
and better cell.” He said that he considered 
this essential and he made an entry to that 
effect, and he made a note of that entry. On the 
12th his eyes were suffering, and he recom- 
mended that he should be sent to hospital on 
that day. He tells you Mr. Mandeville’a health 
N 4 was 
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was failing, and lie recommended as essential a 
change tO hospital. Now, Gentlemen, put these 
facts together : sore throat, embsivassed breath- 
ing on the 10th. No change of linen. On the 
12th, two days later, his eyes sore ; a change 
to hospital recommended. You have the sworn 
evidence of Dr. Moorhead that he is a member of 
the College of Surgeons, and in the performance 
of his duty, which is to go there and see the 
prison, he recommended the hospital as es- 
sential. You will remember that, from the 
beginning to the end poor Mandeville was not 
allowed anything. Punishment cell, punishment 
diet, were the remedies by the prison authorities 
for restoring and maintaining the health of Mr. 
Mandovillc. It was their duty not to injure his 
health ; it was their duty, even if he were in 
fault, to stop short when they found his health 
was going. He was prescribed for on the 12th 
November. Now, having regard to the evidence 
of Dr. Moorhead of his condition on the 10th. I 
ask you to come lo the conclusion that he was 
unfit for punishment on the llth, 12th and 13th. 
On the 14th a charge of not complying with the 
prison rules is brought by a warder against Mr. 
Mandeville. You remember all the hedging by 
by that respectable governor on that point. He 
admitted at last that when the warder made the 
charge he was ordered to make it. That punish- 
ment. was devised to break the strong will of that 
man by breaking down his strength of body. 
Here you have a record of his condition on the 
Sth, 10th, 12th, and on the 14th that most terrible 
sentence is pronounced upon him. The warder 
makes his charge, the doctor gives his certificate, 
and the governor sentences him to 72 hours 
bread and water, no exercise. 

Well, Gentlemen, the sentence was imposed 
on him. It appears Mr. Mandeville took his 
privation inoffensively and quietly. On the 14th 
he endured that sentence; on the 15th he en- 
dured that sentence. On the 18th it was found 
necessary to take him off this, but I must draw 
your attention to why he was taken off. I find 
him using a gargle for sore throat on the 14th. 
This was the first day of the 72 hours of terrible 
punishment to a man who was unaccustomed to 
such a life. Again, I ask your recollection to 
the bed-clothing and the mattress being cai'ried 
out of the room lest he should sit down and take 
a little repose during the course of the day, the 
regulations, which ought to be hung on the walls 
of an ordinary cell, removed, nothing left him 
but the walls and a few necessary utensils ; and 
there was where they placed M r. Mandeville for 
liis sore throat under medical treatment. Unfit 
for punishment on the Sth ; suffering on the 10th 
from embarrassed breathing; on the 12th from 
feebleness of sight, and recommended for hospital. 
We find him in this cell using a gargle for his 
throat on the 14th. 

Now, Gentlemen, have you ever heard of a 
patient, so treated ? Have you ever heard of a 
human being dealing with a man for days in that 
way, a man u ho ought to have been in hospital. To 
find him expiating the non-performance of this 
prison rule at the risk of his life. Dr. Moorhead 
found him on punishment diet using a gargle for 
his throat, and reeommeuded his immediate re- 
moval to hospital. On the 15th he says I found 
him in his cell on punishment diet, and suffering 


from diarrhcca, and getting thin, and rapidly 
losing weight. That evidence was given by Dr. 
Moorhead here ; and now, Gentlemen, I have 
brought this under your notice, hear now what he 
has on his notes: “ I consider this treatment cal- 
culated to endanger the life of any man.” You 
see, looking back with what prophetic knowledge 
this doctor spoke, the cell was most unsuitable 
for a patient suffering from diarrhoea, and the 
hospital a suitable place ; do you concur in all 
that? You were told the cell was calculated to 
produce a pernicious effect on his constitution, 
and you were told the hospital was a suitable 
place. Gentlemen, on that same day another 
report was made which I must draw your atten- 
tion to. 

Now, gentlemen, let me tell you wliat Dr. 
Ronayne said ; Dr. Ronayne, this member of 
the College of Physicians, medical officer of the 
Board of Trade. He tells you he had formed a 
bad opinion of his appearance, flabby, blueish 
lips, suffused eyes, marked symptoms of heart 
failure, want of proper oxidation of the blood. 
No open air exercise ordered by the doctor ; suf- 
fering from weakness of sight, sore tliroat, and 
diarrhoea. The voice showed that something was 
wrong with the throat. Mr. Mandeville, in pre- 
sence of the govern -r, turned to the doctor, and 
said, I have been attacked from diarrhoea twelve 
times since three o’clock. He was put on this 
punishment the day before. There you have 
sore throat, feebleness of sight, diarrhoea. What 
was the opinion of Dr. Ronayne to the governor? 
He says, Poor fellow, this is a sad and distress- 
ing case ; take care you do not have a repetition 
of the scandal of Kilkenny here. Here, again, 
we have it stated no change of linen since his 
imprisonment. The rules still violated. 

Mr. RonauJ] The linen was left with the 
other clothes. 

The MacDcrmot.\ Would Dr. Ronayne com- 
plain that he had no change of linen if he had 
linen ? No ; he goes on to say he is losing his 
right complexion, short in his breath, and ought 
to be put in hospital, with a view to mitigate his 
suffering and curing his malady. None of that 
has been denied by the governor as having oc- 
curred ; but what does occur next day, the 16th, 
the last day ? They were compelled to take him 
off, and did take him off, punishment. There 
was the treatment of Mr. Mandeville on the 14th 
and loth of November. They were not satisfied. 
You remember Mr. Joyce came oh the llth 
November. He was sent down on the llth No- 
vember. We have Dr. Moorhead’s report of 
the 17th : “ Made a report, in which I com- 
plained that he was suffering from diarrhoea, and 
should be removed to infirmary for medical 
treatment.” Now, gentlemen, you have the con- 
dition of affairs down to the 23rd of November 
I may also mention to you that on the 16th No- 
vember, the day before this report was made by 
Dr. Moorhead, he was prescribed for by the sur 
geon of the hospital, who gave him a mixture of 
opium aud ammonia. And now we come to the 
23rd November. On the 22nd November you 
remember the punishment he has been receiving 
up to this. You find a patient suffering from 
diarrhcea, debility of sight, suffering from weak- 
ness ; still, notwithstanding all this suffering, not 
sent to hospital. On the 22nd of November a 
surprise 
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surprise was made, to which I shall have to call 
your attention, for sis gross, as inhuman, as mer- 
ciless as ever happened, made upon an honest 
prisoner; the time, the mode, the character of 
it. The governor admitted to me that in Mr. 
O’Brien’s case that, although he (lid not promise 
the presence of the chaplain, he did promise the 
presence of the doctor if any raid was made 
upon him. On this night, the 23rd, there was 
a lock-up at six o’clock. The hour of darkness 
had come ; Mr. Mandeville asleep in his cell. 
See what happened. Warders summoned back 
to the prison, paraded. Not a word of (his was 
denied, and there they are, and there is the 
governor of twenty years’ standing, the prisoner 
asleep ; and there oil parade the governor ad- 
dresses and tells them the duty they are going 
to perform, a hard duty even the governor and 
the warders acknowledge ; it is a hard duty, 
acknowledging the potent force of humanity, 
acknowledging the attack on that sleeping, de- 
fenceless prisoner; but, "Men,” he says, “do 
your duty ; lead on.” And on they went till 
they reached that cell, where Mr. Mandeville 
was awakened by the unlocking of the door or 
by the men walldng into his cell. It does not 
matter whether he was roused by the unlocking 
of the door, by the turning of the keys, or by 
all together; and then they pi’oceeded, seven men 
against one. W e are told one of the corporal 
works of mercy is to visit the prisoners. Here 
is one of the works of mercy performed. Tney 
proceeded to rouse him from his sleep, and they 
proceed to drag off* garment, after garment of his 
clothes. The indecency of stripping off his shirt 
is committed, and the governor directs a sheet to 
be given to Mm. If a prisoner be disobedient, 
there are rules which enable the prison autho- 
rities to do many things, but there is nothing in 
the rules or in the statute about physical vio- 
lence; and, God knows, John Mandeville had 
been receiving punishment enough for his dis- 
obedience. From morning until night in that 
dreary cell, with that hard stool, God knows he 
had got punishment enough, and all that night, 
to enforce the rule, for which he was punished 
over and over again, these men came and dragged 
off bis garments, and left him there in bis celL 
The governor said it was a hard duty to perform. 
He said to me it was a painful duty ; but still he 
did it, and from that until five o’clock next day 
we find this gentleman in that desolate cell. Then 
they come back and take away the quilt, blanket, 
and mattress, and everything that might make a 
room comfortable, in order to drive that patient 
man on to surrender. Dr. Moorhead describes 
him with his chest bare, with his neck bare, 
trying to cover his large and splendid figure 
with a paltry prison sheet and quilt. There 
he is left to perish or die of disease. In 
the report made of this matter by Dr. Moor- 
head, which the governor admits to be true, 
he says, "I found him in his cell wrapped 
in the quilt and sheet, no underclothing, not 
even a shirt. He complained that his clothes 
were forcibly taken the preceding evening. He 
protested against the treatment and demanded 
his clothes. His legs, chest, and one of his 
arms were bare. I visited him next day, he was 
then attired in prison garb.” This, the governor 
admits, is a true description of Mr. Mandeville 
373, 


on the 23rd November, in Her Majesty’s prison 
at Tullamore. Now, gentlemen, we come to an 
important date. Upon the 19th of November it 
appears that Dr. MacCabe came here, and Dr. 
MacCabe, who appeared tome to give his evidence 
with a considerable amount of what I would call 
self-esteem. He gave his evidence in what I 
would call a number of little speeches. Now, 
gentlemen, I say that Dr. MacCabe having been 
examined, a remarkable incident occurred, a 
remarkable incident quite in keeping with the 
rest of the evidence in this case. He was a 
medical member of the Prisons Board. He told 
you he was a member of that Board, and I 
pressed Mm to inform me why he came down to 
Tullamore. For a long time he would not allow 
that the Executive had anything to do with it. I 
asked him was he sent down there, and he said 
no, he believed that Mr. Bourke knew of it, and 
that Mr. O’Brien knew of it. I pressed him, 
because it appeared to me that, from the whole 
proceedings of this case, that every punishment 
that was inflicted on him was urged from external 
sources. I asked him whether he had had any 
communication with any person forming a 
Member of the Government. He said he be- 
lieved he had had a communication with Mr. 
Bourke. I asked him whether he had auy sug- 
gestion from Sir West Ridgeway, and he said he 
had an explanation to offer, and then he admitted 
that he was deputed by the Government to come 
down, a matter which he denied the day before. 
He is sent down at the instance of Mr. Balfour, 
not Ridgeway, and when he came down he 
examined Mr. Mandeville. H e look Mm to the 
window and told him that his eyes were all right. 
Well, while he had been admittedly suffering 
from his eyes, this clear-sighted doctor could see 
nothing wrong with his eyes, and said he was fit 
for punishment. Surgeon MacCabe, who tells 
you he is a Fellow of the College of Surgeons, 
tells you he could see nothing wrong with the 
throat. Mr. Mandeville asked him to give him 
his finger, and he would draw his attention to it, 
and he asked him to put his finger into his mouth 
at the right side of his throat, and MacCabe could 
neither see or feel anything hard; and remember 
this, that the right side of his throat was the 
side that was punctured by Dr. McCraitli, and 
so early as the 19th of November we find Mr. 
Mandeville getting Dr. MacCabe to put Ms finger 
into the right side of his mouth. Of course, Dr. 

' MacCabe could see nothing and feel nothing, 
except that John Mandeville was fit for punish- 
ment. Now, in addition to this 19th November, 
I find that on the 26th November another very 
remarkable person came on the scene. Now, on 
the 26th November, Dr. Moorhead describes Ms 
condition : “ On the 26th November I found him 
in his cell complaining of rheumatism. I am not 
surprised to hear this. He told me that he had 
been 24 hours from the time his clothes were 
taken off until he put on the prison clothes. He 
told me he complained of rheumatism, for which 
the prison doctor had not prescribed. His cell 
was close and offensive smelling, due to the pre- 
sence of excreta not removed. He was ordered 
by the governor to take exercise with criminals, 
and he refused to do it. A continuance of such 
treatment would break down the strongest man.” 
Gentlemen, that is the state of affairs on the 
0 26th. 
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26th. If you remember, that until the prison 
clothes were put on him there is no evidence of 
his having been called upon to clean his own 
cell. The prison clothes were not put on him 
till the 23rd, and it was only then we find him 
asked to clean offensive matter out of hie cell. 
Now it was resolved to enter on another campaign 
against him, and to compel him to clean bis own 
cell; and just as they removed the quilt and 
mattress to drive him by prison suffering to put 
on the prison clothes, now they seek to destroy 
his health by having that offensive matter in his 
cell for 24 hours, and they tried to add to the 
degradation of wearing prison clothes the 
cleansing of this offensive matter out of his cell. 
Was that calculated to injure the health of a 
man who had been ill during the whole time ? 
Do you agree with Dr. Moorhead that it would 
break down the health of tire strongest man ? 
What could they have done that they did not do ? 
Where was the relaxation in this case ? Every- 
thing that could he done to break down his 
health was done in that prison. Well, on that 
day, and in the midst of that state of things, a 
remarkable man arrived for the first time, that 
was Dr. Barr. Dr. Barr came there, and he tells 
you John Mandeville was healthy, that John 
Mandeville was strong, and fit to undergo punish- 
ment. Dr. MacCabe said that if Mr. Mandeville 
had been suffering from diarrhoea the food would 
be improper. This gentleman said on cross- 
examination that that treatment on punishment 
diet would have been highly improper; that a 
patient of that kind should get good food. Me 
also told you tliat the act of depriving a man of 
his clothes was highly improper. He was asked 
whether the patient could have been flabby, 

S sty, blue under the eyes, lips, and so forth. 

e said no. Be (Dr. Barr) said to me on cross- 
examination that after having seen the patient 
on the lfitli, that every word uf that statement of 
Dr. Ronayne was false aud unfounded. Dr. 
Ronayne was a gentleman, a surgeon, a physician 
of the Board of Trade. Dr. lionayne had been 
magistrate of the county. Dr. Ronayne was 
well known to many, and yet this gentleman 
stated here in court that the evidence of Dr. 
Ronayne was false. So far for the 26th. He 
(Dr. Barr) came there again on the 5th Decem- 
ber. He came there again on the 15th December. 
In his evidence he said lie had nothing to do 
with the punishment of the prison. ■ Now I will 
ask you, is that true ? I pressed him about- a 
remarkable coincidence ; that he came on the 
26th, and on the 28th Mr. Mandeville was 
punished for refusing to cleanse his cell. He 
came there on the 5th, and on the 8tli Mr. Man- 
deville got 48 hours for not cleansing his cell. 
He came on the 15th December, and on the 20th 
Mr. Mandeville got two days in a punishment 
cell. Apart from these coincidences, this 
man, who dares to swear he had nothing to do 
with the punishment, he tells you that lie did 
say he was fit for punishment. He tells you 
that he did say the doctor had no right to refuse 
a certificate for punishment where the prisoner 
was ill good health. He tells you that Mr. 
Mandeville was fit for punishment and deserves 
all he got, and yet in the face of all that evidence 
he dares to swear that he had nothing to do with 
the infliction of punishment. Now, notwithstand- 


ing all that was said about the 15th December, 
notwithstanding that this gentleman said the 
prisoner was fit for punishment, I find that on 
the 16th Dr. Ridley certified him unfit for it. 
He went away ; his report had not yet gone up. 
Next day, the 16th, in spite of all that poor Dr. 
Ridley, who has expiated with his own life any 
offence he could be charged with being guilty, 
on the 16th this man, who described Mr. Mande- 
\ille as a great scoundrel, in spite of that certifi- 
cate, reported that Mr. Mandeville was fit for 
punishment. He tells you that lie told them in 
Tullamore that he had come from the Govern- 
ment; so he had come from the Government 
There was poor Ridley, there was the governor, 
there were the warders, and they were dealing 
with the representative of the Chief Secretary 
in this country sent to Tullamore clothed with 
all the authority that he had, and for the first 
time, 20th December, four days before Mr. 
Mandeville had left the prison, for the first time 
he is put in the punishment cell. "Who had been 
the last inhabitant of that cell ? Barr, on the 
26th November. This Surgeon Barr was in that 
punishment cell to inspect it, and he came here 
to laud it. He tells you he visited many prisons 
in Ireland, aud lie tells you he spent five minutes 
in this cell, and that in that time he could take 
all its bearings. He tells you he will remember 
it until the day of his death. Does he remember 
everything, the ventilation, the mattress, the 
sheet, and all about that until the time of his 
death? Why, his mind must be like a beehive, 
it must be all cells. Do you believe that? You 
might find the reason why. He had not yet 
made his report; he waspreparing to make it, for 
the gentlemen who entered it on the 20th of 
December, and would have entered it long belore 
but for the struggling opposition of poor Dr. 
Ridley. He was put in there for 24 hours, iuto 
this cell, 'the floor of which was covered with what 
this surgeon of Kirkdale IVison dignified with 
the name of carpet. A stool 9 or 10 lbs. weight 
he called a heavy stool. Well, strange to say, that 
cell has been boarded since, and it appears the 
seconil day after Mr. Mandeville going in they 
had to put bags to keep out the draught. I will 
just read for you the evidence that has been 
given by Dr. Moorhead regarding the condition 
of that cell: “I visited the prison on the 29th 
of November. I saw Mr. Mandeville in his cell. 
I observed his condition, and I made a report in 
the visitors’ hook. 1 found Mr. Mandeville 
chilled from the use of bread and water. He 
also had a distinct tremor in both hands, and lie 
complained of the long confinement in his cell, 
now four days, without exercise. He pointed 
out to the governor that he had power to relax 
the rules. I am aware my recommendations were 
disregarded.” Now, in that report, entered in 
the prison’s book, he tells you thatMr. Mandeville 
had distinct tremor in both his hands. Now 
that is of the greatest importance. W e have a 
distinct tremor in liis hands sworn to by Dr. 
Moorhead, yet this audacious Dr. Barr ventures 
to swear on his oath that that statement 
of Dr. Moorhead was untrue. He saw the 
tremor in both his hands, yet Dr. Barr swears 
that that statement was uutrue. Here is what 
1 find in the evidence of Dr. Moorhead : “ Ou 
the 21st December I found him in a special cell 
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for special punishment. ITo was the only 
prisoner I ever saw in a punishment celL It was 
situated on the ground floor. The cell opens into 
a small yard by an iron door.” Now, by the 
rule no person could be sent to a punishment 
cell for such a period as 48 hours unless the 
sentence imposed upon him be passed by a justice 
of the visiting committee, and if that justice is 
not available, by some other justice, under the 
rule. The words “ if available ” are to be found in 
the 109th section of Geo. 3, which is not inter- 
fered with by the Prisons Act. ( Here there 
was an altercation amonr/st counsel as to the 
authority by which visiting justices are appointed.') 

The governor said, in answer to my question 
whether by the rules it was not his duty to be 
acquainted with the statutes and rules, and, 
further, I asked him whether it was not within 
his knowledge that he could not call in a visiting 
justice unless that the members of the visiting 
committee were not available, the jurisdiction 
was transferred to the visiting committee by 
siatute, and the governor said to me that he 
knew that was the rule. 

Mr. Honan.] The jurisdiction of the board of 
superintendence was transferred to the visiting 
justices by statute. 

The MacDermot.] A few days before Mr. 
Mandcville left prison they called iu not a visit- 
ing justice ; but this governor goes to an 
executive officer, a paid official, a removable 
officer, instead of going to Mr. Browne, Mr. 
Joyce, or any other person ; he goes to a paid 
official, and it is said that he had at that time 
with regard to the fact whether he was to be 
punished for not cleaning out bis own cell, in all 
fairness and justice, pending that, appeal, which 
was not denied by the governor, pending that 
appeal by the suffering prisoner, aud having been 
on bread and water for seven or eight days, 
broken iu health, tremor in hand, my substance 
wasted, are you going to put me in a punishment 
cell now for 48 hours 7 Surely you are not 
going to perform this last act ot cruelty ! All 
this he would say to a visiting justice ; but no, 
the resident magistrate is called iu instead of the 
proper tribunal. Is that not the legal aspect of 
the case ? It is easy to see that, though 
Mr. Mandeville had gone through every form of 
punishment, they would not let him out to his 
Christmas dinner until he had 48 hours in a 
punishment cell. Gentlemen, there is the treat- 
ment of Mr. Mandeville in Tullamore. I shall 
now proceed to point out to you the consequences, 
and why I undertake to prove a case so un- 
answered and unanswerable that no jury can 
doubt that the illness aud destruction of his 
health, which was mainly carried on in Tulla- 
more, stuck to him until he was called away on 
Sunday the 8th of July. Gentlemen, I have 
been dealing up to this chiefly with the treatment 
of Mr. Mandeville in Tullamore Prison. I 
might, perhaps, remind you that during the 
time he was in that prison, according to the 
evidence of the Government, the quantity of 
meat which he received amounted altogether to 
16 ounces boiled in soup, and the quantity of 
meat soup he received' in these two months 
amounted to two pints of such soup as they give 
in prison. Mr. Mandeville, you know, was a 
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large man and a strong man, and you have to put 
to the credit of the prison authorities the 
16 ounces of meat and the six pints of soup. 
Perhaps I am not entirely accurate when I say 
all the meat he received amounted to 16 ounces 
only, because I neglected to mention the scrap 
of meat he received from the charitable warder. 
You have the evidence of Bartley, the chief 
warder, that Mi*. Mandeville lost no weight while 
he was in prison, or only a matter of three pounds. 
I ask you to come to the conclusion that that 
statement is absolutely and entirely unfounded. 
He told you that Mr. Mandeville had told him 
what he weighed in Cork Prison, and be told 
you he took him from his cell on a day when he 
was undergoing punishment and weighed him ; 
but, gentlemen, you have a conflict of evidence 
which makes it utterly and entirely impossible 
that the evidence of this warder could be true. 
For that purpose you are not confined to the 
evidence given of while Mr. Mandeville was in 
rison. Listen to the evidence of the condition 
e came out of prison, and ask yourselves 
whether he retained all his weight. Did Mrs. 
Mandeville, when she gave her evidence before 
you, strike you as one who was likely to exagge- 
rate her evidence? The inquest was not held, 
altogether at her will, because she felt a repug- 
nance against having the sanctity of death 
invaded on the husband she loved. She tel Is- 
j'ou in language plain, quiet, and ladylike, of the 
condition of her husband when he reached his 
home. She told you the hand that guided the 
pen in writing a fair good hand for a month 
could scarcely write at all. Remember the 
evidence of Dr. Moorhead, that he observed 
tremor in both hands of the prisoner, Mr. 
Mandeville. Here you have added to ihe evi- 
dence of the doctor the evidence of the wife, 
that from this impaired and broken-down nervous 
system the same hand that had a distinct tremor 
on 28th November could no longer guide the 
pen, except with the greatest difficulty. Of 
course, if 3 r ou believe the statement made by 
Dr. Barr, that this statement of Mrs. Mandeville 
and that statement of Dr. Ronayne were false 
and untrue, don’t act upon them, but you have 
to be the judges between the view of the Kirk- 
dale surgeon and the evidence given you by 
Dr. Moorhead and the evidence given you by his 
wife. She tells you he was thin, aud very thin; 
she describes to you the outside coat he was 
accustomed to carry, he could no longer carry 
without fatigue. This was on coming from 
prison. This giant of physique used to carry 
her upstairs. She told you of his feebleness 
and debility, and he told her that he had never 
recovered his strength since he left the prison. 
A matter that I think will strike you is this : I 
have gone more into detail than I wished, into all 
that occurred in prison and after he came out of 
prison, but there was an observation made by 
Dr. Moore which struck me. I asked him, on 
the assumption that a complaint of a pain in the 
tooth and a complaint of a sore throat had 
existed outside the nine days, because be said 
the maximum period of incubation was nine 
days ; I asked him, if that had existed, what 
conclusion would he come to, and he said that 
would be, in his opinion, a previous attack. If 
it occured within the nine days, it would be a stage 
0 2 in 
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in the same disease ; if it occurred outside the 
nine day3, it would be a fresh attack. The last 
attack came on within nine days, but it was the 
disease knocking at the door, and the strength of 
the constitution enabled him to resist the first 
attack. Assault number one, and the man 
recovers. Assault number two : weakened, pre- 
pared, predisposed for it, be may recover on the 
second occasion ; and then comes the last fatal 
attack, and it kills him. There is the true 
history of Mr. Mandeville’s case. 

Now, gentlemen, I would say one word in 
conclusion ; as the life of John Mandeville has 
been unselfish andseif-siicrificing, adorned by many 
virtues, blemished by no vice, stained by no 
crime, and ennobled by what everyone will admit 
he considered tire path of public duty, so, per- 
haps, in the ways of Providence the death of 
John Mandeville, and the manner of that death, 
may be a benefit. In the days of Imperial Home, 


Christian martyrs wore tortured and slain in the 
presence of Imperial Koine, or cast to the lions 
in the amphitheatre. Much, perhaps, in the olden 
language of Rome, might thus have been called 
a grotesque farce ; but, gentlemen, the blood of 
martyrs was the seed of Christians, and if this 
inquiry, shedding a light on prison life, tends to 
put an end to that hateful system of political per- 
secution which has been choosing amongst us the 
best and the noblest as its victims, if it puts an 
end to that system, then the death of John Man- 
deville, more than his life, will not be in vain. 
The tomb in which ho now rests, his last home, 
will not be again disturbed by the warfare of 
disputing parties; but, gentlemen, it is our duty 
and your duty, that no mausoleum, no crypt, no 
catacomb shall screen from the view of civilised 
mankind the heroism with which he endured, and 
the sufferings lie bore. 


The Coroner, in addressing the Jury, said : — 


At this stage of the proceedings it becomes 
my duty to give you a few remarks on the law 
and facts of the case, and I have to stand up to 
address you on account of the had arrangements 
in this court. Before I proceed to the considera- 
tion of the facts of the case, I would wish to 
return \ou thanks for ihe prompt and regular 
attention of the jury during this inquiry, and 
also for the close attention and consideration, and 
manifest anxiety you have evidenced throughout, 
in order to form a correct estimate of the evi- 
dence that was brought in so extensive a manner 
before you on behalf of the Prisons Board, and 
on behalf of the next-of-kin, and all other persons 
concerned. I feel that it will be quite unneces- 
sary for me, after the manner in which the evi- 
dence has been already adduced before us in this 
case, to go into the details of the inquiry, which I 
should otherwise feel disposed to do, because we 
have not only had occasion to take the evidence 
carefully and deliberately, after question and 
answer from counsel and witness; we have had 
to take them down in writing, and to read them 
afterwards, so that you have hoard not only the 
evidence given viv& voce here, but you have heard 
the evidence given, as far as I could possibly 
have taken it, with care and accuracy in the in- 
terests of all persons concerned. You have also 
had the advantage of being addressed at great 
length by Mr. Morphy on behalf of the Prisons 
Board, v ho treated the subject very zealously, 
and ably, and exhaustively on his side. You 
have heard the distinguished address of The 
MacDermot, the leading counsel for the next-of- 
kin, and both gentlemen have engrossed your 
time with so much details of this case, that I find 
it will not be necessary for me to go into every 
minute detail of the evidence, and only so far as 
counsel on either side, whom I invite for that 
purpose, shall deem it necessary to draw your 
attention from me to the case. I shall not feel 
disposed to go through the entire evidence again. 
Before proceeding further into this protracted 
inquiry, and everyone will admit that it has been 
protracted to no greater extent than the grave 
circumstances of the case required, and the im- 


mense mass of evidence produced before us for 
our consideration, I feel it my duty, as I say, to 
at once take the earliest opportunity to relieve 
the characters of all persons concerned in the 
case, of persons unnecessarily assailed before me; 
and my "first duty in that respect, which I hasten 
to perform, is my duty towards the deceased gen- 
tleman. There is no doubt it was quite manifest 
at the early stages of this inquiry to asperse the 
character of that gentleman in one respect, and to 
asperse it was the duty of counsel. It was their 
peculiar province from their instructions iu a 
matter that may be put forward as one of the 
matters which are for your consideration as to 
the cause of death. The question was put quite 
palpably that this gentleman was a man of intem- 
perate habits. There i8 no evidence whatsoever, 
iu fact, on the contrary, there is all the evidence 
produced, on one side as well as the other, going 
directly to upset, to remove even the slightest 
scintilla of suspicion that this gentleman was 
addicted to intemperate habits, but quite the 
contrary, that he was a gentleman of temperate 
habits to an extreme degree, and it was thought 
to be relied upon as a reason for exposing that 
aspersion, which is a grave aspersion, the fact of 
his having taken a pledge. The explanation 
given was manifest to you, as it is manifest to 
persons in the adjoining towns, that children who 
have never taken a drop of drink take it as a 
matter of caution against drink, rather than a 
necessity arising. 

Mr. Honan.] Mrs. Mandeville gave as the 
reason, “ to save expense.” 

Coroner. 1 Her evidence waR to this effect, and 
it is entirely corroborated by the evidence of her 
brother, that on the occasions on which he dined 
she never saw him partake to any excess. Then, 
again, gentlemen, before I formulate to you in 
legal shape the issues to be determined in this 
case, I tlunk it is necessary for me to refer to the 
character of the medical gentlemen, which cer- 
tainly has l-een subjected to, I don’t say on the 
part of counsel unnecessarily, to an attack of a 
very trying character. The data upon which 
medical 
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medical opinion is formed are of a very variable, 
eternally changing, constantly going and re- 
going sort. What is an effect in one stage 
becomes a case in the next, and it is obvious to a 
medical man that it is highly improbable that 
anything but an approximate opinion could be 
obtained. It is necessary, therefore, that there 
should be a diagnosis to the eye of the truth, and 
that there should be a history of the previous 
habits and previous life and constitution and 
health of the patient upon which medical opinion 
is sought to be operated. Although it may 
happen that to one doctor coming in at one parti- 
cular stage of a disease which he was called upon 
to investigate a particular marked effect would be 
apparent, causing him to form a particular opinion. 
The next time, a different doctor would be called 
in and he forms a diametrical opinion. As to 
the gentlemen who attended at the end of this 
poor man’s life, there was not a disapproval on 
the part of any of them of the treatment adopted 
at any particular stage. On the contrary, that 
most distinguished and eminent physician. Dr. 
Cremen, from Cork (whose demeanour and conduct 
in the chair here would at once strike any in- 
telligent observer that he was a man of more 
than ordinary ability, as he stated, he was a man 
of vast experience, and he gave his evidence 
with the greatest amount of care, and usually 
after hesitation, as a man showing sufficient com- 
petence and ability in the discharge of his duties, 
and that lie acquired a knowledge of the evi- 
dence), stated that though he would adopt other 
means, and this is only in one particular portion 
of the treatment, the application of the leeches, 
he found as to their having afforded relief, and it 
was doubly odd that that was a mode of treatment 
prescribed by medical authority. He says doctors 
differ, and though differences occur in all sciences, 
there is none in which it is so difficult to adduce a 
set of circumstances so unchanging in their nature 
upon which you cau come to a definite conclusion 
as in the medical science. Ho did not disapprove 
of the treatment: he approved of it as a prepara- 
tory treatment. Dr. O’Neill is a local gentle- 
man here ; he gave his qualifications to you, Dr. 
O’Neill, as I am aware, is a surgeon of the 
highest possible significance and experience, both 
by his scholastic qualifications, his experience here, 
and one which is rather of a family nature, as 
you are aware. He belongs to a family which 
produced some of the most eminent men in the 
medical science. There is one case in which he 
exposed himself, I won’t say voluntarily. You 
are aware that he has suffered from a paralytic 
effect, which made him produce his evidence here 
in such a manner as left him open to remarks on 
the part of counsel that it was not evidence 
that could- be relied upon. There was his 
note-hook, which was produced here, which 
would appear to be a contradiction of the 
state of things. I say, so far as 1 am concerned 
and responsible here for the protection of cha- 
racter so lar as that character has been assailed, 
these gentlemen leave this court, so far as I am 
concerned, free from the statements of their in- 
competency, as stated here by Dr. Barr. As for 
Dr. McCraith, it is unnecessary for me to say 
very much. He may not have the experience 
of Dr. Cremen, but he is highly qualified. At 
all events, there is nothing in the ease before us 
373. 


to show that at the final stage of this gentle- 
men’s illness that he was so treated that his life 
was shortened by a single span, or that any other 
treatment would prolong it. It was onlj r given 
here as a possibility that it may have been pro- 
longed ; not even Dr. Barr pushed this case 
further than that life might have been prolonged, 
but he does not go so far as saying that life 
could have been saved. lie went so far as say- 
ing that there was no chance given for the man’s 
life. Dr. Barr occupies a very peculiar position 
here which I can’t avoid animadverting to. He 
has occupied a very unique position, a very con- 
spicuous or bold position. I have had some 
experience myself of evidence in courts of justice 
personally, and I have read a good deal of what 
transpires in courts of justice in the course of 
my professional life, and I have never known a 
ease where a doctor assumed the position that 
Dr. Barr assumed here, and that is not resting 
with what ho was perfectly entitled to assume as 
his position has been to go in contradiction and 
conflict to all the opiuions of other doctors, these 
gentlemen I have referred to in the case; but he 
went further than that, and did not allow for that 
difference of opinion which was permitted and 
sworn to, as may he permitted in the case of a 
medical man ; but he went further, and stated 
that the statements made by Dr. Moorhead were 
utterly false. I may be wrong in his meaning 
in making that assertion, but he was asked with 
emphasis that left him as a free, intelligent 
gentleman no excuse of not understanding the 
meaning of the question, and he stated that not 
only Dr. Moorhead but the statements of other 
witnesses were made deliberately with a know- 
ledge of their being untrue. That is a, very 
serious and a very advanced and bold position to 
take. Departing from these observations that I 
felt it necessary as one entrusted with the con- 
duct of this court to make, l have to invite 
your attention to the real facts and circumstances 
of the case, and, with Mr. Morphy, I ask you 
with all the deliberation I possibly can, if it be 
at all necessary to disabuse your minds of any 
feelings of sympathy on the one hand, or anti- 
pathy on the other, sympathy arising from any 
statement that may have been made here even 
from that sad and mournful statement made by the 
widow of deceased, or from any sympathy 
arising from any feeling that he may have had on 
the eud of the deceased gentlemen, or feelings of 
the opposite because of any official, from the 
Chief Secretarj' down to the warders of tire 
prison, comprising the Governor and Dr. Barr, 
or any other person. You will not -have con- 
scientiously discharged your duties if you allow 
any feeling of that kind to operate on your 
mind. You have got to bring your judgment to 
bear on the facts before you, which facts are not 
to be received by you iu the nature of state- 
ments unless they are facts amounting to proof 
as deposed to here as facts, and you will allow 
these facts alone to operate in forming your 
judgment on the issues I will now formulate for 
you. The first is the immediate cause of death. 
The immediate cause of death could not from medi- 
cal evidence here be obtained, and it is nob for 
you to investigate whether the brain first failed, 
or the heart first failed, or what was the last part 
that ceased to smoulder ; but the cause of death 
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here is quite manifest to us, and the cause of 
death that I will take in the case is this diffuse 
cellular inflammation, and whether the. heart 
failed or the brain failed I think it . is not 
exactly what we are strictly to ascertain. At 
this stage of the inquiry it was mentioned by Dr. 
Moore, a very eminent physician, and whose evi- 
dence is to be received by you with all the amount 
of respect and all the amount of credit that is 
due to a gentleman of his vast experience, that 
in hospitals there was no serious case of inquest 
holding of any serious kind without a post- 
mortem examination. In hospitals medical men 
for a statistical purpose often where there is no 
inquest at all hold post-mortem, examinations. 
The reason a post-mortem examination has not 
been held in this case first of all, it was not 
asked for by any representative of the Crown or 
Prisons Board on the one side, and consequently 
as it was sworn to be unnecessary and useless by the 
doctors who attended before and at the death, and 
from the usual post-mortem symptoms after death. 
Dr. Cremen agreed with the other gentlemen that 
it would throw no light on the subject. . As far 
as I can see, tire question was whether it would 
throw light on the previous treatment in the 
prison ; and the answer of Dr. Cremen was that 
it would not throw light. It has also been 
stated by Mr. Morphy that this inquiry originated 
from a conspiracy. So far as I am concerned, 
there is not one particle of foundation for that 
statement, and so far as I am officially concerned, 
I need not say that 1 would receive no instructions 
or intimation from any source whatsoever except 
from a source which would be entitled at my 
hand to the consideration of the advisability of 
holding an inquiry. When a member of the 
profession called upon me, and in a peremptory 
manner brought before me the necessity of hold- 
ing an inquiry, I not only yielded to his request, 
but I came to this town and called on the district 
inspector, and had an interview with the medical 
gentlemen who attended him in his Iasi, illness, 
and then I found it was a case in which I would 
have completely abandoned my duties if I did 
not thereupon issue a precept for the purpose of 
holding an inquiry. 

Well, gentlemen, after tlie extensive and ex- 
haustive evidence produced before us from every 
direction, I will not admit that it was not in its 
nature a fit and proper and necessary subject- 
matter of inquiry. I will not refer you to the 
changes under the sub-commission for the pur- 
pose of holding the different matters that come 
under the heading of causes to be investigated, 
but this above all others is one of the cases, our 
only limitation is that the death must have 
occurred within a year and a day of the direct 
cause from which it originated. So far as indi- 
vidual criminality in this case by your verdict 
here is concerned, I am of opinion that the cir- 
cumstances of the case are not of such a nature 
as to allow you to find that any particular 
person — on the assumption that you find no per- 
son guilty — that no person would be individually 
responsible in this case, or would be individually 
responsible for the death of Mr. Mandeville. 
Gentlemen, the cause of death has been diffuse 
cellular inflammation, or this class of sore throat. 
It is for you to ascertain to what that owed its 
origin, or whether any treatment of any person 


in the past was the cause of that. Now, the 
evidence which you are to consider is of a dif- 
ferent class on both sides. You have the scientific 
evidence of the medical gentlemen, and you have 
the ordinary evidence of the officials connected 
with the gaol, the internal evidence and the 
external evidence of the persons connected with 
the deceased gentleman, either by kindred or 
friendship, as the case of Dr. M'Craith and Dr. 
O’Neill and others. The medical evidence 
adduced here on behalf of the next-of-kin as to 
the effect that that particular class of throat 
affection is of such a nature as that it may be 
superinduced by a lowered or depressed con- 
dition of the patient, and they go further than 
that. Dr. M'Craith says that the germ of the 
disease must have originated in Tullamore, but 
he did not mean by the germ anything that is 
meant by the germed theory, but that it owed its 
origin to the treatment, in Tullamore. Dr. Cremen 
was asked in this sense, that is, on the assumption 
that the evidence given here is correct, would he 
ascribe the presence of that disease to the prison 
treatment, and his answer, gentlemen, I will read 
for you: “ 1 did not consider that any different 
course of treatment would restore him to health. 
I thought him a gone man. I should say that 
the succession of conditions as deposed to here, 
that is, the succession of conditions involved by 
his imprisonment and the too great changes in 
life, had lowered his condition and rendered him 
less capable of resisting.” He went further then, 
and said he never knew an instance where that 
class of disease would be induced for the first 
time, unless from a wound, but in men whose 
constitutions are lowered by morbid conditions 
of the blood, & c. All these causes would pre- 
dispose to this disease. “ Any cases I saw of it 
were broken-down constitutious, and I never 
saw a case of it except in case of a poisoned 
wound. It is quite possible that a man whose 
constitution was not broken down may be sub- 
jected to it. The disease he was subject to 
would not be caused by sleeping in the open air, 
but other cases would. If the leeches had not 
been used before I came, I possibly would have 
made an incision at- the external surface of the 
jaw,” I only mention this for the purpose of 
character, because it is altogether outside our 
consideration on legal grounds. Unless the 
treatment was of such a character or so indif- 
ferently performed as to be apart from medical 
skilly it would not exonerate the person from 
responsibility for an injury committed by him in 
the first instance, and that afterwards would be 
the cause of death. A person is responsible for 
his original criminal act. The case men- 
tioned by The MacDermot here was a very 
exceptional case, in which a principle was 
clearly laid down, and a principle clearly 
maintained. Dr. M'Craith, Dr. O’Neill, and 
Dr. Cremen gave similar evidence as to the 
predisposing cause, and they reflected the predis- 
posing cause back as a matter of fact to the time 
of the prison treatment. Doctor Moorhead gave 
evidence as to the treatment in the prison, but I 
won’t refer to his immediately until I deal with 
the evidence on the opposite site. Doctor Moore, 
that distinguished gentleman who was examined 
here, and Dr. Barr, both say that it was a perfect 
impossibility that the disease this gentleman died 
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of could have any connection with the treatment 
he received in the cell. Dr. Moore states that 
the process of incubation would be a period of 
nine days ; but he applies the process of incuba- 
tion to poison in the system, and that being intro- 
duced into the system, that it was an impossi- 
bility a3 a matter of medical science that it could 
extend over nine days, and that was sustained by 
the evidence of other gentlemen who were 
examined in this particular yet other gentlemen 
say that the constitution of Mr. Mandeville was 
so lowered and so depressed by previous treat- 
ment that it made him more liable to that, so 
that, gentlemen, you are left now independently 
to form your own judgment as to whether the 
treatment of Mr. Mandeville in prison had any- 
thing to do with this final disease of which he 
died. Even though you trace it to have a con- 
necting link from the first of this man’s ill-health 
down to the final stage to which he succumbed, 
you have still to consider whether that treatment 
was treatment of such a nature as would not be 
justified by the discipline of the prison, or by the 
law under which that discipline, and the system 
of dietary, and other measures that have been 
used in the case of Mr. Mandeville have been 
carried out. Of course it is unnecessary for me 
to say that prisons as an institution must exist in 
every civilised conntry, under every form of 
Government, whether Conservative or Liberal, 
or otherwise, and that as a necessary institution 
it is essential for their proper management and 
control that there be laws laid down for the proper 
order and regulation of tire inmates ; and it is also 
a matter of legal right to the officials entrusted 
with the management of these institutions that 
they are enlitled to the fullest extension and 
the most considerate application of the laws in 
the form of discipline, and in their attendance to 
the necessary wants and requirements of the 
persons placed under them. They are entitled 
to every protection, the same as any other person 
entrusted with Executive functions, so long as 
they discharge these duties only according to 
law, and the rules for their guidance in these 
prisons. But their duties must be performed 
carefully. Their duties are entirely statutory. 
The restriction of tlie liberty of any subject is a 
restriction that must take place by law, and being 
restricted of his liberty, as iu the caae of Mr. 
Mandeville, for offences that you and I have 
nothing to say to here, lie is entitled still, under 
such circumstances, to be treated in a manner in 
accordance with these laws, and not in excess of 
them; but it is for you entirely to consider 
whether that treatment has been in accordance 
with the rules and regulations, and consistent 
with the discipline of an institution of that kind, 
or whether it was treatment that affected the 
treatment of this gentleman to such an extent as 
rendered him liable to be subject to this diffuse 
cellular inflammation which terminated in his 
death. 

Mr. Harrington.'] There may be punishment 
which the rules would justify but the exercise of 
which would be cruel. 

Coroner.] Yes, prisons are essentially neces- 
sary institutions in all civilised countries, so also 
I say that persons having control of these insti- 
tutions are supposed to be vested with a certain 
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amount of authority, which authority is carefully 
and vigilantly watched in order that those en- 
trusted to their care may not be exposed to either 
harsh or bad treatment of any kind that wou Id affect 
their health, because while it has been his duty, 
when it clashes with health, the punishment must 
in ray humble judgment give way, and there are 
means adopted for discovering that, that is there 
is a doctor appointed lor the purpose of examining 
into the health of the patiente daily, and to certify 
as to their fitness for a particular class of restric- 
tive punishment and other matters of that kind. 
It is necessary, I would say, for the well-being 
of those institutions in every sense, and it is 
essential in my mind for. the proper discharge of 
the duties of the officials and in the interests of 
all inmates and all concerned that these persons 
should be allowed, having odcg been entrusted 
with so responsible an office, freedom of exercise, 
especially in the case of medical gentlemen in 
the discharge of their duties. It woulcj appear 
to me that neither the governor nor the medical 
officer whose untimely end we deplore, were 
allowed a free exercise of their functions iu this 
case as would be supposed to be vested and is 
vested in institutions under ordinary circum- 
stances, for wc find with the governor that there 
was a question of the enforcement of rules en- 
tirely confined to himself by consulting a doctor, 
and going and passing - judgment. He went to 
Dublin for advice on the matter ; from whom he 
got it I don’t know. 

Mr. Ronan.] He went to Dublin to know 
his powers. 

Coroner.] He was asked whether he was bound 
to know his powers under the statutory rules, and 
he said he was. At all events we have thedeceased 
gentleman overruled by Dr. Barr in the prison 
cell, and we find that there is a sort of discussion 
as to whether a complaint made by the deceased 
gentleman was one that should be entertained or 
not, and his province there, and the manner in 
which he put it would iead me at all events to 
suppose, having to absolutely interfere, that there 
was a controlling influence over the discretion 
supposed to be vested in the local doctor. To 
my mind it seemed to be an ill-advised matter 
that a stranger should be brought in to perform 
duties that would more properly devolve on a 
local physician. For these reasons persona like 
Mr. Mandeville are naturally sensitive, vei - y sus - 
picious, very distrustful, and even on the evidence 
of this gentleman himself, Dr. Barr, to prescribe 
for a patient and ascertain the cause or his ail- 
ment, you want an examination and an anterior 
knowledge of his ailment. It would appear to me 
that it would be very essential indeed that in 
these cases a prisoner of that class should be 
approached with the utmost delicacy which 
humanity would suggest. No doubt Dr. Barr 
said he suggested to him the advisability of com- 
plying with the prison rules, but he did it in 
such a way that he spoke of them as very trivial 
matters. They may be in a disciplinary way 
trivial matters, but trivial matters are sometimes 
attended by the strongest principles, and it would 
be advisable on these occasions that the persons 
in that position ought to be visited by persons in 
whom they. Would have confidence. I confess 
that if I were suffering I would not trust exam- 
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ination and prescription to a man whom I did not 
know at all. but who was introduced, as in Mr. 
Mandeville’s case, by the Government who had 
deprived him of his libeVty- 

Mr. Morphy. ~\ It is only right to say that Dr. 
Barr never prescribed for Mr. Mandeville. 

Mr. Harrington. No, it w r as with a view to 
punish him. 

Coroner."] Consequent - on his visits, Mr. Man- 
deville was sentenced to punishment. Dr. Barr 
does not admit that it was he who was the cause 
of it; his reports could not have reached in 
such time as he could be punished on them, but 
he stated freely that there was nothing in Mr. 
Mandeville’s health that would exempt him from 
punishment; and he went further, gentlemen, 
and he stated that this is a matter as to whether 
the treatment in any sense had any connexion 
with the death of Mr. Mandeville — he says if he 
was incarcerated for two years he would be alive 
to-day. As to the predisposing causes that have 
been given here, there are only one or two of 
these causes which will admit of being introduced 
before you as evidence, and that is the exposure 
of Mr. Mandeville to the night air. It has been 
stated that Mr. Mandeville was in the habit of 
going freely around to meetings, and that his 
speaking in the open air, and being found on one 
occasion early in the morning, or late at night, 
out in the open air, that that would be one pre- 
disposing cause which would account for the final 
cause of death. If there was a primary cause 
which eventually led to his death, a person 
affected by that is entitled to go about in the 
ordinary course of his business, performing his 
ordinary duties, and it would be no excuse for 
the person who originated this course that the 
person in the ordinary exercise of his calling got a 
wetting, and that that developed what had pre- 
viously existed, unless he unduly exposed himself 
to thei nclemency of the weather, and brought on 
disease which had not existed. In that case it 
would be very unreasonable to suggest that an 
original cause existed, and that the person who 
caused it was responsible. There is no evidence 
of excess in eating or drinking, no bad habits, or 
scarletina, no other exciting cause such as was 
deposed to here. The case as to intemperance 
has to be entirely abandoned. The case of being 
out at night is a matter for your consideration. 
Mr. Ther ry was out on all occasions that Mr. 
Mandeville was there. There was one day a 
very wet day, and Mr. Mandeville had not his 
top .coat, Mrs. Mandeville states, and I don’t 
wish to go into all the particulars of the case ; 
you are bound to take a broad comprehensive 
view of this case, au open intelligent view 
of the case, as common-sense men not inclined 
to form an opinion to satisfy any person. You 
are to satisfy your own consciences according 
to your oath. You are not to be guided by any 
desire except of doing strict justice, because it is 
to your consciences you will be responsible, not to 
any particular class. Mrs. Mandeville informs you 
of the condition of her husband after his release. 
You recollect her referring to his inability to 
take his coat and hoots. TIis complaint on the 
occasion would not be evidence of what he suf- 
fered in Tullamore Prison ; but as to after his 
dinner wheu he dined in his father-in-law’s 


house, when he expressed a desire to go home on 
account of his inclination to sleep, which would 
be another proof of debility. You had an array 
of the visiting justices here, and the sum total 
of what they stated here is that he made no 
complaint to them. You are to take another ex- 
planation for that ; the character given of Mr. 
Mandeville, of- his weight, and given generally 
by all the witnesses that came here. Mr. Mande- 
ville’s particular disposition to avoid complaining 
at all. lie was a reticent man, and it was incon 
sistent with a man of his character that he should 
make a complaint., especially when he asserted 
freely that he would brave whatever punishment 
was put upon him. There is no other way of 
accounting for it, because that statement would 
be more or less inconsistent with other facts of 
the case, as showing that there was some cause of 
complaint on the part of Mr. Mandeville. Even 
the evidence of Dr. Barr himself shows that he 
made a complaint in his presence. That would 
be contrary to what was stated by the visiting 
justices; in fact, the evidence of one of them, 
that gentleman who performs the functions of 
court valuer, he said it was their desire ; and • 
also you are to take that state of things in con- 
nection with his meeting Mr. Mandeville at the 
hotel in Dublin, because there again he had no 
reason to complain. Well, it is quite possible 
that a man having manly feelings had not occa- 
sion to complain unless he had necessity to seek 
redress from a source in which he was entitled to 
demand an inquiry as to the cause of his treat- 
ment.. Dr. Moorhead stated the different courses 
of treatment from time to time that he objected 
to ; and Dr. Ronayne, from the first time he 
met him in his cell until he found him iu his 
punishment cell, and this being put before you 
as showing that there was a harshness and se- 
verity and departure from the ordinary mode of 
treatment of prisoners in the case of Mr. Man- 
deville, especially in bringing Mr. Mandeville 
before an external magistrate, as he called him, 
a removable magistrate. Well, there was some 
difference about when he could be called in, and 
he has, according to the construction I put on it, 
found no fault with the visiting justices. At all 
events, the evidence is that, the governor found 
it his duty to call in a visiting justice, and right, 
and, coming from them, it would come with more 
leniency than from a stranger. 

You have the whole course of treatment. Mr. 
Mandeville complained in presence of Dr. Moor- 
head, and Dr. Moorhead made certain reports, 
produced here in evidence, that Mr. Mandeville 
was suffering from diarrhoea on various occasions. 
That he, during that time, was deprived of exer- 
cise. That he was subsequently stripped forcibly 
of his clothes. That he was obliged to cleanse 
his own cell. That he was sought to bo made 
associate with ordinary criminals, and by reason 
of his refusing to do so was put upon certain 
punishment, and that immediately before his 
release was put into a solitary cell in a place in 
a ground floor compartment, a plank bed ; he 
complained liiinself of being cold, from which he 
suffered, and that he was there subjected to 
punishment diet. Now it is only right to say with 
regard to the prison dietary, in order to explain 
that no undue severity was exercised on Mr. 
Mandeville, a gentleman, a high official, super- 
intendent of prisons, was brought before us, but, 
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so far as the evidence he gave, he might as well 
have been left at home. He stated there was no 
difference between the dietary in England and 
in Ireland, and that, on the contrary, the dietary 
would be in favour of the Irish prisoner. Dr. 
Burr gave you a full account of the dietary; 
however, it is well for your consideration that, so 
far as the rules are concerned, and so far as the 
provisions made for the treatment of prisoners 
are concerned, there is no difference between the 
treatment in both countries ; and if there be any, 
then it is in favour of the Irish prisoner ; and 
you are to take it that the authorities would be 
favourable to give them more under the head 
of diet. You had, fh*st of all, a man of splendid 
physique, full of health and vigour. You will 
find him incarcerated in Cork Gaol, on the 31st 
October, and you find there that he subjected to 
what exposes him to punishment, that is the 
wearing of prison dress. You will find that that 
dress was afterwards restored to him, and you 
will take into consideration that, under directions 
that were sought to be given in evidence, and 
which I ruled admissible, that no official in the 
land could exempt an official from the responsi- 
bility of any loss of life by any act that might 
have the effect of depriving that person of their 
life, and the highest potentate, if I may put it, 
the most influential official would be responsible 
for the loss of life, if by act or commission it 
could be directed to him, and on the grounds 
that Major Roberts, the official in Cork Gaol, 
having the care and custody of prisoners under 
liis control, on the ground that he got certain 
orders, and in such a way as to affect the treat- 
ment of prisoners once I ascertained that state 
of things; .Major Roberts would not be exone- 
rated more than any official in Tullamore or any 
'Other gaol would not be exonerated on the 
ground of any document, private or otherwise, 
because the person who commits a criminal 
act is responsible for it, and because these 
instructions are in accordance with the law 
of the land. You are to take then into your 
consideration the mode in which the prisoners 
were treated on that occasion, their release 
from that gaol at that particular hour in the 
morning, which wns described here in a man- 
ner which you are not, of course, to be affected 
by. It was described very graphically by Mr. 
O’Brien, the hurried manner in which they were 
taken away in the early morning, they were then 
admitted into Tullamore Prison. It appears that 
persuasions were exercised by the Governor, who 
appears to me to be a man who would not. unduly 
exercise any functions intrusted to him either 
towards the treatment of a prisoner or otherwise, 
if allowed to act on his own individual respon- 
sibility. Dr. MaeCabe, who appears to have a 
very persuasive manner about him, wanted to 
reason with Mr. Mandeville about the advisability 
of donning the prison clothes, but he and the 
Governor relied altogether on discipline, as it 
would appear to me to be paramount to a require- 
ment of health ; but when health is in question 
it is to be considered in preference to discipline. 
Dr. Barr spoke, the prison justices had come, 
but Mr. Mandeville felt that he was upholding a 
principle, and that was his reason, because he 
was a political prisoner and not a criminal in the 
373. 


ordinary sense of the word. Dr. McCabe, when 
pressed as to the humanity or'not of the act, he 
would not say it was inhuman or barbarous, but 
he did not like it, and he would wish very much 
if there was some means adopted for the purpose 
of enforcing obedience 'of the rules without 
affecting the feelings of such men, and which was 
obnoxious to them. It would appear that the 
prison officials observed some principle of that 
kind, because they formed a class for exorcise. 
About bis being deprived of his clothes, you 
have the evidence of Goulding and the other six 
who were engaged, and it is for you to consider 
both. You have the taking off of the shirt, and 
it was described that there was no change of 
linen. It was asserted on the other hand, that 
when the clothes were taken away there was a 
whole new suit left in their place; however these 
are minor details. The case is put before you in 
the true sense. It is the mode in which the 
enforcement took place, the means adopted for 
making him comply with prison discipline ; it is 
in that sense it is produced for your considera- 
tion. It is admitted at all events that it would 
have the effect of giving a severe shock an 
entrance under these circumstances, and the 
rapid manner in which they disposed of Mr. 
Maudeville’s suit, and left him there more or less 
exposed to the cold of his cell. Against that he 
had his own clothes, and it cannot be stated that, 
the consequence of his being exposed was one in 
which the person who stripped him would be 
responsible, because they left him a substitution. 
It is the mode in which the clothes were abstract- 
ed, and the means afterwards adopted which 
were put before you as an undue course of treat- 
ment which you will consider among all the other 
circumstances. The bedclothes being removed, 
they were restored that night, and as far as the 
evidence of the warders, one was that he had the 
prison dress on at night. It is for you then to 
consider how far, for the purpose of ordinary 
discipline, measures were adopted whether as to 
dietary or punishment, or restriction of dietary, 
that we re not in excess of the powers of the 
officials acting under certain rules and Acts of 
Parliament for their guidance and control, 
whether there was not an excess of the means 
resorted to for the enforcement of that discipline 
on their behalf as would have affected the health 
of Mr. Mandeville, and which effects would have 
remained in his system, and so have affected it 
afterwards, so that it would have terminated 
fatally. You have the evidence of Dr. O’Neill; 
you know him personally ; of Dr. M'Craith, the 
evidence of his widow, and of Mr. O’Brien, and 
all these will go to show that Mr. Mandeville was 
a completely altered man ; that he was broken 
down, that he must have lost in bulk at all events, 
if not in weight, and one person went so far as 
to say that it might be three stone. You have 
the evidence on the other aide of Mr. Therry, of 
the visiting justices, who saw him after leaving 
prison, and they say they saw no perceptible ap- 
pearance, and Mr. Therry states that be even 
inquired about his health, and that he stated he 
did not suffer from his incarceration ; but again 
/you are met with the evidence of Doctor Moor- 
head. Doctor MaeCabe states, while he was in 
•prison on the occasions he visited that he did not 
P consider 
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consider it necessary to discover what was the 
state of the heart by using the stethoscope, and 
that lie was so much struck by the robust health 
that he said it was ridiculous to examine him. 
Doctor Barr formed the same conclusion. You 
are to weigh all the evidence on one side and 
the other; but I cannot put it to you to say how 
far. It is for you to say. It is for you to say 
which side of the evidence you believe. You 
have the evidence of Doctor Konayne, who saw 
his eyes affected, &c. He considered he was 
affected by the prison treatment. At that time 
Doctor Moorhead also saw him. However, it 
has been stated of them that they gave a colour- 
ing to their evidence. It was the inevitable 
duty of Doctor Moorhead, as a justice of that 
prison, to see to the health of every prisoner 
there, including Mr. Mandeville, and he would 
be guilty of a dereliction of duty if he did not 
expose it to the public. Doctor Ronnyne gave 
a statement of how he found him. He was suffer- 
ing from diarrhoea ; he was suffering from sore 
throat. It was prescribed for. As to the test 
used in the former instance, there was a discus- 
sion about that, and Mr. Mandeville himself 
complained. There was a defectiveness of sight, 
which was evident, having to consult Doctor 
Ahem, who made no examination of him, and 
he was introduced here at the last of the pro- 
ceedings, which would necessarily imply that he 
was an adverse witness, and which, if 1 were 
acting for the next of kin, would say nothing 
about it. The man had an interview with 
Doctor Cremen, the purport of which we have 
not. the slightest evidence, and it would not be 
advisable for those having charge of the case for 
the next of kin to produce Doctor Ahern ; but I 
would receive any evidence that would throw 
light on the matter. He wore glasses, and after 
that he suffered from diarrhoea. Do you believe 
Doctor Moorhead apd Doctor Ronayne’s evi- 
dence he was suffering from the effects of a 
broken-down constitution, and bore all the symp- 
toms of a person who suffered severely in con- 
stitution? Against that you have the hypo- 
thetical evidence. What would be your opinion ? 
The symptoms would be not only inconsistent, 
but false, and only made by a person with a 
knowledge of their being untrue. As to the 
matter, as being interested by tbe evidence on 
either side, 1 will say nothing to you. Gentle- 
men in the highest positions have put their evi- 
dence in conflict, especially in the evidence of 
Doctor Barr, in a painful degree, to say the least 
of it, and it is for you to say who is more inter- 
ested. It tj-anspired in evidence, and that was 
the first 1 had heard of it, that a good deal of 
public comment was made during the time Mr. 
Mandeville was in Tullamore. It was at that 
time that Dr. Barr arrived on the scene to in- 
vestigate matters for himself, und if he brought 
to bear the same disposition that he seemed to 
manifest here, it is for you to say how far any 
man assuming that egotistical, dogmatic position, 
as being infallible, is interested, or how far he 
feels the treatment of the prisoner in Tullamore 
was responsible. I think I have, as far as I 
can with the time at my disposal, given you my 
view of the evidence; but it was unnecessary, 
on account of the clear way it was put before 


you by counsel on both sides. I think I have 
touched on all the matters that will be brought 
before you in a pretty general way. In meeting 
this subject you are not. to take into consideration 
small matters of detail, but a broad, common- 
sense, comprehensive view of the treatment en 
globo. There is one thing I may mention to 
you, and that is the weight. It has been 
alleged here that by a tested scales, which 
was first wrong, and afterwards by another 
scales in Tullamore, that the weight of this 
gentleman was taken, and if that was true 
it would be inconsistent Avith the evideuce given 
here. It is for you to say whether that 
would be evidence by a person so interested 
in the case, and though you are to receive the 
evidence made from external observation, it, of 
course, would not rank iu equal degree with the 
evidence of a man having scales and weights. 
Taking that range generally, and the previous 
life and history of Mr. Maudeville from a medical 
point of view. His good habits, his previous 
health and strengh, and taking then the course 
of his treatment down to his release, and from 
that to tire time of its final termination, it is for 
you to consider whether the prison treatment had 
the effect of so operating on his constitution as 
was proved generally in the manner described 
here, as to make him a fit subject for that 
disease, and as an effect of that disease, and the 
lowering of his system not only being capable of 
receiving the disease, but not of resisting it, and 
that in the ordinary course of events ho would 
not have been subjected to this disease if he had 
not been incarcerated in prison. There is no 
evidence of any serious throat affection until the 
time Doctor M'Craith was c'alled in on Pvklay. 
There is nothing incompatible in Doctor M‘Craith 
giving a gargle without going to trouble the 
man, or asking any detail what brought this on. 
I have often myself bought gargle. I have 
merely said 1 have a sore throat, and I would 
get it at once. There is nothing wrong in doing 
that. I knew of a great many people in public 
life going to a doctor for a cough mixture for a 
person who was not present. The doctor may 
or may not see what sort of a cough it is ; it is 
only evidence that the thing was so slight that it 
did not appear necessary for the doctor to be 
observant. Gentlemen that was put in here iu 
a very distasteful manner. There was an attack 
made which has not been borne out by the evi- 
dence here. 

Mr. Ronan.'] That matter was sworn to by 
Dr. Moore. 

The Coroner .] There was a severe attack on 
the character of a medical man here, and I need 
not say that the character of any honourable 
man is his life ; deprive him of his character, and 
you might as well deprive him of his life. There 
is nothing to bring discredit on the conduct of 
any of these gentlemen. If there be any dis- 
credit whatsoever, it would seem to me to be 
tendered in a manner not fair or right. I again 
enjoin upon you that you will leave out of the 
jury box all considerations whatsoever, except 
the anxious and earnest desire that you have 
displayed throughout this case of doing your 
duty honestly. When we have departed from 
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this scene your consciences will remain. It is 
that alone will be your guide in this case. You 
have sworn here to do your duty to the best of 
your skill and ability according to the evidence. 
You are not to take into consul ei'ation the value 
of poor Mr. Mandeville’s * life, either to the 
public or his widow, or anybody else. You 
are to deal with him the same as with the meanest 
subject of the realm. You are dealing with the 
existence of a fellow-being, and you are to 
accouut on your oath why that existence has 
been terminated, either by ill treatment or 
absence of proper treatment while in the prison 
in Tullamore. Of course, it is a solemn and a 
very serious thing. You are to take the matter 
in a broad honest general way, and you are not 
to be actuated by any considerations as to what 
will be the effect of your verdict to please any 
person whatsoever. You are to please your 
own consciences. You are not to take into 
consideration whether the punishment imposed 
on Mr. Mandeville, in the first instance, was 
under any particular Government ; whether it 
was under Liberal, Tory, Parnellite, or any 
other Government whatsoever. You are then 
to assume that he was properly in prison, and 
taking into consideration his physical, and 
even his intellectual and social position, would 
you, placing yourselves in the position of 
the officials, find you would be responsible 
for the death of Mr. Mandeville, if you 
treated such a man, having regard to the 
health of that man and being bound to carry 
out the rules of prisou discipline, do you find 
the circumstances of the case of such a nature as 
to find any person criminally responsible, and in 
the manner in which you have been addressed by 
the next of kin, it is put in that way, whether 
you attribute it to the imprisonment the cause of 
death of Mr. Mandeville. Of course that in- 
ferential ly would be a terrible consequence, for 
any individual criminality would be a great re- 
sponsibility on the prison authorities ; and should 
you find, assuming you were in their position, 
that your treatment ought to be condemned here 
by a jury under the circumstances discussed in 
evidence, taking into consideration all the evi- 
dence brought before you, and the facts and 
circumstances of the case, that that treatment 
you would describe as causing the death of Mr. 
Mandeville. If you do you will find your ver- 
dict accordingly ; if not, you will find, if you 
can find consistently with your duty, that the 
cause of death was diffuse cellular inflammation ; 
but if you believe, on the other hand, that the 
treatment was connected with it, yon are bound, 
in the interests of the public, regardless of the 
consequences, to find a verdict accordingly. 

Mr. Ronan.] I wish to make an observation, 
Mr. Coroner. I wish to know will I make it 
now or after the jury retire? 

The Coroner.] What is it, Mr. Honan ? 

Mr. Ronan.~\ What I would wish to say is 
this, that the question you leave to the jury now 
is an abstract question as to whether the prison 
treatment had anything to Bay to the death of 
Mr. Maudeville. What we want to know on 
behalf of the Prisons Board with a view to 
future action. 
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Mr. Harrington .] Future action! 

Mr. Ronan.] What we wanted to say is this; 
the real question here is, is anybody to blame? 

The Coroner.] I only gave them my opinion, 
and said, if they found tne prison treatment had 
the effect of in any way leading to the death of 
Mr. Mandeville, that that was a thing they 
ought to adhere to. 

Mr. Ronan.] I wish you to tell them that 
they won’t have discharged their duty by say- 
ing the prison treatment had anything to do with 
it, except they go further, and say the Prisons 
Board. Dr. IJidley, or somebody else, is to 
blame. If anyone is to blame let it be boldly 
stated. Let my learned friend not shelter him- 
self behind abstract statements. 

Mr. Harrington.] You would like a verdict 
against a dead man. 

The MacDermot.] I have already stated here 
yesterday, and I understood it was with the 
consent of the Court. I was asked what I con- 
sidered a proper question for the jury. I con- 
sider the proper question for the jury is what 
this gentleman died of. The question I want to 
have left to the jury is whether his death was 
caused by unjustifiable treatment during his 
imprisonment in Tullamore prison. I want to 
have yes or no to that. It has been asked by my 
learned friend, Mr. Ronan, to tell the jury to 
go further and attempt to discover the particular 
individual or individuals who are responsible for 
that treatment. I tell my friend, Mr. Ronan, 
that it is not that I am afraid of that, but the 
Prisons Board have made it impossible. Men 
were there, and men were not there. No human 
being at the end of this inquiry could put the 
blame on any person, because it would be im- 
possible to discover under what thimble the pea 
was. As you have already put it to the j u ry, 
the question is was it caused by the unjustifiable 
treatment in Tullamore gaol; they may say a 
particular individual was responsible or they may 
not. 

Mr. Ronan.] Captain Fetherstonhaugh was 
governor of the gaol during the entire time of 
Mr. Mandeville’s imprisonment. The supreme, 
absolute, unappealable authority who had the 
absolute power of determining what diet, what 
lodging, what punishment, what dress Mr. Man- 
deville should get, was Dr. Ridley. 

The Coroner.] Before you came in I men- 
tioned that to the jury, because we had it in evi- 
dence that Dr. Barr came under very peculiar 
circumstances to the prison, and that he had 
given expression to his feelings in the prison. 

Mr. Ronan.] I repeat to you to tell the jury 
as a matter of law, that there is no evidence to 
go before them that Dr. Barr had anything to 
say to the treatment. 

The Coroner.] I cannot do that. If the jury 
find they cannot, from the circumstances of the 
case, fix the responsibility on any particular 
person, they will find a verdict to the effect as 
to whether the immediate cause of death was 
occasioned by ill-treatment. 

Mr. Ronan.] They are to try to ascertain 
the people responsible. 

VERDICT. 
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VERDICT. 

The J ury then retired at 5.40 p.m. ; at 6.15 p.m. they returned into Court with the following 
Verdict: — 

“ We find that John Mandeville died on the 8th July of diffuse cellular inflammation of the throat 
as defined by the Doctors, brought about by the brutal and unjustifiable treatment he received in 
Tullamore Gaol: 

“ That we enter our solemn protest against the system of the present Government in awarding 
similar treatment to Irish political prisoners as to common criminals, and the cruel methods by 
which the rules are enforced : 

c * That we condemn the vile aspersions of Dr. Barr on the Doctors who attended Mr. Mandeville 
in his last illness.” 

The MacDcrmot thanked the Coroner for the way he had conducted the proceedings, and was 
sure everyone connected with that inquiry was satisfied with the way the proceedings were carried 
out. 

Mr. Ronan, B.L.] On behalf of the Prisons Board I must compliment the Coroner on the very 
accurate note he took during the entire proceedings, which may be of use to us in another Court. 
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